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ie the wealth of imaginative creations by which pre- 

Christian art essayed to idealise death, one of the happiest 
is the representation of a youthful winged genius, standing 
with clouded brow and pensive eye in rapt survey of a lifeless 
body stretched stiff and prostrate at his feet. In the fore- 
ground is seen a torch, on which his head and right hand lean, 
while from his left hand droops a funereal garland surmounted 
by. a fluttering butterfly. The torch itself is extinguished, 
and its inverted end rests heavily on the corpse’s breast. In 
this figure, with its pathetic garnishings,—those wings, coun- 
terparts of the black pinions on which Horace depicts death 
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hovering about men, noiseless in flight, unerring in descent ; 
the chaplet in use to crown the tombs of the honoured de- 
parted; the down-turned flambeau telling of the life quenched ; 
and the quaint form of the insect which, in the strange evolu- 
tions of its being, seemed the natural emblem of the disem- 
bodied soul,—we witness perhaps the most charming invention 
devised by heathen culture for veiling the dread, inexplicable 
mien of the spectre feared by man. Designed to soften the 
stern aspect of mortality by presenting an illusive picture of 
the chastened feelings of the survivors, in lieu of an unrelieved 
reproduction of the unbearable realities offered to sense by the 
spectacle of the dead, this fancy is also an image of the 
attitude held by heathen thought in the face of the mysteries 
of the end. Before death and an unrealised hereafter the 
mind of classic antiquity, late and early, popular and specula- 
tive, hung with anxious look, in baffled contemplation of a 
condition of existence in view of which its ripest knowledge was 
felt in this to resemble the vanishing life which it vainly sought 
to follow in its after-history,—that it was a torch inverted. 
The attention of men of letters like Lessing,’ has been 
arrested by the general avoidance of the imagery of the 
skeleton, and other harsh funereal emblems in the classical 
delineations of death. The craving for euphemistic expressions 
in application to the grave and futurity, may well be understood 
to have been characteristic of ancient rather than modern 
times. To it are due some of the oldest analogies with which 
literature has been enriched. The grateful simile comparing 
death to sleep, which, since its baptism into new virtues of 
peace through its use on Christ’s lips, has entered into the 
world-wide currency of Christian language, is among the most 
venerable as well as most catholic coins of thought. Virgil’s’ 
familiar rendering of Death and Sleep as blood-brothers carries 
us back to the theology of the poet of Ascra,’ with whom they 
are twin-children, the one black and the other white, laid in 
the lap of their mother, Night. While giving prominence to 
the most sombre impressions of man’s end, Homer can also 
sing softly at times of these as divine brothers, twin-born, 
Jove’s faithful messengers, charged by the Archer-god to bear 
Sarpedon’s corpse ov “swift air-cleaving wings” to his home 







































1 See his Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet. 2 Aneid, vi. 278. 
3 Hesiod’s Theog. 212, 758. 
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Death and Sleep. 3 


in Lycia.1 Unblessed with the power, which is Revelation’s 
gift, of bringing within its horizon the radiant form of that 
mystic future which cast back upon it the haunting shadows 
of a world of enigmatical issues behind the sepulchre, heathen 
thought made it its fond ambition, by the gracious conjurings 
of poetry, painting, and sculpture, to bid away the dreary 
bodings excited by a painful and perplexing present, and to 
throw the flush of a deceptive brightness over hard actualities 
and harrowing possibilities, when chief or serf, bard or hero, 
was carried to that “bourne from which no traveller returns.” 
But the disposition to strike out pleasingly idealistic expres- 
sions for death, in which, especially in their monumental 
devices, heathen artists have remarkably surpassed their 
Christian successors, is itself one of the most unmistakeable 
evidences of the power with which the grave problems of 
futurity brooded, like a presence refusing to be waived, over 
the minds of men even in what we are accustomed to consider 
the immature youth of human wisdom. 

The speculations on human destiny, which have inspired 
figures such as these, are as old as human thought. None can 
claim a more imperial interest. Neither can there be many 
studies much more important or more fascinating than those 
which take up the literary records of a distant past, with the 
view of ascertaining the nature of the beliefs entertained, and 
the measure of knowledge reached, on the great postulates of 
religion,—the being of a God, the responsibility of man, and the 
reality of a future life-—in times when thinkers had only the 
previsions of nature, or the fitful testimonies of a confused 
tradition, to guide them. Secular history attests the fact that, 
whether receiving them by inheritance or constructing them 
for themselves, men have possessed notions of God and immor- 
tality which have been pure, elevated, and morally helpful in 
proportion to the advance of nations in character, intelligence, 
and beneficent influence. In instances like that of Balaam, 
sacred history also points us to the appearance of what Neander 
has called certain “sporadic or detached revelations,”’ traceable 
alougside the main channel of direct divine deliverances to the 
world. That among races lying outside the pale of the people 
selected to be pre-eminently the bearer of God’s spiritual com- 
munications, there has thus existed a body of religious beliefs, or, 

1 Tliad, xiv. 231, &c. * Life of Christ. Bohn’s edition, p. 28. 
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it may be, a vein of religious truth, in larger or smaller degrees 
of integrity and precision, on the subjects which formed the bur- 
den of those special revelations, is a position unquestionable in 
itself, and recognised lucidly enough in the Old Testament. To 
transport ourselves into those ethnic conditions of belief, and 
gather up the sum of man’s natural knowledge or speculative 
findings on the great themes which the gospel has brought to 
light, constitutes a discipline freighted with much more than 
a merely antiquarian value. As it discloses the catholic 
cravings of the human soul in the workings of ancient and 
unaided reflection, so it bears witness to Christianity’s answer 
to man’s deepest needs and instincts. Shewing how the grand 
verities of the gospel have fibres which can be traced, as 
Coleridge expressed it, to the taproot of humanity, it serves as 
a trusty handmaid to the science of apologetics. Its investi- 
gations form the best introduction to the scientific handling 
of natural theology—an introduction never more requisite 
than in these days, when theology has become so largely 
apologetical, and when in every other field of inquiry historic 
and inductive methods have been approved as the most fruit- 
ful and reliable. It belongs to those important and wide- 
reaching historical studies which are indispensable to a correct 
appreciation of the mutual relations of natural religion and 
revealed. For it is the demand of a true science that we 
should first settle, on grounds of fact and testimony, what 
measure of knowledge has really been attained by man, before 
we venture to pronounce, on grounds of abstract reasoning, 
upon the kind or degree of natural religion competent to man. 

To discover what answer was found for the perennial pro- 
blems of life and destiny in oldest classical times, and what 
elements of valid knowledge may underlie the religious 
conceptions presented in the earliest deposits of Greek 
thought, is the object of studies which, with some inexactness, 
have been termed Homeric theology. Correctly understood, 
the inquiry here in view has nothing to do with questions 
regarding the derivation of these religious conceptions. It is 
a purely critical and inductive discipline, coming only indirectly 
in contact with investigations on the subject of the genesis of 
the Hellenic deities, the origin of the Hellenic notions of a 
future life, or the source of those Hellenic legends which seem 
charged with doctrinal meanings. Looking upon the Homeric 
















































Homeric Theology. 5 


poems as the reliable record of an antique theo-mythology, it 
aims at separating the theology from the mythology, or, in 
other words, at distinguishing the elements of genuine know- 
ledge and conviction from the creative workings of the poetic 
faculty on supernatural themes. It leaves others to determine 
whether these matters of popular religious faith are to be 
explained as direct or ‘indirect borrowings from the Jewish 
scriptures, or as rays from the full glory of one primeval 
revelation, broken in their transmission through a steadily 
darkening tradition, or as the products of a rude, imaginative 
nature-worship, or as fantastic Brocken-like projections and 
enlargements of men and human things, or as diseases and 
affections of language. But it takes all the terms, myths, figures, 
and narratives which carry a religious reference in the Homeric 
poems, and which seem to reflect general convictions or to spring 
from universal instincts, as facts to be examined, compared, and 
classified, in order that therehy we may at least approximately 
ascertain how much of God, of religious obligation, and of 
immortality, the men of that ancient time may have known. 
This being its purpose, much of the unsettled literary 
criticism which has become connected with Homer lies happily 
out of its immediate contemplation. It has small interest in 
controversies regarding the precise date of these poems. It is 
enough for it to know that they constitute a collection of the 
earliest literature of the Greeks, giving glimpses of their 
methods of thinking antecedent to what is discovered in lyric 
poetry, the drama, or history. Neither need it be actively 
conversant with disputes relating to the particular bard or 
bards to whose genius the world stands indebted for these 
wonderful creations. It is not so much the beliefs of any 
individual poet that it seeks to recover, as rather those of the 
remote age to which the writings belong. Even were the man 
Homerresolved intosome merely mythical personality, weshould 
still have a picture of ancient life and popular faith under, or 
in unison with, poetic ideas. Of more consequence is the 
question whether the two poems are by one hand or of the 
same period. This affects the inquiry to the extent that, on 
the conservative view, we may gather our results from the 
whole forty-eight books as a magazine of literature formed 
under the impress of the same habits of thought, and accept 
apparent deflections from the general unity of view as incon- 
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sistencies admitting of explanation on common grounds of 
literary judgment; while, on the separatist theory, we may 
account for such variations as advances or modifications of 
conception emerging in the progress of time. But of all 
critical questions, by far the most important is that relating 
to the purity of the text. This is the case for the particular 
reason, that certain passages in the Odyssey which contain the 
amplest expressions on some parts of our subject, have been 
suspected, from the time of Zenodotus and Aristarchus down- 
wards. It is safest, however, at least to enter upon the 
discussion on the hypothesis that one and the same mind has 
been at work in the two epics, and that the text is reliable 
enough to be made the basis of trustworthy inquiry. To start 
with the text itself,as Mr Gladstone puts it, not with any 
“ preconceived theory or arbitrary standard of criticism referable 
to particular schools, periods, or persons,” and to deal with diffi- 
culties as they come across our path by applying the best 
understood principles of literary valuation to each succes- 
sive passage which may be questioned as corrupt or inter- 
polated, is the reasonable method of procedure. And, while 
it is freely confessed that many deteriorative forces must have 
been in operation, there are not a few considerations of decided 
consequence which can be arrayed in favour of this position. 
There are instanced, for example, the knowledge of certain 
restorative influences which were also in action, through state 
ordinances and other channels; the acknowledgment given by 
students like Heyne, that we possess all, or nearly all, that the 
Alexandrine scholars possessed ; and the admission now more 
generally made than once was the case, that, “though the poems 
cannot be faultless, they yet, as they stand, afford a far better 
and surer foundation than other forms of them yet proposed, 
whether curtailed in their principal members as by the destruc- 
tive school, or only amended by free handling in detail.” ? 

We need not pause to repel at length the doubt whether 
these productions of a sublime and burning imagination can 
be adduced as credible witnesses to the opinions and aspirations 
dominant in the popular heart in the old days to which they 
carry us back. Herodotus, it is true, appears to pronounce 
against such an employment of the affluent materials at our 
disposal in these works, when he says that Homer and Hesiod 

1 See Mr Gladstone’s paper in the Oxford Essays for 1857. 
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made a theogony for the Greeks (ii. 53). For, were it 
needful to accept that decision literally, it would be equally 
necessary to take it as the correct theory of the origination of 
not a little that is most characteristic in the Hellenic creed on 
the article of immortality. But it is only in a very modified 
sense that the statement can be allowed to be correct. No 
doubt Homer’s poetic genius gave more defined and artisti- 
cally moulded forms to some of these conceptions, and clothed 
them with airy draperies of beauty such as only genius can 
weave. Doubtless, also, the primeval notions were appreciably 
coloured for later generations by their transmission through 
this bewitching drapery, with which the creative fancy of 
the people’s first and greatest teacher had encircled them. So 
far the proposition of the Ionian historian may be affirmed. 
But that Homer was the magician who first summoned into 
anything like actual and intelligible being, or first fashioned 
into determinate contour, that vast and moving array of 
sentiment, conviction, and presage with respect to heaven and 
earth, gods and men, the present and the future, which con- 
stitutes the framework in which the fairy inventions of the 
Iliad and Odyssey are set, is an idea supported by little either 
in the analogies of things, the actual facts exhibited in these 
poems, or the known circumstances of the time. Addressed 
as these works were, not to a literary class, but to the people, 
dealing with the people’s beliefs, habits, and feelings, and 
carried about from court to court, and from village to village, 
for song or recitation in the people’s presence, their author, or 
authors, simply did not occupy a position empowering them 
either ab initio to construct, or essentially to interfere with 
the matters of popular faith. They are books of epic ballads 
or heroic minstrelsy ; and the bard’s province in relation to a 
people’s sentiments, prejudices, or superstitions, is not to be a 
creator, but an exhibitor and decorator. The real and the 
fanciful, no doubt, both enter largely into the structure of 
these poems, and appear often in combination. But, practi- 
cally, it is not difficult to distinguish between the two, or to de- 
termine where invention begins, and where personal or popular 
opinion ends. A current of pious feeling, not to be mistaken, 
pervades the entire series of scenes, which scarcely permits us 
to question Homer’s own adhesion to most of what he sketches 
or reports. It may be that, at times, in handling some of the 
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more curious tales of the gods, he assumes an attitude which 
makes us half suspect that he felt himself superior to what 
he bad to detail. But, at least with respect to what con- 
cerns man’s future destiny, no such dubieties are found in the 
poet as should excite grave misgiving about his personal relation 
to what he enunciates. The perusal of the epics themselves 
is the best refutation of any doubts which may be cast 
upon the validity of this testimony. It carries the witness in 
itself that they as fairly reflect much of the deepest sentiment 
stirring in the breasts of the early Greeks on religious themes, 
as by universal consent they are allowed truthfully to mirror 
the popular habits and customs, both in peace and in war, of 
the heroic age. Two things, therefore, we need not hesitate to 
recognise in them: namely, a belief held by the poet as the 
common faith of his generation, in the certainty of some sort 
of after-life ; and the strivings of reason and imagination to 
realise and describe the kind of existence, the nature of the 
employment, and the fates of the evil and the good, which 
might be expected in that scene of being. 

As little as by these misgivings should our findings be 
disturbed by any suspicion of a want of coherency in the two 
great representations. What meets us in the one poem meets 
us substantially in the other. Our reproduction of antique 
Hellenic conviction need not be confused or discoloured by 
the assumption of any serious contradiction between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. On these subjects, as on others, it is true 
that there are apparent discrepancies between the two epics. 
They have both their theories of destiny; and these seem to 
differ. In the Iliad it is, on the whole, a simple, homely, 
unquestioning attitude that is shewn toward all things. The 
thoughts of objects unseen are less pensive ; the acceptance of 
the world as it is, seems heartier and less reserved ; man moves 
in general content with life, and broods less on the future. But 
in the Odyssey the position appears to alter greatly. We 
become conscious of a grave sense of the enigmas of existence; 
avenues open up, leading darkly into untrodden reaches of 
the supernatural; hands of heroes are seen groping dimly 
after the realities in human prospects ; tale after tale passes 
under view, like fable or parable, gleaming with the lights of 
higher truth. An English historian, who has guaged this 
distinction most appreciatively, notices how, in the Odyssey, 
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“ the speculations on the moral mysteries of our being hang like 
a mist over us from the beginning tothe end,” and how there 
is at times a “strangeness even in the hero himself,” so that 
“sometimes it is Ulysses painfully toiling his way home across the 
unknown ocean ; sometimes it is we that are Ulysses, and that unknown 
ocean is the life’ across which we are wandering, with too many Circes 
and Sirens and Isles of Error in our way.” ‘“ What are these Phaeacian 
ships meant for,” he asks, “which required neither sail nor oar, but of 
their own selves read the hearts of those they carried, and bore them 
wherever they would go?—or the wild end of the ship which carried 
Ulysses home ?—or that terrible piece of secondsight in the Hall at 
Ithaca, for which the seer was brought from Pylos t-or those islands, 
one of which is for ever wasting, while another is born into being to 
complete the number ?—or those mystical sheep and oxen, which knew 
neither age nor death, nor ever had offspring born to them, and whose 
flesh upon the spits began to crawl and bellow ?—or Helen singing round 
the horse inside the Trojan walls, when every Grecian chief’s heart 
fainted in him as he thought he heard the voice of his own dear wife far 
away beyond the sea?” 

Mr Froude’s' list of passages, which betray a daring and a 
mysteriousness unknown to the Iliad, is well selected and skil- 
fully arranged. It might be largely extended by the mention 
of things even more suggestive of a wealth of moral applications, 
intended or accidental. Here there is so much to surprise us in 
the tales of dark Cimmerian tribes dwelling on the skirts of 
Hades’ realm, in perpetual mist and gloom, unvisited by the 
sweet light; of lotos-eaters, careless of home, and slow to 
quit the favoured race or the shore of tranquil forgetfulness, 
when once they taste the bewitching flowery food ; of magic 
wands, at Circe’s stroke transforming heroes into swine, the 
human face and frame vanishing, but the human senses 
abiding ; of roots, “ black, with a milk-white flower, in heavenly 
tongue called Moly,” the gift of Hermes of the golden rod, 
rendering chieftains proof against the spells of the enchantress ; 
of potent Eastern drugs, like the Nepenthes mixed by Helen 
when Telemachus visits the halls of Menclaus, endued with the 
miraculous virtue of banishing care, and so curing “heartache 
and the inward stings,” that men become oblivious of sorrow, 
and dropnotears,although father or mother should die,or brother 
or child fall miserably beneath the stroke of the pitiless sword. 
In this moving story of ocean, in which we almost feel 


' See the paper on Homer in the First Series of his Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 
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ourselves to be the voyagers, roaming from shore to shore, 
tossed restlessly from sea to sea, where so many weird 
creations rise, and so much of the wild and mystical startles 
us, the view is more profound, the soundings are deeper, the 
speculations on man’s lot are keener. Here there is more of 
the yearning of the human heart, more of the agitated and 
inquisitive. Life is less sunny, less a scene of satisfaction ; 
it is more an experience, which provokes its possessors to feel 
curiously after magnitudes greater than the seen. There is 
this difference between the two epics: yet it is one of degree 
rather than kind. In the Iliad, also, surmisings of the world’s 
mysteries come at times to the surface, and that sadness is felt 
which settles on the thoughts of meditative man. Hector and 
Achilles alike have the shadows of strange and grievous deter- 
minations upon their souls. The cry of Ajax in the darkness 
veiling the death-struggle of princes over the body of Patroclus, 
“Give us but light, O Jove, and in the light destroy us as thou 
wilt,” makes its own appeal as an ethnic text applicable to the 
deepest of man’s spiritual cravings. The scales of Jove are there, 
with the dooms of mortals in the balance, fateful with death for 
the noble hearts of combatants who do battle in the conflicts 
of earth under the eye of Heaven. The same problems are 
touched, although less painfully; and hints of saddened feeling 
and kindred reflections on the overmastering possibilities of 
another world ever and anon arise, sufficient to dispel the 
suspicion of any radical inconsistency between the two poems. 

While, however, substantially the same conceptions of 
things pervade both books, these ideas cannot take rank as a 
perfectly self-consistent unity. One voice is heard, more or 
less distinctly,as the undertone giving answer or expression to 
doubts of destiny, at once in the sadder and more complex 
notes of the Odyssey and the simpler, blither utterances of 
the Iliad. But neither in the two epics conjointly, nor in 
either individually, is that voice always true to the same key. 
We mistake if we think to make out a rounded system. 
There is nothing like a fixed creed here; there is not even 
thorough harmony in what we have. It is but reasonable to 
suppose men’s opinions on such subjects to have been 
unsettled, variable, and inconsistent. Most probably, only 
partially reconcileable ideas and conjectures were afloat to- 
gether on the stream of popular cogitation, and all that may 
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thus have been in movement in the popular mind will have 
been reflected in these poems of the people. Thus we find 
variations in the Homeric psychology, the great terms for 
man’s mental nature changing their meaning at times.’ 
Similarly shifting representations meet us in the matter of 
the localities of the unseen world, the occupants severally 
assigned to these, and the theory of future retribution. All 
this is only what we might naturally expect. Fragmentary 
and inadequate these notions of things unrevealed could 
scarcely fail to be; but it must be added that they are 
wavering. All that we can speak of is a prevailing line of 
ideas ; and even then we shall detect broken joinings in the 
completed texture which issues to view. 

The first and plainest notion of what futurity was thought 
to offer, is gained by contrasting it with what the present was 
felt to be. To the Homeric mind, the hereafter is the frigid 
antithesis of the now; or rather, the former is the latter 
attenuated, impoverished, darkened, and chilled. In the 
picture of human life and destiny which is spread before us in 
these poems, the lights fall brightly on the world of time, 
the shadows lie heavily on the after-existence. It is on the 
platform of earth that the warrior of the heroic age attains his 
real being, and reaps such happiness as he can value. He finds 
comfort and repose in the simple charities of his house, 
keenest enjoyment in the exhilarating engagements of the 
banquet and song, healthy satisfaction for the free and ener- 
getic capacities of his nature in the stimulating discussions 
of the council and the rousing agitations of martial deeds. 
This world of sense is the theatre on which the truth of 
his existence is acted out. Its sweet minstrelsies, its home 
delights, its bodily activities, its blessings in kindred, com- 
rades, and country, the stern joys which its foemen feel, its 
pleasurable excitements, make up what is the worth of his 
history. In this scene of vigorous corporeal exertion, tangible 
success, and soldiery sentiment, he rejoices; while the grave, 
and all beyond it, are the reverse of this,—a space of vague 
and ill-defined possibilities, a dim and cheerless hereafter, 
bringing in clouds and thick darkness the close of his 
genuine and substantial being. 


1 duuss and uy, e.g., are now nearly synonymous, and again clearly 
distinguishable, like animus and anima. 
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This life, it is true, is sadly far from being untarnished 
brightness. Its sun is often in eclipse; it has its embittering 
experiences; there are chambers in it which ring with the 
piercing voices of disappointment; chords are struck which 
vibrate only to pain; it is a panorama of defeat and limita- 
tion, in which enigmas continually arise to perplex. Yet it 
does not convey the impression of a mere chapter of acci- 
dents. Its misery lies deeper. Everything in it must be 
referred to a supreme dispensation which extends not only to 
deeds but to thoughts and purposes. Itself mortal and sorely 
narrowed, it is under the rule of immortals. But the provi- 
dence confessed to reign, is not a providence which is seen 
to guide all things with merciful discretion toward good in 
the end. It is an administration which can claim only a hard 
resignation from its subjects, and under which misfortune 
is unmixed evil. The gods on whose will all is absolutely 
dependent are in most respects but magnified men. In passion, 
appetite, caprice, they are human. Neither holiness nor 
higher morality elevates them above mortals, but superior 
strength, wider knowledge, and exemption from the terror of 
death. They are wrathful, vengeful, fickle, deceitful, jealous ; 
not enduring to see Ulysses and Penelope in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their peaceful happiness in the domestic life of 
Ithaca, pursuing the noble Bellerophon with enmities elicited 
by the observation of his lengthened good fortune, blasting 
every rising form of an earthly blessedness which promises to 
rival their own. The origin of evil, indeed, as the opening of 
the Odyssey is careful to explain, is not to be ascribed to them. 
But, while many of the woes of life are the issue of men’s own 
crime or folly, and are not to be complained of as blind inflic- 
tions irrespective of personal demerit, the deities not only 
punish men’s perversities, but often beguile unhappy mortals, 
and bring upon them many sorrows. Even Hector’s end is 
accomplished by divine deceit. Athené takes her place by 
the side of the noble Trojan in the likeness of his brother 
Deiphobus, and lures him to the fatal encounter, with the plea 
that two must be a match for Achilles. The hero launches 
his spear without effect against the proof workmanship of his 
foeman’s shield, and, looking round for a second weapon from 
his comrade’s hand, finds the false Deiphobus gone, and dis- 
covers too late the stratagem of a deity decoying him to doom. 
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In the multitude of divinities so like wayward man himself, 
the heroic mind, however, can descry one overshadowing figure. 
True to what Nigelsbach aptly terms the innate longing for 
a monotheistic view of the universe, men look up through the 
hazy armies of their deities to one who looms over all as 
sovereign head, whose elevation is too sublime to permit him 
to appear in his own person upon earth, whose manifestations 
are through others, and who is credited with the possession of 
supreme power, although his presumptive omnipotence is 
occasionally thwarted and overreached by subordinates. Under 
his eye some imperfect cognisance of right and wrong is taken. 
Before the King of Olympus, Athené delivers her protest against 
the treatment of Ulysses, disallowing the inequalities of a govern- 
ment which meted out like awards for the good and for the 
evil, and seemed even to make better provision for the prince 
who ruled with iron hand iniquitously, than for him who 
honoured justice and loved mercy. And the Father of gods 
and men, confessing the propriety of the appeal, sends Hermes 
to undo the unrighteous fate which had kept the just man in 
unwelcome detention in the island-grotto of Calypso. The 
life so ruled, as has been tersely remarked,’ is a life without a 
devil; but instead of a devil, a god comes in upon it, powerful 
for evil as much as for good. In all things, the prelude to the 
Iliad gives us at once to understand, it is Jove’s counsel that 
is being fulfilled. On Jove’s floor, according to the beautiful 
imagery of the last book of the same epic, are set the two 
fateful jars whence destiny proceeds for mortals,the one charged 
with gifts of good, the other brimful of woes. Out of these 
the councillor supreme of earth and skies dispenses mingled 
measures to men; to one allotting pain to-day and pleasure 
to-morrow, to another apportioning sorrows unsoftened by any 
mirth, with needs which drive him homeless and portionless 
over the fields of the sacred earth. 

The dark scores of certain special pains also mar the fair 
aspect of this bodily life. There is a mischance attending man 
in this world—an Até which dogs his steps, a calamity cleav- 
ing to him as the inevitable retribution of culpability; and it 
comes not so much from without as from within, shaping itself 
in blindness, folly, and infatuation. More inexplicable still, 


1 Professor Blackie, in his interesting paper in the Classical Museum, vol. 
vii., now reprinted in his Hore Hellenice. 
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there seems a dread irreversible order in the scene of man’s 
present energies. There is a rigid law at work, to which he 
can only bend and be submissive. This order, certainly, is not 
as yet that intensely stern embodiment of an iron fate, ruthless 
and implacable, such as appears in the conceptions of later 
Greek literature, by which even deities become bound. In 
Homer there is nothing to match the blunt, unqualified 
deliverance of Herodotus, when he reports how the oracle 
affirmed it to be impossible even for a god to escape fixed, deter- 
minate destiny (Clio, p. 91). But the seed-corn of that after- 
growth is already in thesoil. There isafatein operation. This 
Moira is held as yet, it may be, in Jove’s own hand (at least 
according to the current representation), in all things except 
man’s ultimate appointment to death. But men feel helpless 
under it, and the action of an inscrutable necessity inherent in 
things is the only explanation they can fall back upon when 
pressed by the question why the gods, who have the power, do 
not exert it beneficently in making life different from what it is. 
Saddest of all, there is a strange futility blighting life’s choicest 
promise. Men seem to be free, but their freedom mocks them. 
They are at once the masters and the slaves of their own 
destinies. At times life appears to lie to their own making, 
and its prize comes by the stroke of their own skill. But it is 
all an illusion. By and bye the curtain is lifted, and they are 
seen to be but the sport of fortune. At the moment when 
they apparently hold the conquest of all that existence offers, 
and have vindicated royally their power over their own lot, 
they are discovered to have been but puppets in the hands of 
the gods. Niigelsbach has admirably shewn how these poems 
are permeated by an influence which attests the sense of a 
dread irony in life. Itis precisely when the hero surmounts the 
clear heights of his ambition, and stands upon the exciting 
pinnacles of attained desire, that woes which have been long in 
preparation open like a chasm beneath his feet, and unerring 
reverse silently watches his steps. Exactly when Agamemnon 
satisfies his baneful passion against Achilles, does he draw upon 
himself the beginning of evils, the moment of intoxicating 
success drifting into the crisis of declining fortunes. As 
Achilles looks upon his burning desire fulfilling itself before 
his eye, he loses his trustiest comrade, and that by the deed 
of his own hand which despatched Patroclus on the fatal 
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mission. To Troy he has come, conscious that doom is upon 
him. Sitting moodily in his tent, he has the presentiment of 
the sorrow which is nearing him. In uncontrollable grief he 
tears his hair and throws dust upon his head, when the 
youthful Antilochus brings the dreaded tidings of his friend’s 
death. In vain the silver-footed Thetis, with her retinue of 
nymphs, thinks to heal his wounded spirit by mention of 
the atonement offered to his injured honour in the distresses 
of the Greeks who had slighted him. Then sadly marking 
the consuming thirst for vengeance which will hurry her 
sentenced son on to the battle, the goddess-mother makes 
her final effort to divert him from his sorrow and his purpose, 
by reminding him how the book of fate had fixed the hour of 
Hector’s fall as the signal of his own impending death. So 
when Hector’s star reaches its zenith, the end becomes inevit- 
able, the culmination of his triumphs passing sternly into the 
conjuncture of inexorable fatality. Thus it is also with others 
of the great personages who crowd these pages. Life is not 
what it seems. Like the fathers of Israel, these blithe and active 
Greeks see its promise afar off. The gods bestow much upon 
men. But when hapless mortals attain the acme of earthly 
desire, they are punished and destroyed by what is given them. 

This tangible life in the body, on the substantial platform 
of earth, is therefore no unshaded satisfaction. Its burdens 
may be bravely borne, but they are keenly felt. On all hands 
moving pictures of pain face us amid the outward glory and 
brilliancy of heroic existence. In Andromache’s tearful 
apprehensions, as she parts with her husband at the Scaan 
gate ; in Hector’s own painful experience and piteous end ; in 
the tossings of Ulysses on the waves of evil fortune for years, 
with spirit vexed by Circean enchantments and the shackles 
of Ogygian realms of dalliance; in the woes of Sarpedon, 
Lycaon, and others of the mediate figures in these epic 
dramas of destiny, the poet sketches in affecting colours the 
pathos and the sorrow of man’s earthly history. What scenes 
are these which depict the aged Priam on his dismal errand 
to the slayer of many of his children, passing the Grecian 
lines by night, alone in his regal grief save for the solitary 
herald, penetrating with largest ransom into the tent, casting 
himself at the feet of Achilles, kissing the very hands which 
had wrought such misery, and imploring the sated conqueror, 
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by the memory of his own venerable sire, not to refuse a 
father the poor boon of carrying home with him the corpse of 
the bravest of his sons ;—or Penelope, in her dire extremity, 
unlocking the inner chamber, bringing out of the treasured 
stores of her palace the bow of Ulysses, laying it tenderly on 
her knee, and letting the hot tears fall on it, as she thinks of 
her absent lord, and of the dead friend Iphitus whose gift it 
had been ;—or the wife of Hector, all unconscious of her 
loss, weaving her web of purple in the quiet of her house, 
giving her maids command to set the cauldrons on the fire, 
and have the bath in readiness for the hero’s refreshment 
on his return from the sweat and toil of battle——and anon 
startled by the sounds of wailing which come floating from 
the tower, rushing “ like one distract, with beating heart,” to 
mount the wall, and sinking back in deadly swoon as her eyes 
fasten on the fleet steeds dragging the dead body of her dear 
lord through the dust to the ships ;—or the old dog Argos, left 
to perish of disease and want on the dunghill, recognising his 
master’s step and voice, although he sees him not, and with 
one last effort fawning with his tail, drooping “in feeble 
play his ears,’ and so turning to die, while the disguised 
king hardly arrests the emotion which would betray him, and 
hastily wipes eyes wet with sorrow for the pathetic decease of 
the faithful hound that had been his comrade in many a chase 
in the vanished past! The absence, too, of everything like 
sentimentality, which has often been remarked in these 
poems,—the simple, manly, self-forgetful endurance uniformly 
exhibited,—serves only to set in bolder relief the sincerity 
and acuteness of the sense of pain. And while life’s woe is 
felt by all, it is felt most deeply by the noblest. The greatest 
heroes are the targets against which its shafts are most 
persistently launched. The apparent favourites of the gods, 
like the fair-haired Menelaus, often become conspicuous marks 
for misfortune. A canopy of melancholy bodings of the futility 
which besets the best strivings of his people and himself, over- 
hangs the generous soul of Troy’s great chief. It is over the 
man most indispensable to the Greeks, that, so early in the 
Iliad, the prophetic wail is uttered, which laments a short life, 
a career of mischanceful glory, and an irrevocable doom. But 
the whole world groans and travails in the like bondage. 
Jove deplores that the deathless steeds of Achilles should be 
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sharers in mortality’s woe, because there is nothing more 
pitiable than man. Even in dreams ills pursue him. And 
the sting of his pain is the sense that his woes are so largely 
consequences of the displeasure of the gods, while he has 
nothing to fall back upon—neither filial confidence in a 
gracious direction of present evil to final good, nor the 
knowledge of any open and effectual method of reconciliation. 
Offer what he may, he has no certainty that mercy waits him 
in the end from his gods. Instead of a chastened submission 
to the will of a wise and pitiful Father, his last resource is 
little more than a cold subjection to inevitable necessity, or to 
the fiat of capricious deities whom it is impossible for him to 
love. The most sprightly scenes are being continually broken 
by rueful ponderings on the poverty of man’s best estate. 
In his own halls, when he has felled the sturdy mendicant 
Irus, and received the generous congratulations of Amphino- 
mus, as well as the riotous applauses of the revellers; Ulysses 
warns the giddy company, in tones of ominous solemnity, 
that of all creatures breathing and moving upon earth no 
poorer, feebler thing is nursed than man,— 


** Who, while the gods lend health, and his knees string, 
Boasts that no sorrow he is born to prove ; 
But when the gods assail him from above, 
Then doth he bear it with a bitter mind, 
Dies without help, or liveth against love.” 


Stern enough, therefore, to most, to the best a vision unrealised, 
to all a measured experience of pain and defeat, is even the 
present tangible existence. A curse rests on it, the marks of 
which can be read beneath the fair surface-colouring. By a 
single stroke Homer has wedded the thought of its vanity to 
the fittest words, in the iego¢ yéo1, the recurring phrase which 
tells of the yearning after a relief in tears, the soul’s crave to 
unburden itself. How much of the hero’s sense of life’s penury 
and the heart’s oppression casting about for a remedy underlies 
this intense, pathetic expression, for which, in some of its more 
touching applications to individual instances of sorrow, the best 
parallel is the sacred scene when, on the presentation of Benja- 
min, Joseph’s “ bowels yearned upon his brother, and he sought 
where to weep, and entered into his chamber and wept there.” 

Yet, with all its positive evil in miseries smiting the per- 
son, the family, or the nation, with all its negative ill through 
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its limitations, it remains true that the present is the field 
on which the hero’s eye is fondly fixed as the theatre of his 
real being. On rare occasions, when unexampled distresses 
surprise him, life may seem so valueless that the prospect of 
release from it can be contemplated not unwillingly. But, on 
the whole, its sky is sunny, its experiences welcome, and the 
feelings with which the deities who rule it are inspired are 
benevolent. A quick, watchful eye upon the careers of men, 
appearing to grudge them great happiness and to thwart their 
hopes of large success, may be betrayed by some of the dealings 
of the gods, and they often put the mightiest of earth’s 
sons, their own favourites not excepted, into positions most 
roughly demonstrative of human powerlessness. But, if they 
exhibit something like a jealousy of men, it is yet unlike that 
relentless, persecuting envy, the destructive péévos, which meets 
us in Herodotus. They give men the boon of direct access to 
them, they hear their prayers, they take them sometimes under 
their special protection. Under their supervision this bodily life 
is in ordinary circumstances man’s highest good. The pictures 
of its simple joys and stirring activities, the glory of arms, the 
attention of the senate, the applause of the soldiery, the games, 
the festal dances, the gatherings of guests to enjoy the bounti- 
ful hospitalities of ancestral halls and quaff the red wine 
mantling in the cup, the quiet occupations in tilling the glebe 
and tending the flock; above all, the scenes of domestic 
engagements, the peeps of happy, tranquil ongoings in the 
homes of heroes, with which the poems are thronged,—these 
are the notes of what was best in destiny. The aged 
Laertes, in the seclusion of his island-farm, listening to 
tales of an unknown visitor which revive the times of a 
departed happiness, when the fond father led his little son 
through the orchards, naming the vines and figs and pears and 
apples as they passed, and marking off so many of the selected 
fruit-trees to be the child’s own property and special care; the 
old nurse, Eurycleia, with affectionate attention folding up the 
clothes, and fastening the deor of the bed-chamber behind her 
with the bolt in the silver ring, when Telemachus goes to 
sleep, or preparing the wallets of grain and fine meal, and the 
goodly vessels filled with the choicest wine, and making other 
housewifely provision for his voyage when he quits the old 
home to go in secret quest of his long-lost sire; the babe 
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Astyanax, cowering back into the handmaid’s breast, in fright 
at the glitter of the burnished brass and the nodding of the 
horse-hair plumes, Andromache smiling, and Hector laugh- 
ingly unbuckling the helmet and laying it gleaming on the 
ground that he may dandle his boy, and kiss him, and pray 
over him; the busy, joyous hours spent by Nausicaa and her 
girl-companions in the duties of the family, the washing of the 
raiment and the care of the bath, or in the merry play of ball 
and the sports upon the shore; the content and honourable 
dignity of the swine-herd, Eumzeus ;—these, and many similar 
strokes in the delineation, indicate what was the bright, real 
life to the heroic mind, and with what relish earth was 
taken as it is. 

How hard it might be for a people with such a zest for this 
existence to think well of the future, is not difficult to under- 
stand. Nations with wilder regions, severer climates, and 
scantier opportunities of present enjoyment, have formed for 
themselves charming conceptions of an after-world. Welcker 
notices how: this was the case with the tribes scattered over 
the savage steppes of Siberia. But for the lively, sensitive, 
jocund Greek, the occupant of a land of cloudless skies, 
benignant air, and rarest natural beauty, it was less easy to 
take a profound or pleasing view of futurity, or to anticipate 
with composure the event by which it is introduced. It is 
true that when sore mishap befalls him, the Homeric man 
can look upon death as a negative blessing. The prospect of 
continuous suffering kindles in the breast of Ulysses a longing 
to die,—there was no longer any spirit in him that he should 
desire to live and see the light of the sun; Priam could hail 
death, if that should be the price of another sight of his 
son; Penelope wails over a life emptied of its worth because 
bereft of a husband, and prays Artemis to come and minister 
to her the boon of a tender dismissal in her chastity. Interests 
there are, too, which the nobler spirits hold superior to life, so 
that for child, or wife, or fatherland, it becomes pleasant to 
die. So far as it puts a period to present suffering, or saves 
kindred and honour, death is not the evil which otherwise it 
seems. In terrible times thoughts of suicide may even rise. 
Epicasté, if the genuineness of the relative passage could 
be trusted, seeks that exit out of the world of sense, and 
Achilles is with difficulty saved from killing himself in 
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the first fierce gusts of passion which sweep over him on 
hearing of the fate of Patroclus. But, as might be ex- 
pected from the manly, unsentimental tone of the heroic 
age, that crime is rarely alluded to, and appears in little of 
the honour with which it became invested in later and less 
healthy times. Homeric thought on that dread theme moved 
more in the circle of Hebrew than of subsequent Hellenic 
sentiment. There is also a kind of death which differs favour- 
ably from the common modes of decease by disease, shipwreck, 
lightning, wounds, or any direct physical cause,—a softened 
death which it is the prerogative of Artemis and Apollo to 
administer with their gentle arrows. When Hector’s mangled 
corpse is restored by divine means to its natural grace and 
beauty, it looks like the body of one who has died by the 
pangless shafts of the Archer-god. The unique blessedness 
of the Syrian isle which was the scene of the happy childhood 
of Eumeeus is described as consisting in this, that disease, and 
famine, and thirst are strangers there, and Apollo comes with 
Artemis upon its inhabitants, when the measured number of 
days is completed, and removes them by his tender darts, 
But, in general circumstances, death is the direst of ills. It is 
simple, utter horror. The poorest mortals yet in life are 
blessed in comparison with the miserable dead. All are 
familiar with the memorable declaration made by Achilles, 
when, in response to the attempts of Ulysses to comfort 
him with thoughts of a continued ascendancy in the lower 
world, he moodily affirms that he would rather be the abject 
drudge of the most indigent hind on earth than wield imperial 
sway over wide realms of the departed,—a reply taken up long 
afterwards by Plato,’ who reckons it among things to be 
obliterated as ill suited to the ideal citizen who ought to have 
no fear of death. So dread is death that it is held to be stronger 
even than the gods. Deathless themselves, they cannot impart 
their own immunity to mortals. Jove, seated on his throne 
among the Olympians, weeps tears of blood over the doom, 
foreseen but not averted, of his favourite Sarpedon. The 
figures in which more reflective times embodied death, the 
retreat (azarrayh), the abroad-going (arcénuia), the nativity 
(yéveors), and the like, are absent here. Even when it provides 
escape from intolerable woes, it yields no hope. Hapless in 
1 Republic, lib. iii. 386-7. 
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life, men pass by the gates of Hades only into the hapless still, 
and the same stricken hero at once abhors life and shudders at 
decease. The dreariest designations are heaped upon death. It 
is darkness; its deity is the most odious of all the gods; the 
fiercest hatred is a hate like death. Men enter its sphere 
lamenting their fate; under its law they are all smuwéadsu, 
short-lived ; their generations are like the leaves of the forest 
trees budding in spring, and anon strewing the ground with 
their withered forms when autumn’s season advances. Men 
are luckless mortals (dsr! Bgoro’); alive, they are pitiable 
(siZugo’) ; dead, they are the xamévres, the enfeebled, the worn 
und wearied whose work is done. All this, too, is the effect 
of merely natural views. Of the penal character of death 
there is no notion. Sometimes it is sent as a sentence of the 
gods upon individual offenders. But as the race’s penalty for 
the race’s guilt, it is something beyond the cognisance of 
Homer. To him it is only a law, fate, or necessity. But even 
with this defect of that knowledge of death as the wages of 
sin, and of sin as the sting of death, by which revelation 
intensifies its solemnity,—a defect which might make it seem 
less terrible,—it is an event thus awful and abhorrent to man. 
As a simply natural incident, it is yet the sorest of evils, while 
life is the best of boons,—a gift with a price against which it 
were vain to weigh all Priam’s stores, heavy as they were 
before the sack of Troy, or the incalculable worth of all the 
votive gold which Phebus Apollo holds within the girth of 
rocky Pytho. 

In the Homeric apprehensions of man’s nature and destiny, 
what was it that threw such a lurid light over death and the 
state of the dead? The answer to this is dependent upon the 
sense found for the various terms used to express the parts of 
man’s compound being; and it is by no means easy to make 
out a consistent Homeric psychology. The best investigation 
of this subject is given by Nigelsbach, whose opinion is, that 
at death the real ego, the self-conscious personality, was held 
to cease. When the man died, the body was abandoned by 
the material principle of animal life, the ~~, which was 
resident in the body, yet distinct from it. The flight of this 
animal soul involved also the decay of the intellectual soul 
(duués); for the body was the bearer of the latter, in so far as 
the mental activities denoted by the terms, heart, will, reason 
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(%rop, xoadin, wévos, vooc, &c.), were all situated in the ggévec, the 
midriff separating the nobler inwards from the ignobler. For, 
in harmony with the common view of antiquity, it is not the 
head, but the breast, that is regarded as the seat of conscious- 
ness. Thinking, willing, recollecting, feeling, are all presented 
by Homer as in this material organ (év/ geo’), so that when it 
wastes, as it does when the animal soul quits the body, these 
intellectual powers losing their medium, lose also their reality. 
Thus Nagelsbach’s conclusion is, that the death-state was 
reckoned so vast an evil, for the particular reason that the body 
was the true man, and that, by the dissolution of the gzévs, 
the genuine personal life was lost. Perhaps this may be to 
specialise the terms too severely, and to cast back upon ancient 
generalities the light of modern distinctions. Probably 
Homer did not thus sharply define the personal life. It 
would be strange if these fresh and simple times had learned 
to draw precise distinctions between body, soul, and spirit ; so 
as to say that in one of these decisively the personality 
centred. Rather it was the whole compound being, the man 
of flesh and blood in the activities of earth, that formed the 
true manhood to Homer, so that, when the change of dissolu- 
tion ensued, the genuine being passed away, and no longer 
subsisted in its reality, either here or there. But, however it 
may be with some of these details, this much at least is clear, 
that the Homeric man, if he did not absolutely consider the 
body, as distinguished from soul (vz%) and spirit (dyués), to be 
his noblest and only substantial component, did at any rate 
regard it as the substratum and sustainer of all. He looked 
upon his real, personal existence, his being, so far as it was 
worthy of the name, as consisting in, and inseparably bound up 
with this union of corporeal and intelligent constituents which 
makes the man of flesh and blood. There is no evidence here 
of the idea of sow in the modern sense, or of spirit as an 
essence in ultimate contrast with the body. The clear 
discriminations between matter and spirit, with which we are 
so familiar, were born too Jate for Homer. With him, soul 
means the bond or breath of animal life, and reflection, 
emotion, volition, memory, are all expressed through the heart, 
strength, mind, and by these only so long as they are connected 
with the physical frame, or, more exactly, so long as these 
gséve¢, Which are their corporeal seat, subsist. In the flight of 
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this psyche, the glory of the warm, earthly life, has its setting. 
The body then becomes mere flesh and bones (edg? xai tersa), 
to be wasted by corruption, consumed by the fire, or devoured 
by beasts and birds of prey, while the man’s real and intelli- 
gent life comes to its close. So decidedly does the idea of the 
bodily predominate in man’s early conceptions of life’s essence. 
There are circumstances, no doubt, in which the body is 
spoken of as in some sense a shackle, or hindrance, to the 
higher being. But that is nothing more than a passing mood 
of feeling. If it is venturing upon undue precision to say 
decidedly that the body was the personality, it is unquestionable 
that the general representation puts the bodily in the fore- 
ground of that which men, in these days, felt and valued as 
true being. How large the preponderance was which was thus 
assigned to the corporeal, may be gathered from a variety of 
facts which come to the surface from time to time in the 
currents of Homeric thought. How significant it is that, 
until the corpse is buried or burned, the soul, as it would 
seem, is credited with a remanent connection with the body, 
the retention of which renders it too unlike the reduced 
corporeity of the true shades for free entrance to be allowed it 
into their realm and company. Nor less suggestive are the 
circumstances that, when these shades are exhibited as 
regaining for a brief space something like substantial life, it 
is regained by a channel of a material order, namely, by the 
blood ; and that, when Homer shews some dim straining after 
the great hope of an immortality of heavenly blessedness, it 
takes the form of a bodily translation of Menelaus to Elysium. 
It is the real man, in short, that comes to end in death, and 
what passes into the unknown world is only this psyche 
—this semi-material breath of life, which flutters away through 
the mouth or the open wound. Homer introduces his Iliad, 
in terms which imply this pre-eminence of the bodily, by 
invoking the goddess to sing of the baneful wrath of Peleus’ 
son, which brought countless woes upon the Greeks, and sent 
many noble souls (jwxés) of heroes to Hades untimely, while 
it gave themselves (airod;) a prey to dogs and carrion birds. 
The exodus here ascribed to the psyche is in accordance 
with a mode of representation which the history of ethnic 
beliefs proves to have been extensively current among widely 
separated nations. Welcker reminds us how the early 
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Slavonian families imagined that the soul flew like a bird ‘ 
out of the mouth of the dying, fluttering from tree to tree, 
restless until the discharge of burial rites; how the Kelts 
thought the spirits of the departed wandered in the clouds ; 
how the Red Skins of America saw them in the ruddy glow of 
the setting sun, and the Lapps beheld them in the shimmer- 
ing of the Aurora Borealis. The last mentioned fancy has 
been caught up and cast in beautiful poetic form by Coleridge, 
who describes the Laplander 
** Marking the streamy banners of the North, 

And thinking he those spirits soon should join 

Who there, in floating robes of rosy light, 

Dance sportively.” 

On this egress from the body, the souls quit the “warm 
precincts of the cheerful day,” in order to pass into a sadly 
altered sphere of existence. Themselves the principles of life, 
they cannot but subsist in some fashion, and a new residence 
must be provided for them. This is known as the house of 
Hades,—for in Homer usually, if not universally, Hades 
designates not the place but the deity. This seat of the 
assemblies of the dead appears to be situated beyond the 
dark tract known as Erebos, which serves as a sort of passage 
to it. But where precisely its locality was conceived to be, 
is by no means easy to determine.’ Some passages seem to 
place it at the western extremity of earth, beyond the encirc- 
ling ocean-stream, in which case we should have a parallel to 
the traditionary beliefs of many other nations, according to 
which it was thought to be where the sun sinks into the sea. 
Other sections, however, appear to fix it no less clearly under 
or in the heart of earth. Both sets of expressions will best be 
taken as they are, without elaborate schemes of reduction ; for 
in times when it was so much less easy for the mind to form 
definite notions of the unseen, opinion may well have had its 
variations, and more than one popular idea may have been 
current on a subject like this. But however it may stand 


1 Volcker (Homerische Geographie, 134-155) thinks two localities are 
taught,—under earth, and in the West outside our system. Eggers, in his 
De Orco Homerico, supposes a single scene, and that subterranean. Glad- 
stone holds that but one abode is intended, and that in the West. Welcker 
believes there is a real discrepancy here between the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Voss and Nitzsch affirm the Hades to be always subterranean, but with a 
western entrance, 
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with theories of thé exact locality, the complexion of the scene 
itself cannot be mistaken. Hues of dreariness overspread the 
outline. The trees of Hades are the poplars, significantly 
selected, as Ruskin suggests, because “ the frailness, fragility, 
and inconstancy of the leafage of the poplar-tree resembled 
the fancied ghost-people.” Its plains are barren. Instead 
of smiling with gracious fruits and blossoms, they are covered 
with the asphodel, the poor growth of a stony, clayey soil, 
whose parti-coloured blooms, used to bedeck graves, are the 
best the poor dead enjoy. Its rivers are “abhorred Styx, the 
flood of deadly hate,” “sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep,” 
Cocytus, “named of lamentation loud, heard on the rueful 
stream,” and Pyriphlegethon, with waves like the fire which 
consumes corpses. To all which, if we take the last Odyssey, 
must be added the white Leucadian rock, which, with the 
ocean-stream, the gates of the sun, and the deme of dreams, 
appears as the postern to Hades, and in which some see the 
dread emblem of the whitened heaps of the bones of the 
dead. In figures so dismal is the entire scene drawn. The 
convention of departed souls is a horror to the gods themselves, 
a region of densest darkness, where the sun never gleams with 
golden eye upon the miserable denizens, but night weighs 
upon them wearily for ever. 

The mode of being into which death ushers hapless 
mortals is in stern conformity with the sphere. It is scarce 
worthy to be deemed life. The dead are but siiwda, copies, 
images, shades of what they were in the world above; they 
are duévnva xégnve, fleeting, pithless heads; they range aimlessly 
over dreary meads of asphodel ; they flit about like shadows, 
or the folk one sees in visions. Strictly speaking, they are 
without substance. They are like smoke or vapour, so intan- 
gible that Ulysses thrice attempts to clasp his mother, and 
thrice her shade flees like a phantom or a dream from his 
embrace. Everything connected with them bears the same 
stamp of unreality. They have no genuine voice, none of the 
mellow articulate accents of “speech dividing men” (wégomes 
divégwrot). Instead of the pleasing notes of intelligence, the 
place resounds with their shrill, senseless shrieks, comparable 
only to the cries of birds or the gibbering of bats. Around 
Ulysses, according to the Hades-descent in the eleventh Odys- 
sey, was a clang of the dead, like the hideous noise of vultures. 
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The last book depicts them trooping after Hermes, “ gibbering 
all the dreary way,” as bats “ take wing and flutter, squeaking 
all around.” They are equally deficient in thought and 
emotion. They are heartless and witless (dxjgi, a&pzddees). 
Ulysses’ mother fails to recognise her own son. Their con- 
dition is altogether a thin, fantastic being, a fictitious, 
phantom existence, in which they continue to subsist, and 
little more,—the shadowy, unintelligent, impersonal types of 
their former bodily conscious selves. In all this there is a 
noticeable resemblance to the ghost-faith of our own remote 
ancestors. In the old mythology of Scotland, spectral forms, 
airy, but not absolutely immaterial, of feeble presence and 
weak utterance, and shewing the wounds by which they died, 
are among the most prominent figures. Passages strikingly 
parallel occur in the Ossianic poetry. Thus, in the description 
of Crugal : 


“ His face is like the beam of the setting moon ; his robes are of the 
clouds of the hill; his eyes are like two decaying flames ; dark is the 
wound on his breast ; the stars dim-twinkled through his form ; and his 
voice was like the sound of a distant stream. Dim and in tears he 
stood, and stretched his pale hand over the hero. Faintly he raised his 
feeble voice, like the gale of the reedy Lego; ‘ My ghost, O Connal! is 
on my native hills, but my corse is on the sands of Ullin. Thou shalt 
never talk with Crugal, nor find his lone steps on the heath; I am 
light as the blast of Cromla, and I move like the shadow of mist: 
Connal, son of Colgar, I see the dark cloud of death ; it hovers over the 
plains of Lena ; the sons of green Erin shall fall ; remove from the field 
of ghosts.’ Like the darkened moon, he retired in the midst of the 
whirling blast.” 


In a world so hazy, with avocations all unreal, the souls of 
men, like the thin images of what once they were, wearily 
bemoaning their debasement, and sighing for the most 
indigent position on a sun-lit earth as preferable to the doleful 
mockeries of Hades, spend an existence so inglorious and 
valueless, that the survivors cannot think of the departed as 
their true selves any more. Rather will they speak of the 
bodily forms which may be given over to wasting grave, 
devouring fire, or ravenous beast, as the men themselves, and 
of the souls despatched to Hades, as their bloodless and 
bodiless imitations. At the same time, a momentary return to 
real, rational life, is supposed possible. ‘To achieve this, 
however, something pertinent to the body must be pressed 
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into the service. In defect of the substantial ggévec, the 
material seat of thought, feeling, and will, another instrument 
must be found, related to the old, warm, corporeal being above, 
by which the phenomenal existence shall be transformed, for a 
time, into reality. This is the blood ; for, as a higher Law 
declares, “the blood is the life.” When these pithless heads 
of the dead have once tasted this, strength in some mysterious 
manner pours in upon them. Unknown avenues open up, 
along which the tides of consciousness, emotion, volition, and 
recollection return. As soon as Anticleia’s lips touch the 
black blood which, at Circe’s direction, has been poured into 
the trench, she recognises her son: “at once she knew him, 
and, wailing, addressed him with winged words.” By the 
same draught, the shade of Agamemnon receives power to 
know and converse with his old comrades in arms. Even the 
Theban seer, Teiresias, whose case is wholly peculiar, and who 
alone, by the favour of Persephone, retains in the disembodied 
state his petves turedor, and therewith the media of intellectual 
life, desires to drink of the blood, in order to secure the 
completion of his being,—if it be not that such draughts were 
needful for the perfect exercise of his gift of oracular 
utterance. 

The state of the dead, collectively resident in Hades’ house, 
must be thus described, if the materials are drawn from the 
entire contents of the two epics, with exception of the dubious 
second Nekyia in the last book of the Odyssey. If that is 
also accepted, the harmony of the account will be slightly 
discoloured by elements of a foreign tone. There a special 
conductor of the souls of the departed is introduced in the 
person of Hermes. Agamemnon seems to recognise Amphi- 
medon without quaffing the blood, unless that is a condition 
understood, although not expressed. There, too, the shades of 
the suitors apparently come in contact with the dead before 
their bodies are buried, whereas other passages present 
sepulture as the first requisite. This section, however, is 
too uncertain to be allowed to disturb the general view. 

Through the ruling conceptions, at the same time, occasional 
phenomena are observed, which are significantly contradictory. 
These shades are formless, unsubstantial entities; yet they can 
drink, and they retain the lineaments of their mundane figures 
so as to be recognised. Bodiless, they are yet capable of a 
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kind of bodily motion. Spirit-less, they yet can mourn, wish, 
and hate. Ghostly, unintelligent existences, bereft of clear 
consciousness, they yet have a longing for the revivification 
effected by the gore, and they can be scared from the trench 
by the flashing of a naked sword. Abstractly they are incap- 
able of all this. But the mind cannot carry out logically its 
own idea. As swae, they are at least the likenesses or species, 
however thin and shadowy, of their former selves. So the 
whole life below becomes an impoverished semblance of the 
life above. The departed have an utterance, although not the 
distinct speech of intelligence; they follow their vague pur- 
suits; their territory has its streams, its meadows, its trees, 
but all of ominous quality. It is on this principle also that 
we may explain how Minos decides law suits, and Achilles 
exercises a sort of shadowy sovereignty among the departed. 
It is, as Nagelsbach suggests, the impenetrable mysteriousness 
of the after-life, and the felt incapacity to realise what it may 
be, that not only render possible, but even provoke the juxta- 
position of opposing views. 

The same sense of the overawing obscurity of that new scene 
of existence operates to another effect, which seems at first in 
small accordance with the dominant representation. With all 
the poverty of the disembodied state, there attaches a certain 
sacredness to the dead. ‘Traces of a disposition to worship 
them, the early appearances of a citation of the departed, a 
hazy belief in their deeper insight into some subjects, and other 
incidental facts, indicate the workings of a consciousness that, 
while in one sense the dead are sadly inferior to the living, in 
another, a certain solemn superiority belongs to them. 


“The very purpose for which the hero of the Odyssey goes to Hades,” 
Professor Tyler observes, “is to learn facts about his own family and his 
own future, which not even the goddess Calypso could unveil to him ; 
and most of those with whom he converses know more than he does of 
the present state of their mutual friends on earth; indeed, they derive 
their poor pleasures chiefly from their knowledge of the upper world, 
even as their many woes flow chiefly from its remembrances, resentments, 
and regrets.” 


Deprecating their condition and, in most respects, making 
them less than they are, Homeric reflection is lured on to 
make them in some things more than they are. Naturally 
they are conceived in the shapes which they assume in dreams, 
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or as they live in the recollections of sorrowing friends, and in 
these fond memories they naturally appear to us such as they 
were when we looked upon them for the last time. They seem 
not to change, but in our thoughts they remain of the same age 
and form as when we parted from them, Those who have read 
the pleasant story of the Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family will remember how poor sister Beatrice, the worn, faded, 
decrepit nun, lives in the recollections of Dame Hermentrud and 
the aged domestics and villagers only as the fair young girl, the 
sunshine of her father’s halls, that she was in the old, old days 
of her unblighted youth, before compulsion drove her into a 
living death to kindred and the world in the cloisters of 
Nimptschen. It is the wide realm of memory that comes to 
be mystically projected outwards in men’s natural thoughts of 
the departed and their unvisited scenes. To this are due at 
once the little touches of graciousness which linger over some 
of the Homeric views of the dead, and the method in which 
the whole world of the gone is painted as the meagre image of 
the world of the surviving, the figures of the Hades-denizens 
being the bloodless copies of earth’s living men, the hunter's 
shade pursuing shadowy prey over shadowy mountains, and 
all the drear inhabitants practising the spectral imitations of 
occupations plied of old. 

The very inconsistencies and indistinctness of the Homeric 
idea of futurity have their own deep meaning. They lend 
additional magnitude to the ruling thought of life’s fulness as 
attainable only here, and intensify the gloom which settles on 
the other world. So dense is that gloom that nothing can 
dispel it. It is vain to appeal even to an Achilles, with the 
consideration of honours and compensations in Hades. The 
one thing that excites his frozen soul with a faint, passing 
gratification is the report of the bravery of the son who was 
left to sustain the honour of his name in Greece. On hearing 
this the ghost of swift AZacides, “measuring with longer 
strides for joy the meadow grey with asphodel, retired.” Yet 
we must not forget that, dismal as is the position of the shades, 
the fact that they swbsist at all is all-important. It is a 
matter of little consequence whether the «wa» is held to be 
the soul disembodied, or (with Welcker) the substantial form 
or Platonic idea of the man, which must survive all changes. 
Whatever it is theoretically, in Hades itself it is but a feeble 
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entity. Probably it is as undue a refinement to affirm, with 
Grotemeyer, that the part which subsists, this thin psyche, 
must be the real personality, as it is to say with Niagelsbach 
that the body is the true man. The weighty fact is, that while 
the glory and truth of life are made so dependent on the body’s 
subsistence, it is also held that something exists beyond the 
body’s time. That something, poor though its after-history 
may be, betrays how sincere was the feeling that man in some 
form must survive the wreck of death. 

Did these Homeric ideas embrace a belief in a final judg- 
ment and in the administration of rewards and punishments 
hereafter? The decision of this question is attended with 
some uncertainity, in consequence of doubts alleged against 
more than one of the pertinent texts. The section in the 
eleventh Odyssey, where Ulysses details to Alcinous his inter- 
view with many of the notabilities of Hades, has been suspected 
from the earliest days of criticism, on the ground of internal 
inconsisténcies. Its importance is largely due to the intro- 
duction of Minos as judge, sitting with golden sceptre in hand, 
listening to the pleadings of the shades. It is not made clear, 
however, that this judgment is one fixing the destinies of the 
departed. On the contrary, this administrator of law is most 
reasonably understood to be exhibited in the inane continuance 
of a prerogative possessed on earth, pronouncing blank decisions 
on fictitious disputes as once he settled real suits among the 
living. Other things, which are sometimes pressed into this 
service, have no actual bearing on the subject. The residence 
of Rhadamanthus in the Elysian plain, for example, decides 
nothing for or against a doctrine of retribution. There are 
two passages, however, the authenticity of which may fairly 
be trusted, and which must be allowed to be of primary 
consequence. In the one (liad, iii. 278), Atrides invokes 
the powers beneath who punish perjured souls, and in the 
other (Jliad, xix. 559), the Greeks in silent awe hear the 
same monarch address his prayer to the Furies who “ in 
realms of nether night mark each bold sinner, and chastise 
the falsely swearing wight.” Even with these sections, some 
eminent students, like Nitzsch, deny that the Homeric poems 
indicate a knowledge of anything like a judicial handling of 
the dead. This denial, however, rests on interpretations open 
to serious doubt; and on all grounds it is best to take these 
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texts as they stand, admitting that they contain at least hints 
of a belief in some sort of future retribution. Value must 
also be allowed for the fact that, besides Hades, other two 
distinct localities are mentioned,—the Elysian plain, where is 
neither winter, snow, nor shower, but “ ocean ever, to refresh 
mankind, breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind ;” and 
Tartarus, which is as far below Hades as heaven is upwards 
above the earth. In these three divisions of the invisible 
world, Mr Gladstone recognises a place of bliss, a place of 
punishment, and an intermediate state, forming vague but 
correct parallels to the heaven, hell, and Hades of revelation. 
His conclusion on the whole subject is thus expressed : 


“Upon the whole, the Homeric pictures of the prolongation of our 
individual existence beyond the grave ; the continuance in the better 
world of the habits and propensities acquired or confirmed in this ; and 
the administration in the infernal regions of penalties for sin ; all these 
things, though vaguely conceived, stand in marked contrast with the 
far more shadowy, impersonal, and, above all, merally neutral pictures 
ef the invisible and future world, which alone were admitted into the 
practical belief of the best among the Greek philosophers.” 


But to make the doctrine of future retribution appear in 
the Homeric poems as a sanction of the moral law so 
decisively that later speculative views were but its weakened 
and bizarre editions, is to put more upon the paragraphs than 
they will sustain. The idea of rewards and punishments, if 
here at all, is here only in the most fragmentary form. The 
vast body of Homeric utterances undoubtedly presents the 
present life as the real scene of the awards of the Deity. 
Wickedness the gods do punish, but it is by sending mis- 
fortune upon the offenders in the body. There is, indeed, the 
region of utter darkness known as Tartarus. But the sins 
avenged there are sins of direct rebellion against heaven. It 
is the prison-house, not of men, but of insurgent and de- 
graded immortals, like Kronos, Iapetus, and the Titans. 
There is also a Homeric paradise. But the Elysian plain is 
not a region fairly separated from this world. It is “at earth’s 
farthest end,” and is enjoyed only by a few favourites and 
relations of Jove, whose deportation thither proceeds on no 
principle of moral judgment. Hades is still the cheerless 
asylum into which the mass of men, good and evil, Achilles 
and Agamemnon as well as the meanest of their serfs, must 
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enter. It is possible that these pictures of Elysium and Tar- 
tarus may have been to some extent poetic embellishments, 
and that the popular faith may have been deeper than these 
belie. But, so far as the actual facts of the poems go, we 
certainly have in ail this no defined belief in a judgment in 
righteousness awaiting all the dead, or in a distribution of 
penalties and awards as the ultimatum of human fates. 

Yet we can scarcely err in discovering here at least the 
unsteady bodings of such truths. The cases of Tityos with 
the vultures ravening in his undying liver, Sisyphus rolling 
the ever rebounding stone, and Tantalus pining with thirst 
amid a sea of waves, if allowed to be genuine, might offer 
most pronounced examples of penal infliction in Hades. But 
even apart from these, the passages already cited appear to 
ascribe to the Erinyes,—those stern impersonations of the 
passions as their own avengers,—the ministry of punishment 
in the lower world as well as in the upper. In the idea of the 
oath, too, there lay something ready to develope in the same 
direction. 


“The first hunter or shepherd,” says an eminent writer on history, 
“who swore to another and disappointed him not, though it were to his 
own hindrance, must have felt the supernatural sanction of duty and the 
eternity of moral, as contrasted with physical, evil ; and therefore he 
must implicitly have believed in the two great articles of natural religion 
God and the Immortality of the soul.” ? 


But the sense of accountability, contained in the oath, pointed 
to a supernatural vindication of the right hereafter, if not 
here, which made the notion of perjury terrible. In the same 
manner, although less decidedly, we witness the heroic mind 
in its struggle to reach or recover the faith in a heaven. The 
entirely singular case of Teiresias, who, by the grace of a deity, 
obtains the secured possession of the organs of consciousness 
and the gift of reason (véov wemiedas) after death, may express 
obscurely the conviction that, while the multitude of souls 
pass indiscriminately into the land of vacancy, there must be 
some better thing provided for the eminently good. The 
story of Ganymede’s assumption to Olympus, on account of 
his beauty, to live perpetually with the immortals; the fancy 
which sets Castor and Pollux in a kind of ebb and flow of 
favour, alive the one day, and but shades the other; and the 
1 Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on Modern History, p. 35. 
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curious disintegration ascribed to Herakles, whose image 
(wae) is in Hades, while he himself (airéz) is with the gods, 
bear also in the same direction. But, at the best, it is only a 
feeble hold that the Homeric mind has on the truths of a heaven 
and a hell. It is only upon a few surpassing offenders, such as 
the perjured, that the burden of an added woe hereafter falls, 
as it is but to a few exceptional favourites that a continuance 
of happiness is granted. Some witness is borne to the truth, 
that “whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
The natural consequences of conduct in this life follow men 
somehow into the future, and character and conduct are both 
irreversible there, although they are but attenuated editions of 
what they were. But positive punishment and reward are 
administered, at the most, only to a few. For the mass, this 
world is the only substantial theatre of human fates ; and the 
other world is not so much a state of retribution as an inane 
prolongation of earth. It is vain to urge, as Welcker is inclined 
to do, that the introduction of the few special instances is an 
argument for the possession of a larger faith. If we keep by 
the plain testimonies of the poems themselves, the conclusion 
must be, after all due allowance is made for the few fitful 
evidences of the rising or recovering of clearer ideas of a moral 
futurity, that Homeric thought is practically arrested at the 
belief in a pithless existence, only a single remove from abso- 
lute inanition, as the common destiny of all the departed. 

These conceptions, bald as they are, stand unsupported by 
any of those speculative efforts by which elsewhere it was 
sought to give them the semblance of a more positive reality. 
How largely the dogma of Metempsychosis, for example, was 
handled as a solvent for the mysteries of destiny, is well under- 
stood. It could be used to interpret the earthly life as at 
once a penitentiary for past evil and a probation for futurity : 

“ In the darkness of the ancient mind on the subject of a future state,” 
it has been well said, “it seemed to satisfy to some extent the natural 
desire of continued existence, and supplied, moreover, what was to the 
common mind a great defect in any theory of immortality, a conceivable 
and even probable machinery or bodily apparatus in connection with 
which life might still be considered possible.” ? 
But the doctrine of transmigration is absent here. The theory 
of possible variation in the fates of souls, as taught by Pytha- 
goras, appears in no form in these epics. From the Homeric 

' Professor Geddes’s Phaedo of Plato, p. 238. 
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Hades, when once its gates close upon the hero, there is no 
escape, least of all to any paradise. What we have here is the 
affecting spectacle of the human mind assigning to the body the 
superior weight in its ideas of life’sreality, yetshewing how unable 
it is, when it sees that body perish, to forego its belief in the per- 
petuation of some part of man’s nature, should it be but a mere 
phantom,—betraying also its inability to rest in the notion of a 
mere subsistence, and conjuring vaguely some dreamy, mundane 
place of bliss at least for the few. But so far as there is any 
sign of a retributive hereafter, the preponderance naturally, 
yet sadly, inclines to the scale of punishment and misery. 
The extreme height to which Homeric presage, at its best and 
brightest, rises, is the notion of an immortality consisting in 
a deathless prolongation of the bodily life of sense, on a plain 
well furnished for physical comfort. Menelaus does not pass 
through death and emerge again to permanent bliss, but is 
transferred in the living body as it now is, to Elysian fields, 
the privilege of residence in which is his, because he is Jove’s 
son-in-law. If there are any hints of the truth of the 
independent fulness of life proper to the spirit of man, as 
some have found in the great scene between Achilles and the 
shade of Patroclus, they are but the obscurest guesses. The 
idea of the soul’s separate and superior being is unknown. 
Homer’s notions of immortality are all conditioned by the 
material. Yet he catches no sight of the body’s highest destiny. 
The supreme faith, then attained by Hellenic thought, the 
faith which limits men’s grandest views of life, is the flickering 
belief in an immortality, better, indeed, than the annihilation 
expected by the Epicurean, or the absorption craved by 
Arabian pantheists, but at its purest only half personal, and 
with no hope of an awakening of the sleeping dust. Though 
the strength and excellence of life had for Homer their centre 
and pulse in the body, neither did he nor any of his successors in 
the brilliant procession of the thinkers of Hellenic heathenism, 
ever conceive of that truest dignity of the body which is 
expressed in the Christian belief in a bodily resurrection. 
For him the future held no risen Christ, the past had seen no 
angel watching by the opened tomb. To him, in a far more 
serious sense than to Jacob, David, or Hezekiah, death was not 
abolished, life and immortality not brought to light. 


STEWART D. F. SALMOND. 
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Art. IIl.—Ultramontanism and Civil Society. 


ie is singular to find theories of sacerdotal authority, from 

which the Gregorys and Innocents would have shrunk, 
reserved for an age of scepticism, and the Papacy challenging 
all the world to a trial of strength at the period of its deepest 
temporal humiliation. Pius IX. has lived beyond the fabled 
years of St Peter, to see changes and revolutions that have 
shaken the world to its centre; but no change or revolution 
has come in favour of Rome to restore the old influence once 
so eagerly intrigued for by diplomatists, secured by concordats, 
and inscribed on institutions. Superstition is still, no doubt, 
a great force in Christendom, for great masses of its people 
are, in religious matters, not more enlightened than they were 
five hundred years ago, and the Papacy can therefore com- 
mand the services of a large and fanatical body of adherents 
recruited out of that element in every Catholic community 
which is most opposed to the prevailing ideas of the age in 
politics and philosophy. But it has not a friend among the 
kings or statesmen of the age, and its whole civil policy has 
signally failed both at home and abroad, because, based upon a 
profound ignorance of human nature, it has been guided by 
convictions entirely at variance with the irresistible tendencies 
of modern society. 

How comes it to pass, then, that Pius IX. should select the 
period of his greatest humiliation for putting forth the whole 
Roman theory as to the indefeasible rights of the Church, 
asserting the absolute supremacy of the spiritual power in 
civil society in terms that admit no compromise, and without 
a single word to soften the harshness of his claims? Why 
should he attempt to revive, in our sceptical days, the over- 
awing menace of spiritual authority, which for ten centuries 
met no challenge in Christendom, and not a sound to break 
the long echo of its own solitary voice? How is it that the 
decrees of the Vatican are most commanding and confident at 
the time that its direct political power is almost annihilated ? 
Are we to see in this attitude of authority and defiance the 
hidden strength of the Papacy, or rather its utter barrenness 
of all true resource? Are we to regard it as a fatal instance 
of the mistake by which popes and kings have ere now over- 
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estimated their strength against the forces of society? or 
is it that a bold policy—the policy to lose all or nothing 
—is expected to command success in an age that trembles 
with the play of a thousand distracting and vacillating forces ? 
Rome conquered once by ages of sublime assumption; she 
still knows the wisdom of assuming the tone and front of a 
dauntless and even audacious hardihood; and may she not 
recover her sway by the weakness of such parties as, ignorant 
of their own rights, increase her power by giving ‘way? This 
seems to be the true explanation of the Hildebrandine revival 
in the Church of Rome. A strong and absolute organization, 
always prepared to act with decision, is expected to conquer 
in moments of temporary confusion, though there is always a 
risk of such a momentary success being followed by a terrible 
revenge. For example, the kings of Europe, threatened by 
the people in 1848, in their abject dread of another political 
crisis, and their desire to employ in their defence every 
reactionary tendency which society contained, fell back upon 
the priests, so that what seemed to threaten the very destruc- 
tion of both State and Church, became the starting-point of 
clerical ascendancy. Yet before ten years had passed, the 
governments began, one by one, to repudiate ecclesiastical 
principles, or were forced to abandon their obedience, till all the 
political agencies on which the Church depended for success 
were utterly wrested from her grasp. The present idea of the 
Papacy is then quite intelligible. Its familiar policy has 
always been to denounce all authority which does not spring 
from itself, and consequently to discourage every movement 
which tends to raise up constituted bodies sufficiently powerful 
to confront its sway; and as Europe has virtually repudiated 
its authority in the secular, and even to a large extent in the 
spiritual sphere, it is resolved to shew how destructive it can 
be if nations will not take it into alliance,—in a word, that 
government will be impossible without it. Kings and states- 
men will thus, it is expected, be driven to seek alliance with 
the great central authority at Rome against those dark 
revolutionary forces which threaten to undermine society. 
For this purpose the Papacy has organised itself anew; all 
signs of weakness are discarded ; it will league itself with the 
new democracies, as it once did with the old despotisms, of 
Europe; and instead of bowing its spiritual pride to the 
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temporal necessities of its position, or being forced to modify 
or conceal the policy it would have gladly asserted or avowed 
in deference to exigencies it was impossible to resist, it is now 
more ready than ever to take an independent and high-handed 
course, because it has nobody now to consult nor even anybody 
to thank. As the world gives nothing to it, so it will give 
nothing to the world in the way of compromise or surrender. 
Undoubtedly this new attitude will constitute a formidable 
danger to the peace of the world, exactly in the degree in 
which the high Ultramontane theory of its claims is more 
destructive than one more compromising and concessive. And 
thus, in the midst of the revolutionary disquietudes of this 
century, when the foundations of social order and government 
have been shaken by successive earthquakes, and the fabric of 
the world’s faith is loosed at every joint, the Papacy, seizing 
its opportunity, seeks to impose its authority anew upon our 
disjointed time. Its object is clearly to stem the whole 
current of events, and to turn the course of modern thought 
backward toward the middle ages. 

We propose to examine this high Ultramontane theory with 
exclusive reference to its effects upon politics and statesmanship, 
and to inquire into its prospects of success in civil society, with 
some notice of the various modes in which it will be encountered 
by the statesmanship, the intellect, and the conscience of the 
world. Happily we are at no loss for an elaborate and 
authoritative statement of this theory, in the somewhat 
remarkable paper published last year by Archbishop Manning, 
with the title, Ultramontanism and Casarism. Its design 
seems to have been to draw special attention to the Falck 
laws in Germany; indeed, all its principles are elaborately 
applied to the German case; but if these laws are to be con- 
demned by Englishmen, it will not be on the principles either 
of Ultramontanism or of Cesarism, but of that religious 
freedom which the Syllabus so trenchantly condemns. Czsar- 
ism, according to Dr Manning, is the great enemy of God. 
There was a time, however, when his master had not a word 
to say against it. When the Austrian government caused the 
two bishops of Neusol and Grosswardein to be condemned to 
death, Pius IX. had no word of sympathy for them or of 
reproach for their executioners; and when the Neapolitan 
government persecuted the peaceful monks of Monte Cassino 
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under his eyes, and the Duke of Parma plundered the learned 
Benedictines of Parma and the honest Lazarists of Piacenza, 
there was no thunder from the Vatican, such as that which 
rolls over Italy or Germany when the governments of these 
two nations abolish monkery or banish the Jesuits." We are 
not disposed, however, to find fault with Dr Manning for 
making the Falck laws the text of an elaborate manifesto in 
favour of Ultramontane principles. His theory can be judged 
without reference to Germany at all, and it is important for us 
all to understand its true bearing and consequences in the 
light of past history and the modern Syllabus. 

The claim Dr Manning asserts for his Church is an immense 
one: 


“Christianity has introduced two principles of Divine authority into 
human society: the one, the absolute separation of the two powers, 
spiritual and civil; and the other, the supremacy of the spiritual over 
the civil in all matters within its competency or divine jurisdiction.” ... 
“ The Church is supreme in its own sphere over the State.”... “ Let us 
then ascertain somewhat farther what is the meaning of supreme. Any 
power which is independent and can alone fix the limits of its own juris- 
diction, and can thereby fix the limits of all other jurisdictions, is ipso 
facto supreme ; but the Church of Jesus Christ, within the sphere of 
revelation, of faith, and morals, is all this or nothing, or worse than 
nothing, an imposture and an usurpation—that is, it is Christ or Anti- 
Christ.” . . . “The essence of ‘ Ultramontanism’ is that the Church, being a 
Divine institution, and by Divine assistance infallible, is within its own 
sphere independent of all powers, and as the guardian and interpreter of 
the Divine law, is the proper judge of men and nations in all things 
touching that law in faith and morals.” 


These passages very fairly represent the theory of Dr Man- 
ning. The question is, then, How is this theory to be met? 
It is not possible to meet it from the Gallican standpoint. 
The Gallican is certainly strong in the historical points of the 


? Mr Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., in his reply to Dr Manning in the Contem- 
porary Review, meets the assertion that ‘‘the State cannot command man’s 
intellect, it cannot control his conscience, it cannot coerce his will,” by the 
following argument, which is at least very embarrassing to his opponent :— 
‘*Throughout the greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the one object of the Roman Catholic Church was to get the Roman Catholic 
States to do all this to the point of extermination, and by the unsparing use 
of the most revolting cruelties ; and to a very great extent it succeeded in its 
efforts. If the State, as represented by Philip II. and others, acted within 
its sphere, what are we to say to Archbishop Manning's principle? If it 
overstepped its sphere, what are we to say of the Church, at whose instiga- 
tion, and with whose warm approval, it did so?” 
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controversy, but Dr Dorner has shewn that on the principles 
of Gallicanism the dogma of infallibility, which is superior to 
all history, al] evidence, and all fact, must nevertheless be 
received. But why speak of Gallicanism? It is extinct. 
The inflexible logic of Rome has had as much to do with its 
fall as the French Revolution itself—a logic which leads 
inevitably to the suppression of all individuality of thought, 
and the merging of all interests in the will of the Pope. We 
are equally sceptical of help from the Erastian or Hobbist side, 
represented by Mr James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., the author 
of two able papers in the Contemporary Review in reply to 
Archbishop Manning. He argues the question from a dis- 
tinctively sceptical standpoint, attacking the very bases of 
religious belief; but his theory is, after all, in substantial 
agreement with that of Dr Manning himself, and offers no 
security for spiritual independence. 

Our standpoint is that of spiritual independence,—the 
Church and the State two co-ordinate powers,—and Dr Man- 
ning cannot carry his point against us till he has demonstrably 
shewn, first, that, according to the original constitution of the 
Church, the spiritual has control over the civil power ; and, 
secondly, that this control is lodged in the hands of the Pope 
of Rome. 

Now, Dr Manning has not honestly given us the full Roman 
theory of the Pope’s supremacy. He says the spiritual power 
is supreme in its own sphere—that is, the sphere of faith and 
morals—over the State. But, before the Reformation, the 
doctrine was that the Pope has, jure divino, a direct supreme 
power in all temporal as well as spiritual matters. Bellarmine 
denied the direct temporal supremacy, holding to an indirect 
jurisdiction in temporal matters in ordine ad spiritualia ; 
for which offence Pope Sixtus V. put his treatise, De Romano 
Pontifice, in the Index. The Pope, however, died before the 
Index was published, and his successor erased the work of 
Bellarmine from the list. Now, it is futile to say, as some 
apologists have done, that the claim to universal dominion, as 
an adjunct of spiritual supremacy and _ infallibility, was 
restricted to the dark ages; for, not to insist that infallibility 
even in the dark ages is still infallibility, Sixtus V. was 
undoubtedly infallible, according to the Vatican dogma, when 
he condemned the Bellarmine theory. Dr Manning would 
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have us believe that the Ultramontane theory allows some inde- 
pendent place for the civil power ; but the fact is far otherwise. 
Perhaps he imagines that his own theory is in effect equally 
sweeping in its action, because the claim of the Church, or 
“the supremacy of the spiritual over the civil in all matters 
within its competence or divine jurisdiction,” really amounts 
to a complete control over the State in all things, as all things 
have a moral as well as a secular side, while the Pope will 
always be sure to reserve in his own hands the decision as to 
what is secular and what is spiritual, and will be sure to 
contract the meaning of the one and expand the meaning of 
the other in a way that will best subserve his own interests 
and policy. 

But what evidence does Dr Manning furnish to shew that 
the spiritual power has control over the ciyil, and that it 
received this power from Christ or His apostles? And, also, 
what evidence as to the mode in which the power is to be 
exercised, if resisted? For, as the action of the Popes is now 
acknowledged to have been infallible when they dethroned 
sovereigns, and released subjects from their allegiance, and 
suppressed religious freedom, and directed crusades against 
heretics, the evidence ought to be easily forthcoming that this 
action was clearly foreseen, provided for, and sanctioned by 
the direct authority of Christ and His apostles. There is no 
evidence whatever. There was no connection between the 
Church and the State, such as now exists, in the time of the 
apostles; there was no Christian State in existence ; and it 
would be very singular, indeed, if any words of theirs, when 
Christianity was not even a tolerated sect, should be held to 
sanction the rule of the Church over the State, not only in 
spiritual but in temporal things. Our Lord knew that His 
Church was to be concerned with higher interests than the 
State; yet He nowhere intimated to the apostles that the 
Church was on that account to rule over the State. When 
He said, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s,” He did not say what things 
were Cesar’s and what things were God’s, neither did He say 
that Peter and his successors should always determine the 


limits of these respective jurisdictions to the end of time; but 
He certainly did assign a perfectly distinct and independent 
place to Cesar in society, without a hint of the spiritual 
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power ever coming to exercise a universal dominion over Cesar 
himself, even to the extent of dethroning him and releasing 
his subjects from their allegiance. When He said, “ Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,’ He did not mean, as Ultramontanes affirm, 
to exempt ecclesiastics from civil jurisdiction, or ecclesiastical 
property from the ordinary civil imposts ; for He himself paid 
tribute, and His apostles enjoined its payment also with all 
due civil obedience. Our Lord acknowledged the power of 
Pilate over Himself, and submitted to it: “Thou couldest 
have no power at all against Me except it were given thee 
from above.” When He said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” He did not assume for its ministers the right of control 
over all the kingdoms of the world, after the full Roman 
theory, nor the power of dethroning kings or of releasing 
subjects from their allegiance. The Ultramontanes imagine 
that the answer of Peter to the Sanhedrim—* We must obey 
God rather than men ”—covers the entire claim of the spiritual 
power. But these words were a plea for toleration, not a 
demand for power. Peter did not mean thereby to deny the 
proper jurisdiction of the State, nor to arrogate for the Church 
the power of controlling State action. He knew that God had 
assigned the State its jurisdiction, and that all its officers were 
responsible, not to the Church, but to God Himself, for the 
due discharge of its duties, at the very time that he assumed 
to himself the responsibility of disobeying its direct commands. 
Neither Peter nor Paul at any time, while they enjoined 
obedience to the heathen powers, assumed the right exercised 
by so many Popes of dictating principles of government, or of 
settling the functions of civil officers, though they knew that 
Christianity must be more or less affected by civil legislation 
and action. The right of Christians to influence Government 
in a Christian way, with the view of bringing its principles into 
fuller accordance with the divine order established in the 
Scriptures, is not denied; but nothing in such a claim can 
justify the attempt of the Church to deny the independent 
jurisdiction of the State, and the rule of the Church over the 
State, much less the employment of “carnal weapons” in its 
warfare against it. The New Testament shews us, then, the 
Christian Church a free, self-governing body, independent of 
the State in its ecclesiastical affairs, but in no instance 
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assuming a right of control over the State. It is equally 
evident from what we have said that neither our Lord nor 
His apostles made any provision for the fact of States resisting 
Church control, in the way of laying interdicts, dethroning 
sovereigns, or releasing subjects from their allegiance. 

Dr Manning would have us believe that the Ultramontane 
principle has been virtually accepted by nearly all Protestant 
Churches, including the Free Churches of England and Scot- 
land, and he imagines that he has settled the whole question 
by ascribing supremacy to the power which fixes the limits of 
two jurisdictions in mixed questions. Now, Mr Alexander 
Taylor Innes has made it very plain, in his article in the 
Contemporary, that the Free Church of Scotland has made 
no claim at all resembling that of Ultramontanism. The 
position of all the Free Churches is, that Church and State are 
mutually independent, each supreme in its own sphere; and 
the Free Church of Scotland never made a claim that, in 
mixed questions, partly civil and partly spiritual, the State 
should bow to the decision or dictation of the Church, but 
strenuously maintained that both were judges, that the judg- 
ment of each was to rule its own province, and that if they 
could not agree, they must separate. Throughout the whole 
controversy, as Mr Innes observes, “the Free Church con- 
tention was, that neither power had the right to fix for the 
other the limits of its jurisdiction or the rule of its actings; 
that is, that neither was supreme, in the Ultramontane sense, 
but both were independent.” 

Now, if Dr Manning merely demanded spiritual independ- 
ence, we should not oppose his claim, because, as the late Dr 
Bannerman so ably shewed, the independence of the Church 
is but another form of the doctrine of liberty of conscience and 
the right of private judgment in the individual. It is nothing 
more than a demand for toleration. The principle is a right 
one; but as the Church of Rome is a great political organiza- 
tion as well as a Church, and claims the right of interfering, 
by virtue of its spiritual supremacy, in the civil administration 
of kingdoms professedly independent, it does not afford a very 
favourable arena on which to fight the battle of spiritual 
independence. 

Dr Manning applies his Ultramontane theory to the case of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Germany groaning under the 
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Falck laws, and tries to convince us that the Ledowchowskis, 
Kettelers, and Martins, are fighting the battle of spiritual 
independence like the heroes of the “Ten Years’ Conflict” in 
Scotland. It is exceedingly important in an inquiry of this 
sort that we should be equally true to our Church principles 
and to the well-established maxims of civil and religious 
liberty. He describes at length the Cesarist tyranny which 
operates so fatally against the independence of his church in 
Germany. The Falck laws cut off appeals to the Holy See, 
by declaring that all causes must be tried by German tribunals; 
they suspend the power of excommunication upon the concur- 
rent sanction of the civil power, so that the Church is not in a 
position to decide who are, and who are not, in its communion ; 
they give to the State a leading share in forming and educat- 
ing the clergy; they suspend the power of bishops in giving 
cure of souls, upon the assent of the civil power ; and they estab- 
lish an ecclesiastical council, the effect of which is to substitute 
the Emperor for the Pope. There cannot be a doubt that 
these laws restrict the independence of the Church, and are, 
according to our English ideas, an unjustifiable interference 
with its liberty. But the affair is not to be disposed of in 
this simple manner. We must remember, in the first place, 
that the German government has done nothing that Roman 
Catholic governments have not done over and over again, with 
the tacit consent and connivance of the Holy See itself. The 
French kings, to speak of no other, exercised this Cesarist 
tyranny for ages. Then, we must remember that the Roman 
Catholic Church is established in Germany, and its bishops 
and priests enjoy civil privileges and exercise civil functions. 
Therefore the State imagines itself justified, according to its 
ancient traditions, in dealing with them differently from what 
we in England deal with Roman Catholic priests. If the 
Church in Germany were a mere voluntary society, regulating 
its internal affairs by laws which ordinarily are purely its own 
concern, the State could not justly interfere; but it now 
demands all the advantages, while it repudiates all those 
restrictions of establishment which States are becoming more 
nclined now than ever to lay upon religious societies. It is 
therefore quite illusory for Dr Manning to point to England 
and America as lands where the Catholic Church enjoys un- 
bounded freedom and toleration, because in these countries it 
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is only one of the various religious sects existing altogether 
apart from State influence and support. 

But while we thus agree with Dr Manning in regarding 
much of the ecclesiastical legislation of Germany as an unjust 
infringement on the liberties of the Church, we do so, not on 
the principles of Ultramontanism, but of spiritual independ- 
ence.' Yet when he taunts English and Scotch Liberals with 
surrendering the principles of toleration, because some of them 
expressed approval of the Bismarck policy, he forgets that he 
has to surrender his own principles in order to obtain a 
standing-room for his Church in Protestant countries. If he 
pleads for religious liberty, it is on our principles, not on his 
own; it is by a pass through the very heart of Protestantism 
he must go, in order to secure a footing anywhere for his 
Church. If the Czsarism of Germany were destroyed, and 
Ultramontanism could take its place, with unlimited scope for 
its action, we need not travel beyond the Syllabus to know 
how ill it would fare with the Germans, Protestant and 
Catholic, and with the interests of German civilization. If 
Ultramontanism be Christianity, as he strenuously insists, then 
those ages were the most Christian in which the temporal 
power was most subservient to the spiritual. But the effect of 
such an admission is to place upon the spiritual power the 
awful guilt of those persecutions which the kings of Europe 
carried on for centuries against the enemies of the Church. 
Dr Manning condemns the persecutions of Czesarism under the 
sarly Roman Emperors; but we should like to know whether 
it is to Casarism we are to ascribe the Crusades against the 
Albigenses, the massacre of St Bartholomew, and the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain? The temporal power was most submissive to 
the spiritual through all these grand enterprises; and if Rome 
ever sanctioned persecution, she sanctioned it for ever. 

Yet Dr Manning is still at great pains to convince us that 
the reign of Ultramontanism would be conducive to order, 
liberty, and civilization. He says: 


1 We cannot express any opinion with regard to some of these German 
laws, especially those which were avowedly passed to repress the disloyalty 
of the Catholic clergy. It is naturally difficult for us to judge such a ques- 
tion. The State is undoubtedly justified in defending itself from attack ; 
but it is a grave error for a statesman to pass laws that cannot be executed. 
This, we fear, is the character of a portion of this legislation. 
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“The Church has been, and ever will be, the source of all human 
liberty ; the Church was the mother of all free nations.” ‘ The separation 
of the spiritual power from the civil, and the supremacy of the spiritual 
over the civil order of the Christian world, has redeemed princes from 
the degradation of tyrants, and mankind from an inhuman slavery.” 


The opinion of history has always been that the Church of 
Rome has been the great foe of freedom, the great despot of 
political and social life, and the worst ally of civilization. 
Liberty cannot exist without freedom of the press, freedom of 
discussion, and, above all, the independence of the temporal 
power from the spiritual in all political matters. Where did 
the Church ever allow this? Where is the country that has 
enjoyed religious liberty under her full sway? In France, 
has not the Church always ranged itself on the side of despotism 
and ignorance, and has not scepticism had to fight alone the 
battles of justice, science, and political and civil freedom? Did 
she not league her priesthood with despotism after the earth- 
quakes of 1848, and bless the Princes in breaking the oaths 
by which they bound themselves to bestow a measure of free- 
dom which proved dangerous to sacerdotal pretensions? But 
Dr Manning goes back a long way in history to shew that the 
Church is, notwithstanding, the “ mother of all free nations.” 
There can be no doubt that when the civil power was in 
danger of becoming a tyranny in the middle ages, the Church 
did good service by resisting the violence of kings and nobles ; 
but the kings and the nobles did equally good service by 
resisting the tyranny of the Church, which, in fighting against 
kings and nobles, was really contending for an independent 
authority not less tyrannical than theirs. We should like to 
know when the Popes ever resisted tyranny employed for 
their own purposes. Pagan Cesarism was, according to Dr 
Manning, “the dominion of man over man;” but the Popes 
never shewed any objection to the dominion of man over man 
when it was in the hands of a Louis XIV. ora Philip II. Do 
we not know that Pope Innocent III. condemned the great 
Charter of English liberties." Do we not know that those 

1 Dr Manning says the Pope did not condemn the liberties granted by the 
Charter, but only the mode by which it was extorted. But he condemned it 
notwithstanding. He declared it null and void ; and no Pope has ever since 
withdrawn the condemnation of Pope Innocent. How little ground for Dr 


Manning’s miserable quibble is there in the very language of the Bull !— 
‘We, therefore, with the advice of our brethren, altogether repudiate and 
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guarantees, which almost every European nation—and none 
more than Spain—inherited from its ancestors, in the form 
of a Cortes, a parliament, or a states-general,; the kings of 
Europe were permitted to extinguish, one by one, unrebuked 
and unresisted by the Papacy? How ridiculous to say, 
farther, that “To the Church we. owe the order, progress, 
civilization, and, so far as there has been peace on the earth, 
the peace of the Christian world”! What does Dr Manning 
mean by civilization? The world means by it social en- 
lightenment, popular education, the power of the press, repre- 
sentative government, free trade, and emancipation. Judge 
Protestant and Catholic nations by this definition. How is 
it that, while Protestant nations are distinguished by popular 
intelligence, enterprise, and prosperity, managing all the 
grand schemes of men, and taking the lead in all that tends 
to elevate human nature, the Roman Catholic nations, as a 
rule, lag behind, or make advance only by feeble imitation of 
their Protestant neighbours, and always at the expense of 
Catholic principles? “ What folly,” says Guizot, “for Catholics 
to speak as if social disturbances and practical irreligion were 
due to Protestantism, when Protestantism proves itself the 
most effectual bulwark against both!” If we are to accept 
the Ultramontane theory as true, we must, in fact, believe 
that the whole world has been wrong for three hundred and 
fifty years. 


It is now time for us to consider the probable destiny of this 
Ultramontanism, and its prospects of success in an age with a 
vast variety of agencies always consciously, or unconsciously, 
working to counteract its influence. We know that the power 
of the Papacy, when limited, has always been limited from 
without and not from within, and that it still acts up to the 
limits of the power left to it, wherever its sway is admitted. 
We shall therefore be obliged to consider the attitude of the 
world without, as well as the force of Ultramontanism within, 
in order to reach a tolerably fair judgment on the problem 
before us. We believe, then, that a full and dispassionate 
condemn the Charter ; we prohibit the King, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion, from observing it, and the Barons from attempting to exact the observ- 
ance of it ; we altogether quash the Charter, and pronounce it to be, with all 


its obligations and guarantees, null and void.” Here is the Pope interfering 
in a matter purely political, according to the full theory of Sixtus V. ! 
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consideration of all circumstances warrants the conclusion that 
the Papacy, though it now works -with a newly-organized 
strength, is not destined seriously to shake, much less over- 
throw, the solid foundations of modern civil society, or to bring 
seriously into peril the expanding Protestantism of the world. 

Let us first consider whether there are any probable causes 
of weakness in Ultramontanism itself. There can be no 
question that the Vatican dogma was designed to secure 
greater unity of opinion inside the Church, so as to make the 
onset against Czesarism more formidable and effective. The 
controversy of two irreconcilable principles is undoubtedly 
ended. Ultramontanism has given the most rigorous definition 
and absoluteness to its great principle; it has infallibly com- 
pleted itself, and extinguished the last vestige of all other 
independent jurisdiction but its own, whether in the domain 
of faith or administration. The Church has, in other words, 
gained a more absolute authority over the smaller circle of its 
determined adherents. It is now an aggressive power, of 
cosmopolitan spirit, apparently very strong in the passive 
obedience of its leaders. But it must be remembered that 
there is a unity that does not cover strength. The strength of 
a principle lies in its being thoroughly believed. Dr Dollinger 
says, “There is an immense difference between belief (fides) 
and the mere adoption by the reasoning faculties of a probable 
hypothesis.” And it cannot be seriously maintained that the 
new dogma of infallibility has been accepted in this true 
sense by the whole Roman Catholic world, much less by men 
like Hefele, Strossmayer, and Kenrick, who, at the last 
moment, made the grand sacrificio del intelletto required by 
the Pope. Bishop Hefele has so little attempted to enforce 
the dogma in his diocese, that he has never asked for the 
adhesion of Dr Kiihn, the first dogmatic theologian of Catholic 
Germany, who is a strong anti-infallibilist. Another eminent 
bishop, who has submitted, declares that in the present diffi- 
culties of the Church, a broad line must be drawn between the 
doctrines ruled before the division of East and West, and the 
doctrines since defined. Bishop Dupanloup makes no scruple 
whatever of administering the sacraments to professed recal- 
citrants. At Munich, all interrogations upon the dogma were 
dropped in the confessional the moment the old Catholic 
Church was opened in the city. Archbishop Kenrick of St 
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Louis, in announcing to his clergy his formal submission to 
the dogma, added that he was still unable to reconcile it with 
history and tradition, and is well known to have declared that 
he will never preach it. Father Maskell, a priest in the 
Westminster diocese, though formally accepting the dogma, 
published, a year after the Vatican Council, a second edition of 
his remarkable pamphlet on 7he Pontifical Decrees against 
the Motion of the Earth, considered in their Bearing upon 
the Theory of Advanced Ultramontanism, in which he says 
that “the Pope may command a pontifical congregation to 
promulgate, as part of the teaching of the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Roman Church, that which is scientifically false and 
doctrinally erroneous.” The Rev. F. G. Lee, the well-known 
Ritualist, in an article in the Contemporary Review, May 
1874, on the project for the Union of Christendom, says : 


“Scattered up and down the country, more numerous in Lancashire 
and Scotland than elsewhere, though also having representatives over the 
metropolis, there were many Roman Catholic clergymen of the well- 
reputed type of Berington, Gandolphy, and Lingard, who viewed with 
amazement and sorrow the particular Italian innovations of that extreme 
Roman School, whose number had been considerably augmented by 
hyper-fervent converts from the Church of England. The former were 
sufficiently bold to express their honest and respectable opinion on this 
and other correlative topics in a Church of England serial. Some not 
only plainly advocated corporate re-union as both desirable and possible, 
but argued for vernacular services, the mass in the vulgar tongue, and a 
relaxation of the ruling custom concerning clerical celibacy.” 


The new dogma is well known to be widely disbelieved among 
the laity. ‘The laity is cleft by immense divergencies, both as 
regards church-doctrine and church-policy, many taking refuge 
in indifference, and many more submitting with discontented 
acquiescence. Now, what is the value of a unity secured at 
such a cost to intellect and conscience? Can we believe that 
the bulk of the laity, not to speak of the clergy at all, will be 
very eager to translate the Syllabus into fact, especially when 
they are inwardly opposed to all its political doctrines? We 
have hazarded no opinion as to the success of the Old-Catholic 
movement, which, as Bishop Reinkens tells us, can now reckon 
its hundred thousand disciples,—an increase of fifty thousand 
in one year,—because we believe that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it is outside the Roman Catholic Church, and will by 
and by crystallize into the mere proportions of a Catholic 
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sect. It may afford a refuge from time to time to men like 
Frohschammer, who plead the cause of science, and men like 
Déllinger, who plead the cause of history, against Ultra- 
montanism. The historical conscience is not quite dead inside 
Romanism ; it will always be reviving ; and the difficulties of 
Ultramontane theory will every day become more pressing. 
But it requires a common belief, not a common inquiry, to 
bind a cause, and make even the semblance of a Christian 
church; and the principle of authority will be difficult to 
maintain in a body which owes its existence to a protest 
against it. The Rev. J. M. Capes, a pervert to Rome, who has 
returned from it, believes that the Old-Catholic movement is 
not characterized by any of the features that have marked 
great revolutions in history. Still, its existence in Conti- 
nental communities may serve as a check upon Ultramontane 
arrogance, and may, through the counsels of kings, complicate 
the political plans of the Papacy. 

Another element of weakness in Ultramontanism is its 
singular want of head in the conduct of politics. How often 
we have been invited to admire, and sometimes to fear, the 
profound astuteness which sways Roman policy in dealing 
with mundane affairs! In more ancient times spiritual cabinets 
have often overmatched the ablest statesmen of the world, and 
even in times more recent the Church of Rome was guided 
in all its affairs, ecclesiastical as well as political, by astute 
cardinals, who were men of the world as well as priests. In 
fact, so long as the Pope was a temporal prince, and was 
making concordats and treaties with nations, the Vatican 
required in its service political ability as well as theological 
and ecclesiastical knowledge. But where now is there evidence 
of any superlative diplomatic skill? The great traditions 
seem to have been forgotten, and the power of pure politics in 
the councils of the Pope has marvellously diminished. There 
is no greatness now in Papal policy, for if excommunications 
are launched against kings or statesmen, the Pope does not 
venture to do it by name. Why does he launch them at all, 
if he believes that they will fail of their effect, as they always 
do? The thunders of Rome, wielded by Pius IX., have done 
little except to create a little temporary confusion, and to 
inspire a permanent resistance. The Encyclicals, the Syllabus, 
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the dogmas, have mainly served as spurs to antagonism; the 
Pope has been deserted by sovereign after sovereign ; and by 
making himself the enemy of every State by his boundless and 
impossible demands, he has aroused all the political forces in 
Europe against his authority. The greatest blunder he ever 
made was in laying an interdict on Poland twelve years ago. 
A vast number of the monks and priests had taken part in the 
Polish insurrection,—the monasteries, indeed, being hot-beds 
of secret plots for the overthrow of the Russian rule,—and the 
Czar not only suppressed all the religious houses, but banished 
a large number of the monks and clergy to Siberia, leaving not 
a bishop in the country. Everything was done, of course, in 
the unmistakeable style of Imperialism. The Pope then laid 
Poland under an interdict, in the belief that the people, 
inspired by religious passion when they saw all religious offices 
put in abeyance, might rise once more and throw off the 
dominion of the Czar. The churches were accordingly shut up 
for six months, but the people did not support the priests, and 
when the churches were opened once more, the priests meekly 
obeyed the Emperor's orders. What was the result of this 
blunder? The Pope has now no authoritative connection 
whatever with the Roman Catholic Church in the dominions 
of the Czar. Since 1863, it is governed by a consistory of 
prelates appointed by the Czar, which receives all its orders 
from him, and any one of its members, as, indeed, any other 
clergyman holding intercourse with the Pope, is at once 
banished to Siberia. If the Pope wishes to communicate with 
the consistory, he can only do so through the Government. 
There was not much head in this business. 

It is admitted that the whole policy of the Church is now 
governed by the order of Jesuits. They are the true architects 
of modern Romanism, and they have succeeded of late years 
especially in getting the other Orders subjected more or less 
to their theological direction. Dr Manning admires them 
greatly, and sees them everywhere gathering strength for new 
efforts to attain dominion over mankind. Indeed, Protestants 
have always had an extraordinary fear of Jesuitism, while they 
have been amazed at its bold and subtle devices, the artifices 
by which it baffled power, the disguises under which it escaped 
detection, and the deceits and equivocations by which it evaded 
the authority to which it pretended unqualified obedience. 
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Even when the, Jesuit was cast forth from the nations of 
Europe, wherever a solitary Jesuit survived, his order seemed 
to live in him, as if he were a sort of infrangible centre around 
which an order reconstructed itself anew. Yet, when we look 
forth over the wide area of Jesuit workmanship, and survey it 
with care, we may discover, with Dr Déllinger, that “the 
Jesuits have no lucky hand; on their undertakings rests no 
blessing ; they build assiduously and indefatigably, but there 
comes a whirlwind and overthrows their building, or a torrent 
breaks in and washes it away, or the worm-eaten timbers fall 
to pieces undertheir hands.” What has becomeof their missions 
in Paraguay, Japan, Egypt, Persia, the Crimea, the Levant, 
and the Grecian Islands, and among the wild races of North 
America? They have utterly disappeared. Spain is at this 
moment the most backward country in Europe, depopulated, 
wasted, and anarchical; yet it was under Jesuit direction for 
twohundred years. In Bohemia, they destroyed theconstitution, 
ruined the aristocracy by confiscation and exile, and abolished 
the old Czech literature; and, appropriately, the death-blow to 
their power was given in a Bohemian battle-field eight years 
ago by the hand of Prussia. They undermined the old German 
empire, and prepared the way for its overthrow in the beginning 
of this century. They used Poland to destroy Russia, and pre- 
pared the way for her own destruction. They ruined the 
people and the nation. It was the action of the Jesuits in 
England that made the position of the Roman Catholics so 
long unbearable. So we may go from country to country, and 
we will always find that whenever their influence began to be 
understood, their instruments always broke in their hands. 
Owing to the rapid transitions in modern society, and the 
progress of civilization, the periods of their success have been 
greatly shortened. Now, if we may judge the future by the 
past, we may still expect turmoil, and stratagem, and war, as 
the effect of Jesuit influence ; but we see no reason to believe 
that they will succeed in reversing the course of the world’s 
history by any powerful religious reaction they may lead forth 
against the kingdoms of the world. 

But, turning aside from causes at work inside Ultramon- 
tanism, we are next brought to consider several causes at 
work outside, which are operating with great force against it, 
and which will more or less effectively counteract its aggressive 
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designs. Does anybody suppose that the world is likely to 
return to what it was three hundred years ago? There are 
two parties now as there were two parties then; the great 
ideas of the one party being the right or responsibility of 
private judgment, freedom of conscience, liberty of the press, 
and constitutional government embodying the principle of 
representation ; and the leading ideas of the other, antiquity 
in philosophy, authority in the Church, and absolutism in 
Government. Along which of these two lines of ideas has 
European history travelled for three centuries, so as to have at 
Jength reached a definite goal? The Protestant principle, in 
one form or other, has worked its way into art, science, litera- 
ture,and government. It produced Puritanism ; itis responsible 
for the English, American, and French Revolutions, as well as 
for those of the modern Continental era; it is the great 
dominant force in Catholic as well as Protestant nations, and 
is the true enemy of the Syllabus. “It is,” to use the words of 
a Catholic writer, “the great vitiating principle of modern 
society.” Now, we believe in social and historical progress; to 
our minds the great movements of mankind are an evolution 
of a very vigorous and logical sort ; and we can no more believe 
in society going back to despotic government, to the Inquisition, 
to the Index, to the suppression of literature, to the right of 
Sanctuary, and to the privileged exemption of the clergy, than 
we can believe in an attempt to revive the civilization of 
ancient Egypt. But it is easy to shew that the difficulties of 
Ultramontanism are immensely increased in modern times by 
the new structure of society. It has now to deal, not with 
kings and queens, or even with cabinets or statesmen, but with 
parliaments and peoples. Before the French Revolution, 
nothing was known of peoples, or patriots, or parties. The 
Pope had to deal only with cabinets. Subjects were ignored, 
because they were thought of as having no distinct existence, 
or possibly even no separate or opposing will. The Pope had 
only to deal with kings and cabinets—(and for this purpose 
nuncios and confessors and mistresses were always at hand),— 
and he had to consider merely their opinions, family alliances, 
habitual policy, and obvious interests. But, with'the wars of 
the French Revolution, there sprung up everywhere a desire 
for freer institutions and amended laws, and for a greater 
participation on the part of the people in the functions of 
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government. The people now determine the policy of the 
nation; and they have everywhere shewn an unconquerable 
repugnance to the ideas of absolutist and ecclesiastical rule. 
There was a time when kings were in advance of their people, 
and all the bulwarks they had the courage to raise against 
Roman ascendancy were easily swept away, because the people 
had not risen to the height of the legislator. During the life- 
time of Joseph II., the privileges of the Roman system in 
Germany were thoroughly shaken; yet matters went back to 
the old way after his death, because it was the Emperor's arm 
that was the sole prop of the anti-ecclesiastical policy. So, 
likewise, Peter Leopold, the great Tuscan reformer, who swept 
away the ecclesiastical power, was defeated, because the people 
were opposed to the “berlicche berlocche” of their philosophic 
ruler. Though far in advance of anything Italy had yet 
obtained, these reforms were forced despotically upon an 
unprepared and reluctant people, and did not spring spon- 
taneously from the advancing civilization of the nation. On 
two occasions only has the Papacy ever been successfully 
defeated,—at the Reformation in Germany and in England, 
when the secular and religious forces both coalesced against it. 
The Ultramontane party has always imagined from such 
instances as we have cited from Austria and Tuscany, that 
reaction is still possible. They remember how reaction fol- 
lowed 1848; when success the most brilliant and complete 
was followed by disaster most crushing ; when the demon of 
despotism returned, bringing with him worse devils with 
himself, and the Church everywhere got back to the place of 
power. No doubt, our generation has seen an outbreak of 
political passions as strong as the outbreak of religious passions 
which followed the Reformation ; and if there is any possibility 
of Continental Europe heaving once more to the earthquake, 
Ultramontanism may again possibly gain a temporary triumph. 
The last triumph hardly endured for ten years, but it left it 
worse and weaker than before. We can have no absolute 
security against a return of revolutionary outbreaks so long as 
communism exists in society; but it is less likely to return 
since the despotic kings of Europe have been swept away, 
since German and Italian unity has been secured on a con- 
stitutional basis, and since kings and people are now mostly 
in accord. 
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But the strength of the Nationality idea will also be a great 
obstacle to the success of Ultramontanism. Blood is thicker 
than water, and the tie of a common origin and a common 
language has been often found more irresistible than any 
despot or any treaties. It is not difficult to see how Nationality 
works. The Church has generally opposed national develop- 
ments, because her object is to retain all moral authority in 
her own hands, and to be herself the one and only centre. A 
true instinct has always taught her that there is no authority 
in the long run so powerful as that of national life, and she is 
perfectly right in apprehending that Protestants will become 
more Protestant the longer they are united in a great German 
empire, and that Italy will not become more inclined to return 
to the old miserable compound of priestcraft and despotism, 
because she is ruled by one king instead of seven, with her 
centre in Rome. The only instances in which Rome has ever 
favoured the idea of Nationality are those of Belgium, Poland, 
and Ireland ; but the explanation lies on the surface. Belgium 
wished to disengage herself from Protestant Holland; Poland 
is in the gripe of heretical or schismatical rulers; and Ireland 
is the thorn in the side of England. But the idea of Nationality 
is not the less distasteful to Rome, because it is the origin of 
the greatest misfortunes the Papacy has encountered in this 
generation. Can we believe, then, with all these signs around 
us, that Ultramontanism is destined to roll back the car of 
human progress, and to plunge us anew into the gloom, the 
mental thraldom, and the moral turpitude of the middle ages? 

Another great bulwark against Ultramontanism is to be 
found in the new relations which war has created between the 
different Powers of Europe. For the first time in history, a 
great Protestant empire is strongly entrenched in the very 
heart of Europe.’ Germany sacrificed her unity to her Pro- 
testantism in the sixteenth century, and her Protestantism is 
made, under God, the instrument to work out her unity in the 
nineteenth. Dr Manning tauntingly asks, ‘Where now are 
the Emperors of Rome, Germany, and France? But Peter is 


1 Had not the hand of an assassin cut short the career of Henry IV., he 
would have leagued Germany against the House of Austria; and the world 
ought to feel grateful at the present time to our own illustrious Chatham, 
who, to control the fatal predominance of that House, created, during the 
last century, a rival kingdom in Prussia. 
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still in his See, and Peter now is Pius 1X.” What a question! 
As if Germany had not got her Emperor again,—now no per- 
secuting Charles V. at the head of a Holy Roman Empire, but 
the Protestant ruler of a free State, with a determining power 
in European politics—and as if no change of fortune had 
reached the Papacy in the destruction of its temporal power! 
Dr Manning knows as well as we do the political significance 
of these modern changes. He says that Germany and England 
broke up the political unity of the world three hundred years 
ago; but if he means by political unity the old suzerainty of 
the Pope, he knows it was broken up long before the Refor- 
mation; and it would be easy to shew that the Papacy has 
ever since steadily lost power, from the Council of Constance 
to the Reformation, and from the Reformation to the French 
Revolution, and from the French Revolution to the downfall 
of the temporal power in the autumn of 1870. Yet Dr Man- 
ning says his principles have been victorious in modern 
history, forgetful of his own pregnant admission, that “ for the 
last three hundred years it is a world departing from Chris- 
tianity, which has used the civil power for the oppression of 
the Church.” Let us briefly trace these modern changes by 
which the Papacy has lost all its political supports in Europe. 
The hand of God is everywhere clearly discernible. It was 
France—the very Power which the Ultramontanes now expect 
to act in the nineteenth century the great part that Spain 
acted in the sixteenth—which gave the first blow to the - 
Papacy. That was eighty years ago. Strange to say, it was 
the same France that broke up the political unity of the 
Catholic Powers fifteen years ago, when it conquered Austria 
in Italy, and sent the wretched despots of Naples, Tuscany, 
and Parma about their business. Italy was thus started on 
the way to her unity. Her example was not lost on Germany, 
which saw that the ascendancy of Austria was as fatal to 
German as to Italian unity. Then came the dreadful war of 
1866, which drove Austria out of Germany as well as Italy, 
strengthened Italy by the cession of Venetia, and brought 
Bavaria under the influence of Prussia. Before Sadowa, the 
Church of Rome was secure in its alliance with France, its 
supremacy in Austria, and its scarcely less complete dominion 
in Bavaria; but, as if to cap the climax of misfortunes, the 
war of 1870, which crushed France, brought Victor Emmanuel 
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to Rome. Now, strange to say, the various steps of the process 
by which Italy achieved her unity never once entered into the 
calculations of statesmen. In point of fact, Italy had not 
to fight for her liberation, except against the wretched levies 
of Lamoriciere, for in the German war, all it did was to keep 
the Archduke Charles’ army in Italy, while General Von 
Moltke was smashing the Austrians at Kiniggratz and Sadowa. 
Venice was tossed to her as a gift. Rome, again, was liberated 
without a blow, for as the French garrison marched out to 
swell the armies on the Rhine, the Italian army marched in as 
quietly as if outposts had simply been exchanging sentinels. 
It has been well observed that “the fall of the temporal power 
was effected so noiselessly that it would seem as if some secret 
power had intervened to prevent results of such magnitude 
from being arrogated by man, or ascribed to any other than 
invisible agency.” Was it not the very hand of God? Now, 
the greatest misfortune of all, after the loss of the temporal 
power, was undoubtedly the exclusion of Austria from Ger- 
many, and the new spirit of Austrian legislation. Remember 
how Austria was for six centuries, not only the stay of the 
Papacy, but the worst foe of human liberty. But after 1866, 
shaken through her whole frame, with Venetia lost, with 
Hungary still unconciliated, and with discontent spreading 
throughout every province, she wanted a man who could do 
more for her than the crowd of princely or noble mediocrities, 
who had brought her to her present pass. This man was 
Count Beust, a German Protestant, who put an end to the 
ascendancy of the Church, and encouraged the nascent liberal- 
ism of young Vienna, and introduced such constitutional changes 
as have wholly revolutionized the character of government 
and society. Hence the Pope has declared the new Austrian 
constitution null and void, specially emphasizing the laws 
which allow Protestants and Jews to erect educational institu- 
tions. What, now, is the position of the various Powers of 
Europe towards the Papacy? Every one of them has abandoned 
its obedience, including even that France, which would be 
well enough inclined to put itself at the head of the modern 
Guelphist movement, if it could thereby take revenge on 
Germany, and recover its military predominance in Europe. 
Even if the Catholic Powers were inclined, in the spirit of 
Louis Veuillot, to make a crusade against heresy, they could 
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not now bring Protestantism into danger; for Germany, Eng- 
land, and America, not to speak of Holland and the Scandi- 
navian kingdoms, would be perfectly able to protect its 
interests against any possible combination of Catholic Powers. 
At all events, it is Germany that, for the present, leads the 
world, for what she does her Continental neighbours every- 
where know they may do, and soon find they must do. She 
has become a real empire, with the primacy of Europe in her 
hands, and, as of old, she finds herself engaged in a war with 
Ultramontanism, in which she has both foreign and domestic 
enemies to guard against. To restore the Papal sovereignty 
everywhere, the Ultramontanes desire to break up the empire, 
and it is against it they are striving to array whatever passions 
or interests may be deemed antagonistic to it. We believe, 
however, that the age is too strong for the Ultramontanes. 
Their hopes centre in France, but a strong Germany and a 
strong Italy need not fear the revival of military ambition on 
their borders. 

The last cause we shall mention as operating against Ultra- 
montane success, is the existence of Protestantism. A Catholic 
theologian speaks of it, in words already quoted, as “the great 
vitiating principle of modern society.” The question then, is, 
How long is this vitiating principle destined to act? Is Pro- 
testantism to have no future? Is it shewing any signs of 
decay? Is it already going out like dying lamps? Is Dr 
Manning’s proud boast to be realized, that soon there will be 
no standing-place for anything between Catholicism and 
infidelity? The answer to these questions has, we believe, 
been given with some degree of completeness in the article on 
Romanism in England, which appeared in a former number 
of this Review.' We shall add only a few observations to that 
article. We do not believe that the destiny of Protestantism 
is involved in the fate of the Church of England, though it 
represents in many respects the most influential religious 
organization in Protestant Christendom. Indeed, the true 
power of English Protestantism—of which Puritanism is known 
to be the characteristic form—is seen in the fact of almost one- 
half of the whole nation taking its position outside the Estab- 
lishment. The article in question must not be supposed to 
underrate the real mischief of the Anglo-Catholic movement, 

1 October, 1873. 
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nor to question its true tendency to promote the growth of 
Romanism ; for the Newmans, and Oakleys, and Mannings have 
shewn us all, except the extreme Ritualists, how very hard it 
is to jump half way down a precipice. But nothing we have 
seen or read during the past year tends to shake the conviction 
expressed in that article, that the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land are generally sound in their Protestantism, though the 
case of Lord Ripon proves, like so many others of the same 
melancholy class, that culture and education among us have 
not rendered a recoil into superstition at all impossible. 
During the past session of Parliament, we had some very 
exciting discussions upon the Public Worship Bill, which is 
intended to give a more peremptory enforcement to the laws 
against Anglo-Catholic innovations. Now, as Parliament is 
known to represent all interests and opinions, it might have 
been expected that a compact knot of Ritualists would have 
stood up to vindicate the extravagances of the party. How 
was it, if the laity are becoming so increasingly Anglo-Catholic, 
that not a single member dared to defend these extravagances, 
but all the well-known Ritualists in Parliament had to listen 
in silence to the most unmeasured objurgations and sneers 
from all sides of the House? How was it that Mr Gladstone, 
whose exceptional tenderness to the Ritualists is intelligible to 
all who understand his intellect, was entirely deserted by his 
party when he argued against special legislation to repress 
principles theologically false and morally pernicious? The 
Times said at the time: “If the Ritualists will just have the 
goodness to look about them, they will perceive that the 
authors of this Bill, even if they cannot boast the whole 
cabinet or the name of a government measure, have a clear 
majority of the Church, and a much more considerable majority 
of the nation to back them.” We presume the laity form the 
majority of the nation. 

Neither do we believe that Protestantism, either here, or on 
the Continent, or in America, will go to pieces under the 
corroding action of Comtism, science, or infidelity; much less do 
we believe that the Church of Rome is the only possible 
bulwark against these evils. When that Church erases the 
infidelity of France, Italy, Spain, and other Continental 
countries, where it exists in its most offensive and malignant 
forms,—an infidelity, too, for which she is herself mainly 
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responsible, by corrupting religion and substituting for social 
order the tyranny of the priesthood,—she will be in a better 
position to offer us her services; but, as matters stand, to use 
the words of Guizot, “attacks on Christianity have been 
better met in Protestant than in Catholic countries, because 
faith is stronger in Protestant countries, and the purer creed 
gives adversaries less hold than they have elsewhere.” Now, 
when we consider, as could be very easily shewn, that Pro- 
testantism has hitherto been more successful than Romanism 
in shaking off infidelity, and in recovering lost ground, partly 
through its glorious army of Christian apologists, with Butler 
at their head, and still more by the revived Puritanism of all 
its churches ; and that waves of religious revival have been for 
years passing over its whole breadth, deepening the channels 
of its life and strengthening its hold upon communities ; and 
that the Anglo-Saxon race, the most rapidly expansive of all 
existing races, carries Protestantism with it to the ends of 
the earth, eventually to turn the balance of numbers in its 
favour : we can easily see that Ultramontanism is not destined 
to any quiet or undisputed reign over the bodies or the souls 
of men. 

We have just one concluding thought. There is nothing 
more remarkable in our day than the pertinacity with which 
the Papacy, bereft of the temporal power, and now almost 
reduced to a mere spiritual influence, strives to build anew in 
a changed world the old fabric of its political supremacy, and 
the singular Middle Age device by which it seeks to call the 
nations to its side. The pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial and 
Pontigny indicate a considerable Catholic revival all over 
Europe, marvellously debased, no doubt, by a credulity we are 
half tempted to ascribe to policy rather than conviction; but 
the Jesuits, who organised them, evidently imagine that if 
they cannot confound Continental infidels by such spectacles 
of pilgrim-piety, they will, at least, be able to draw the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines once more into two hostile camps. A body, 
always avowedly and systematically reactionary, is not afraid 
to use all the artifices of spiritual guile in the interests of 
Legitimist kings, to bring about the impossible hope of 
political triumph and revenge, even if the immediate effect 
should be to make religion more abhorrent than ever to an 
intellectual class with whom irreligion is fast becoming a 
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fanaticism as fierce and propagandist as that of any creed which 
ever governed the thoughts of men. But Guizot well re- 
marked that the Jesuits always failed through want of faith, 
- that they trusted to policy rather than religion, and that they 
have never been truly awake to the sole conditions on which 
authority can now-a-days be maintained. But why should 
the Church of Rome attach to politics such importance? Is 
it not from an instinct which tells her that the Catholic nations, 
if left to themselves, would cease to be Catholic? She knows 
how the sword narrowed the borders of Protestantism in the 
seventeenth century, and how it has maintained Catholic 
supremacy ever since ; and, judging by her Syllabus, she has 
never in her deepest disasters surrendered the fierce hope that 
she may yet crush heresy with the sword. We need not 
speculate upon the fate of a world subjected to the sway of a 
power which must necessarily use all its might to roll back the 
tide of civilization, to bury alive the people it holds in bond- 
age,—a power which, like an opaque body, intercepts the light 
which is growing around it, and whose prosperity, if not exist- 
ence, depends upon the very suppression of knowledge. We 
cannot believe that the Papacy is destined to sit down once 
more on the heart of Europe, like a dark spectre, crushing out 
all moral and intellectual freedom ; but rather that it will give 
place, after struggles more or less protracted, to the powerful 
sway of that Christianity which is equally adapted to all ages 
and all nations, and capable of entering, with prompt and 
flexible ease, into combination with every form of government 
and policy. THOMAS CROSKERY. 
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, er scientist usurps the sphere of the predcher. British 
Association utterances, handsome drawing-room books 
advocating extreme antiquity for man, brought out by religious 
publishers, nay, the Christian Knowledge Society’s school 
treatise on geology enunciating this moot point as a dogma, 
indicate the tendencies of the new aspirants to our pulpits. 
Whence the origin, and what the goal of all this? Which is 
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best to be instilled into rising youth {this new scientific dog- 
matism, or the old theological kind so detested by able editors 
and scientific presidents? Will either school science-teaching 
or the popular lecture platform be the true panacea for 
burdened humanity? Look at the kaleidoscopic changes of the 
leading doctrines in chemistry, geology, or zoology, during the 
last twenty years, then say what will be the scientific dogmas 
of the future. And, minus certainty, where shall morality be 
found? The genesis of the earth and the origin of man are 
alike settled, it is said, by such strong probabilities as to form 
foundations for the new scientific religion of humanity. The 
case has been shifted from the minute detail of scientific 
societies, to broad generalities paramount in a popular tribunal. 
So far well. Let us then ask, not (as does one of the ablest of 
their number) whether the majority of scientific inquirers are 
so concerned with detail as to be oblivious of the true prin- 
ciples of scientific method in their published conclusions, but, 
What is the logical value of the evidence calling on us to sur- 
render our old beliefs ? 

Has science reached the stage at which it is entitled to 


speak per se authoritatively in matters of religion? Stanley 
Jevons' protests against recent philosophers who claim, by 
implication, an approximately complete character for our 
knowledge. Can scientific method, at best, do more than 
cover an infinitesimal fraction of the knowable ? 


“Tyndall likens the supply of novel phenomena to a convergent series, 
the earlier and larger terms of which have been successfully disposed of, 
so that only comparatively minor groups of phenomena remain for future 
investigators to occupy themselves upon. On the contrary, as it appears 
to me, the supply of new and unexplained facts is divergent in extent, so 
that the more we have explained, the more there is to explain. The 
further we advance in any generalization, the more numerous and in- 
tricate are the exceptional cases still demanding further treatment.” 


Now, as in the times of the old Hebrew seer, “in much know- 
ledge there is much sorrow.” Still, with Shelley, and through- 
out the utmost cycle of the ages, shall 


** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 


“ But the question at once suggests itself, Do the powers of the highest 
human intellect bear any moderate ratio to the things which are to be 





1 Principles of Science, vol. ii. p. 449. 
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understood and calculated? How many further steps must we take in 
the rise of mental ability, and the extension of mathematical method, 
before we begin to exhaust the knowable ? 

“Tam inclined to find fault with mathematical writers, because they 
often exult in what they can accomplish, but omit to point out that what 
they do is but an indefinitely, nay, an infinitely, small part of what might 
be done. They exhibit a general inclination, with few exceptions, not to 
do so much as mention the existence of problems of an impracticable 
character. This may be excusable so far as the immediate practical 
result of their researches is in question, but the custom has the effect of 
misleading the general public into the fallacious notion that mathematics 
is a perfect science, which accomplishes what it undertakes in a complete 
manner. On the contrary, it may be said that if a mathematical problem 
were selected by pure chance out of the whole variety which might be 
proposed, the probability is infinitely slight that a human mathematician 
could solve it. Just as the numbers we can count or frame to the mind 
are literally nothing compared with the numbers which might exist, so 
the whole accomplishments of a Laplace or a Lagrange are, as it were, 
the little corner of the multiplication table, which has really an indefinite 
extent.” 


Such, then, is the value of mathematical science on cosmo- 
logical questions. What of biology and zoology, confessedly 


only in the observational stage? The many morphological 
proposals to reduce to one archetype the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, of which the fittest only survives to be replaced by one 
suited to our increasing observation of facts, are just gropings 
for the domain of mathematies. All the intricacies of the 
vertebrate skeleton reduced to the archetype of a triangle, was 
the dream of Goodsir’s closing days. Physiologists are resolv- 
ing the various forces playing in the human body to numerical 
expression of some sort. But they are still very far from 
coming to the ideal of the late Professor Donkin, who held 
that the vis vive of all its parts at any instant is capable of 
numerical expression. The layman may well intervene amidst 
the fierce logomachies of the physiologist: “Shew that you can 
weigh and measure life forces, or what you take to be such, 
then I shall listen to what you say of their origin.” But 
biological chemists of the cautious sort hold that their search 
for unity will always be only a cup of Sisyphus. Eminent 
physicists prognosticate from the bearings of present research, 
that each chemical atom, if such exist, will be found of complex 
structure, comparable to our planetary system. As the ages 
roll on, despite the utmost perfection of instruments, the cry 
from chemist and physiologist alike will be, Where is unity 
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to be found? At least, so experts say. Though able editors 
befriend him, the savant who doggedly ploughs the oft-tilled 
barren field of spontaneous generation, is not therefore to be 
reckoned a neglected Kepler, or a persecuted Galileo. Huxley, 
in his Classification of Animals, shews how comparative 
anatomy is based on empiricism. A fresh fossil discovery 
might have deranged all Cuvier’s canons for his wondrous 
restorations of past life. It may destroy the paleontological 
deductions of the past fifty years. A zoology according to 
comparative anatomy, disregarding alike the mental habitudes 
of animals and their relation to man, must ever be a one-sided 
view of nature. Embryology and comparative anatomy, arising 
from the conjoint labours of Von Baer and Cuvier, alike indi- 
cate the present outlines of the animal kingdom. But how 
widely different may not the boundaries yet be marked out by 
other observers untrammelled by the “ prejudices of the den”? 
Many missing links may yet arise for the savant of the future 
to surmount before he will be able to trace man from the 
ascidian. Agassiz has shewn the blunders in the present 
solution of this problem. He points out that the naturalist, 
who proposed to see in the longitudinally arranged cells of the 
ascidian a homologue of the vertebrate backbone, forgot that 
they do not run along the back, but the belly of the animal, 
and are so placed that if our ancestors were derived from this 
lowly organism, they must have walked on their heads. If 
modern anatomical homology require this stretch of imaginative 
science, and microscopic observation be liable to errors from 
individual idiosyncracy, the common observer may well desire 
more tangible evidence from his new teachers. 

Systematists are now bent on binding a clam-shell or a 
coral, not by the mysterious unity, yet individuality, which the 
meanest life-form has, but by hard mechanism, to the blind 
circle of organic law. The experience of general humanity 
through the ages has seen in this the play of Hamlet, with 
Hamlet omitted. Despite all hard-bound sytematizing, a prim- 
rose will remain a primrose still. Perhaps the great Swedish 
naturalist, on reverent knee beside the blooming furze-bush, 
was, after all, following the true scientific method. Dr H. Pye 
Smith, in the columns of Natwre,' thus concludes a review of 
Heckel’s work on the Descent of Man : 


1 No. cclxiii., 12th November 1874, 
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“ All this does not prove that no attempt should be made to trace back 
the descent of man, and other animals, by such lights as we have, but it 
does seem to shew that the results are too uncertain to be set forth as 
ascertained facts in popular lectures. 

“ Strange as it now seems, a generation ago many of the best zoologists 
passed their time in arranging animals according to various systems of 
metaphysical origin. The speculations of Oken and Geoffrey St Hilaire, 
of Forbes and Macleay, read now like the controversies of the schoolmen. 
The archetypal skeleton was drawn in many forms (and often in several 
colours), and almost as many compound terms were invented as those of 
Professor Heckel ; but all these fancied systems have passed away, or 
only exist as relics to encumber the ground. Does not their fate suggest 
misgivings as to the fate of the genealogical trees which are now so 
luxuriant ? 

“In conclusion, I will give the words of one—Virchow—who will not 
be suspected of sharing the prejudices of those ecclesiastical newspapers 
which appear to be responsible for many of the defects of Professor 
Heeckel’s lectures :—‘ Of all kinds of dogmatism the materialistic is the 
most dangerous, because it denies its own dogmatism, and appears in the 
garb of science ; because it professes to rest in fact, when it is but specu- 
lation ; and because it attempts to annex territories to the domain of 
natural science before they have been fairly conquered.’ ” 


Recently Professor Tyndall has clearly pointed out that the 
evidence of fossils will best settle the question of the confluence of 
the atoms into man. This is a most satisfactory adjustment of 
the contention. The records of the rocks require no expensive ~ 
instruments to discriminate. The ordinary business sense, 
aided by a few explanations of the latinized terminology, can at 
once appreciate the whole topic. At the same time, we do not 
waive the right to demand prior proof from a perfect biological 
science, before we admit its right to settle authoritatively the 
weightiest of questions. If these uncertainties be thy guides, 
O savant, the plain man may well say, Remove thy leading. 

The concurrent testimony of extinct forms of life towards 
evolution, extending through the immensity of past geologic 
time, is sought to be established from the evidence of fossils. 
But the doctrine of uniformity requires to be proved before 
these witnesses are called. Do all things continue as they 
were? Did the same forces, so capable of producing life, 
operate just in their present measure through the young 
earth’s eons? The evolutionist must here take the burden of 
proof. The vague possibility even of a change in these forces 
sufficiently upsets the most elaborate deductions founded on 
fossils. What is the basis of probable evidence? Its first law 
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is—“ Calculate the number of events which may happen 
independently of each other, and which, so far as is known, are 
equally probable; make this number the denominator of a 
fraction, and take for its numerator the number of such events 
as imply or constitute the happening of the event whose pro- 
bability is required.” 

The history of geology has just been the gradual application 
of this law. Men slowly reasoned themselves into the belief 
first that fossils are not freaks of nature, then that they were not 
deposited on high hills by an universal deluge; hence came the 
doctrine of their being the effigies of plants and animals, and 
the theory of a progressive appearance of life in time. But it 
may be going too far to argue that this progress runs in 
endless cycles; that the non-fossiliferous rocks have been 
deprived of their abundant evidence of past life by present 
agencies which may even now similarly affect the rocks richest 
in organisms; so that at no time was our globe devoid of 
inhabitants. When the numerator of the fraction stipulated 
in our law changes through advancing knowledge, then havoc 
will be made on cherished hypotheses founded on present 
probabilities. Some eminent geologists, indeed, now think 
that “strata-Smith’s” grand generalization that fossils indicate 
different formations—invaluable though it has been in framing 
our industrio-geological maps—has been pushed to extremes. 
We shall immediately investigate some of the reasons they 
adduce. But the physicist and astronomer are the best wit- 
nesses to the uniformity of nature. The geologist by their aid 
alone surveys that small part of the history of our globe written 
in the twelve or eighteen miles of its fossiliferous crust. How 
far can the exactest of our sciences solve the problem? As we 
saw previously, only to an infinitesimal degree. Such mathe- 
matical calculations as those of Laplace merely take into 
account gravity and the relative position of the planetary bodies. 
They neglect that host of diverse physical conditions revealed as 
existing in the stellar worlds by the spectroscope. The result 
of such observations is not to impress on the mind a fixed 
appreciation of a clock-work universe. Our modern teachings 
on the dissivation of energy, and the indestructibility of 
matter, used as methods, may facilitate scientific research just 
as evolution may help biology. But, not representing absolute 
truth, after their little day they will cease to be. They, too, 
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darkly point to a distant termination of things. As intelligent 
readers know, Sir William Thomson has speculated on a time 
when our sun shall be dissipated into space. But the diverse 
numerical estimates of the present age of the ruler of our 
system indicate the evidential value of the calculation. Pro- 
fessor Haughton gives its age as one hundred and twenty-eight 
millions of years ; Sir William Thomson, ninety-eight millions 
of years; Mr James Croll, nearly twenty-one millions of years ; 
Dr Gould admits it may have existed twenty millions, while 
he thinks three or four millions of years the most probable 
estimate. Each calculator takes into account physical condi- 
tions omitted by the others. In truth, till we obtain a complete 
natural history of our system—including the comets or meteor- 
showers that may course through it and the darkened suns 
that may impinge on its planetary bodies—such estimates are 
premature. The asteroids, first sought for as fragments of a 
broken planet, the motions of the satellites of the more distant 
planets, the abnormal position of the poles of Uranus, and 
the excessive distance of Neptune, all testify to instability in 
our system. In truth, as Stanley Jevons says, 


“There is no kind of catastrophe which is too great or too sudden to 
be theoretically consistent with the reign of law. For all that our science 
can tell, human history may be closed in the next instant of time. The 
world may be clashed to pieces against some intruding body ; it may be 
involved in a nebulous atmosphere of hydrogen, to be exploded in a 
second afterwards ; it may be scorched up or dissipated into vapour by 
some great explosion in the sun ; there might even be within the globe 


itself some secret cause of disruption which only needs time for its mani- 
festation.” 


Scientific assertion thus based on probability, must, from the 
essential character of this evidence, as well as the constant 
advance of knowledge, be shifting and uncertain. It will 
always assume the obverse side of historical probability. The 
uniformitarian would represent his theory by a die, with a 
given number of sides, one or other of which has turned up in 
the geologic zons. But, as the die has an unknown number 
of sides, the problem is undeterminable. Positive untruth may 
be reached by adopting the method of calling mere continuities 
absolute laws of nature. From the following six numbers 
infer the character of the rest of the series—5, 15, 35, 45, 65, 


' Op. lib. ii. p. 443. 
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95. Because they all end in five, is every other number ending 
in five divisible by five? Not unless we can prove deductively 
that any number ending in five must be made up of multiples, 
and must therefore itself be a multiple. Again: examine 7, 
17, 37, 47, 67, 97. They agree in being prime numbers, or 
multiples of units. But must the rest, or any number ending 
in seven, be a prime number? Certainly not. We find 27, 
57, 117, are not primes. Six cases lead us empirically to a 
law, and the other six cases mislead us. Mr Babbage’s 
machine illustrated how a law perfect to a required point may 
suddenly break at that goal. Our terrestrial chemistry has 
been disturbed by the intelligence that in the meteorites, 
silicon has been found in a new form, and calcium in a new 
combination. What strange atomic novelties may pervade 
space! Our sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, now suspected to be 
vaporous globes, and far-off Uranus, clothed, as Dr Higgins 
suggests, in an atmosphere of hydrogen, alone indicate colloca- 
tions of matter and conditions of life very different from earthly 
ones. It seems fair to predicate, that in the universe beyond, 
the seeming unity of the physical forces may break out into 
endless diversity. And it is equally legitimate to argue by 
analogy that, even though the present condition of things 
existed throughout most of our globe’s past history, yet at 
given points strange forces performed geological work The 
scientist preacher would adduce his text from too narrow data. 

Uniformitarian exponents of geology are now anxious to 
strengthen their arguments by exact conclusions drawn from 
the sphere of astronomy. It has been shewn that, through the 
combined agencies of the obliquity of the earth’s orbit, and the 
precession of the equinoxes, one hemisphere may have re- 
peatedly, through many cycles, enjoyed a summer of ten 
thousand years, whilst the other hemisphere passed through a 
corresponding winter. The evidences of tropical vegetation 
once growing in now ice-cold latitudes, as well as the glacial 
epoch outstanding wonders of geology, have been correlated 
with planetary phenomena by this theory. An age of over 
100,000 years has, in this way, been given to primitive man. 
The boulder clay is thus put some 200,000 years back, and as 
the first human remains occur in its upper deposits, by the 
ordinary processes of geological reasoning, man must be of this 
enormous antiquity. Alfred Wallace, too, bases on this 
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theory a chronology of the geologic epochs which allows time for 
all the changes demanded by evolution. We give it from the 
Cenozoic Epoch— 

Reign of . Age of Lower Miocene . 2,000,000 years. 

Mammal. » Lower Eocene R 6,000,000 
Mesozoic— 

Reign of ) ; Cretaceous , 10,000,000 

Reptile. § . Triassic . ‘ 14,000,000 
Palseozoic— 

Reignof )  . Permian . : 16,000,000 

Plant. . 4 Carboniferous d 18,000,000 

Fish. : Devonian . ; 20,000,000 

Mollusc. ‘ Silurian. ‘ 22,000,000 

Crustacean. : Cambrian . ‘ 24,000,000 ° 
Thus Sir William Thomson’s 100,000,000 of years are made 
sufficient for the time required by Mr Darwin’s views. But 
what of Dr Gould’s 4,000,000 of years, or Mr Croll’s 22,000,000 
of years? In truth, this theory demands rigid constancy in the 
planetary system. The planetary bodies draw the earth from 
her regular orbit ; so the intrusion of strange bodies from outer 
space, or a slight change in any of the planets or their satel- 
lites, would derange the necessary astronomical conditions of 
the geologist. Thus the inclination of the orbits of the various 
members of our stellar system shew decided marks of change. 
To make such constant drafts of immense periods of time on 
so slender a basis would certainly, in mercantile circles, be 
called risky speculation. The most distinguished physicists 
have lodged a special caveat against this theory ; so have equally 
celebrated geologists. The ordinary reader may be interested 
in the latter class of objections ; at least so far as they are in 
the lines of evidence bearing on ordinary life. 

The table of the geological ages already given, or the vertical 
tables of the elementary manual, have familiarized the public 
with the nomenclature of the great fossiliferous cabinet. The 
sea, rivers, atmospheric agencies, have unitedly deposited some 
thirteen or eighteen miles of the terrestrial crust ; whilst igne- 
ous and similar forces have duly consolidated the new formed 
strata. The layers, though not arranged like the concentric 
zones of an onion, have the regular succession which the 
geologist displays in pictorial epitome. The lower spaces 
represent the earliest formed beds, the highest the result of 
present agencies. So, from the foot of the table upwards, we 
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might substitute for the technical names the more distinctive 
nomenclature of the American geologists,—one o'clock, two 
o'clock, three o'clock strata, &c., the successive hours betokening 
the progress of world history. Fossils originally employed by 
Smith for industrial indications, were shewn by Cuvier, his 
contemporary, to indicate the progress of life; hence the 
beginning of philosophic palzontology. Up the progress of 
the scale genera and species appeared, and as suddenly 
vanished. A regular progression of the orders was indicated 
by the enunciation of the successive reigns of the crustacean, 
the mollusc, the fish, the plant, the reptile, and the mammal, 
—a generalization since nearly swept away by advancing 
knowledge, though the first two reigns still hold ground. The 
relative thickness of the various books of this stony record may 
be no true criterion of age in our want of full assurance as to 
the past prevalence of present agencies. The average thick- 
ness of the Cznozoic strata is 2830 feet; of the Mesozoic 
strata, 6170 feet; and of the Paleozoic strata, 49,460 feet. 
Beyond these lowest fossiliferous strata lie immense thick- 
nesses of rock, excelling them in space on the stratigraphical 
scale. These, according to the elder school of geologists, were 
formed in a primeval ocean, under conditions totally inimical 
to the existence of contemporaneous life. The Lyellians say 
that once they teemed as richly with organic remains as do the 
newer clays or limestones, only these have been obliterated in 
the process of metamorphism. Portions of certain of the newer 
rocks, it is said, can be proved to have been similarly changed 
into crystalline masses. All very true. But if delicate fossil 
plants have been found in tertiary metamorphosed granites, 
why not in those lower rocks, which, according to modern 
evolutionists, contain the hopelessly obliterated primeval germs 
of present life ? 

Recent research appears to invalidate the correctness of the 
geological scale. The ocean-dredging expeditions have called 
in question the existence of the whole cenozoic division. Dr 
W. Thompson has firmly stated that we are now living in the 
cretaceous age. This assertion, if true, cuts off fully eight 
million years from Alfred Wallace’s estimate, and seriously 
affects those beautiful astronomical calculations fixing the 
ages of primitive man and the glacial epoch cycles of zons 
before the cretaceous era. 1 
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We have purposely omitted the upper tertiary beds, as well 
as the pleistocene deposits, from our stratigraphical table. 
The reader can easily calculate the chronological importance 
usually assigned to them from the relative lapse of time assumed 
in the table from the miocene period till now. Those imagined 
cycles included many changes in the physical conformation of 
Britain ; many emigrations and returnings of the cave-mammals 
from the continent; the great glacial period, when, according 
to some, an ice-cap some thousands of feet thick covered our 
island; when, too, as a few believe, the sea was considerably 
shallower. The physical evidence for the super-position of 
these younger beds is of the scantiest description ; they rest 
mainly on the percentage classifications of Sir Charles Lyell. 
We do not deny that observers may have been right in such 
readings of the stone-book, though in a very partial way. 
They may have to confine their inductions of ice-periods to 
more local areas, and to antedate many changes in the 
distribution of animals. We purpose to shew how these deep- 
sea dredgings have broken that continuous geological succession 
above the cretaceous epoch, so necessary for evolution and 
for the development of savage palzolithic man. 

The chalk cliffs of England mark our insular boundaries of 
the great cretaceous formation, whose extent is best appre- 
ciated when inspecting a geological map of Europe. Running 
beneath the sea from Hull and Dorset, it stretches towards 
Italy and Turkey ; nay, it may be traced from the European 
borders continuously to India and Natal. It thus covers the 
greater portion of our Continental area, while small tertiary 
basins sparsely surmount it in isolated patches. The chalk 
fossils plainly speak of oceanic conditions. Its distinctive, 
physical, and life characters clearly made it, said geologists, a 
dividing line in the stratigraphical scale. If a total change 
of life-forms, or if even the change of a majority of pre- 
vious genera or species proves successive intervals of time, 
it was said four such geologic epochs existed after the deposi- 
tion of the chalk. But Professor Wyville Thompson alleges 
that the recent deep-sea dredgings have damaged such pro- 
babilities based on the successive occurrence of life-forms ; 
that, indeed, there is now no fossil evidence to shew that 
the fauna of the Atlantic, and that of the great cretaceous 
ocean which once spread from Europe over the Asiatic and 
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African continental areas, have been separated by such 
lengthened life-periods. The question raised thus affects 
the physical chronology of nearly the whole area of the old 
world. The palzozoic strata occupy merely trifling patches on 
continental geological maps. Physical, as well as life differ- 
ences, clearly separate them from those upper mesozoic strata, 
of which the chalk was held to be the limit. On the other 
hand, the physical phenomena of much of the European con- 
tinental table-lands, so intimately related to the configuration 
of the Atlantic ocean-beds as to point toa contemporaneity of 
formation, as well as a doubt as to the validity of the evidence 
based on shells, those medals of creation, have induced some to 
question the validity of the mesozoic division. Others had 
argued for only two great palzontological divisions, the upper 
one beginning, not at the chalk, but at the triassic formation. 
Thus Edward Forbes shewed, years ago, that certain Indian 
fossils found in the chalk agreed both specifically and generically 
with English miocene forms. How explain this otherwise, than 
that the English tertiary shells began life in the Asiatic creta- 
ceous ocean ? 

Now, what is the character of this evidence from the deep- 
sea dredgings? The actual deposit now being formed in mid- 
ocean, the Atlantic ooze, is the work of microscopic creatures 
just as the ancient chalk is. The specimens brought home in 
the Porcupine did not exactly agree in mineralogical and 
chemical characters with the English chalk, but French speci- 
mens do so. Mr Prestwich, in a late presidential address to 
the Geological Society, thus disposes of the evidence of the 
connifera : 

“T will now say a few words on one of the most important bearings 
that these deep-sea researches have on chronological geology. Objections 
have been taken, on various grounds, to the percentage test of Sir Charles 
Lyell as evidence of relative age. The data of the deep-sea dredgings 
furnish us with curious and apparently paradoxical results, and such as 
might seem fatal to this test. Suppose an isolated portion of the deep- 
sea Atlantic bed had been elevated at some late period, and that we were 
yet ignorant, as we were only twelve years since, of what was to be found 
in the unexplored depths of the ocean. Suppose, further, that the 
Atlantic deposit had taken place on such rocks as the palssozoic strata of 
Cornwall or South Ireland. A chalky-looking deposit would then have 
been found overlying old rocks, with nothing to indicate stratigraphically 
its geological position, and with fossils to a great extent new. In the 
absence of a complete knowledge of the deep-Atlantic fauna, I will take, 
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as a specimen of what they might have been, the result of one deep 
dredging in 5964 feet. Mr Jeffreys obtained in this small dredging 186 
species of mollusca. Of these he found— 


91 species recent or living. 

24 formerly known as fossil only, and belonging to the pliocene 
strata of Sicily; some of these undescribed. 

71 new or undescribed. 


186 
The conclusion would have been that 95 out of 186, or 51 per cent., 
were of extinct species, and of these 24 would be referred to pliocene age. 
What would have been the inference as to the age of the beds? Cer- 
tainly on paleontological evidence alone, there would have been one 
conclusion. They must have been classed as pliocene or older, although 
these researches have now shewn all the species to be recent.”! 


Collectors gathered in the chalk beautiful stone sponges, a 
class which naturalists said disappeared at the close of this 
formation. But they have been fished up living at a depth of 
2435 fathoms. This find shewed, too, that a great division of 
the formation—the chalk with flints—owing its speciality to 
those sponges, may yet be forming. Then those beautiful 
stone lilies and sea urchins, so prized in cabinets of collectors 
of chalk fossils, still live. One goniaster of the yellow oolite, 
indeed, is nearly identical with an Atlantic species. Some 
stone corals, supposed to be peculiar to the Sicilian miocene 
beds, were found at 705 fathoms. Where are the ammonites, 
the belemnites, the scaphites, and turrilites, those special 
forms held to be most distinctive of the chalk? Not neces- 
sarily dead. Grant the problem, as recent discoveries compel 
you, that life exists everywhere in the ocean depths,—a doctrine 
opposing all previous palzontological ideas,—then what strange 
forms may not yet lurk in the abysmal recesses? The living 
representatives of the lost forms desiderated are peculiarly 
deep-sea animals. Only by rare chance have naturalists 
watched them, to find contradiction to all that had previously 
been rather imperiously predicted regarding them. If a few 
dredgings have shewn so many supposed extinct forms to be 
living, the probabilities are that further dredging will diminish 
the palzontologists’ list of extinct genera. Moreover, as the large 
ocean fauna become extinct, as they are doing historically, they 
must affect the balance of life in the smaller species. Indeed, 
before these researches, it was somewhat difficult to draw a 


1 Quarterly Journal, Geological Society, No. xxi. 1871, p. 72. 
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distinct line betwixt the cretaceous strata and the beds imme- 
diately below them solely on fossil evidence. The deep-sea 
dredge has brought up both genera and species of living 
invertebrates, which were reckoned characteristic of the latter 
beds. As the trigonia, a shell distinguishing the oolite, now 
lives solely in Australia, speculators have seen in the flora and 
fauna of that continent, as well as of Madagascar, the living 
remnants of the life existing here in oolite times. The giant 
reptiles were destroyed by the intervening physical convulsions, 
the wingless birds and molluscs longest withstanding change. 
Brodie has found some curious discrepancies in the paleonto- 
logical evidence relied on in the sub-division of those beds. 
Near Leckhampton, the lower part of the inferior oolite is 
represented by a shelly limestone full of fossils, many of them 
precisely resembling those of the great oolite at Minchampton, 
and elsewhere ; fifty-two, out of one hundred and fifty-two 
species, supposed to be characteristic of the higher formation, 
were found in the lower. Barrande’s doctrine of colonies was 
suggested to that eminent Bohemian paleontologist by similar 
discrepancies in the older rocks. It invalidates the chrono- 
logical sequence of the great Cambrian and Silurian rocks, 
extending, according to the stratigraphical tables, several milesin 
thickness. Professor Huxley and the Austrian state geologists, 
though rather unwilling witnesses, alike admit its validity. 
Barrande, for the nonce, considers his Silurian rocks as a great 
fossiliferous cabinet, drawer of stage A being lowest; while 
each succeeding drawer and corresponding alphabetic letter 
contains, according to the old orthodox geological view, separate 
creations of life from that above or below it, and at the same 
time represents distinct intervals of time. Well, but in one, 
stage D, represented in English strata-charts by the upper 
division of the lowerSilurians, a fauna of sixty-threespecies exists ; 
only two, indeed, were found in the beds immediately below, 
whilst fifty-seven were identical with speciesinstage E, beginning 
some 3000 feet higher up in the series. The intervening 
beds contain only four species of the whole fauna. Thus, in 
this ancient sea-bottom a life-group flourished, consisting of 
eight species of trilobites, twenty cephalopods, nine brachiopods, 
and eight corals, graptolites, and encrinites. It disappears ; 
the great quartzite beds indicate the time that intervenes 
till it again re-appears. An investigator of this section, 
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anywhere but at Barrande’s fossiliferous station, would have 
called the higher part upper-silurian—whereas it is known to be 
lower silurian, stage D, not E. Where were the fauna all the 
time during which the sparsely fossil strata were being de- 
posited to the thickness of 3000 feet? Barrande says they 
must have emigrated to some distant portion of the sea, where 
the conditions of life were less unfavourable, and that just so 
soon as the former favourable conditions revived, or for other 
reasons, they returned to their former habitat. There are 
abundant paleontological grounds for applying this doctrine 
generally. In truth, it upsets very much of our geological 
classification. The successive incursions into Britain of the 
races whose aggregate now make up the English people, 
affords fair ground for the construction of an historic-ethno- 
graphic map. Nay, from local peculiarities we may draw 
valid historical conclusions. But can we do the same thing to 
the varied people of the United States? Now, Barrande holds 
that the ancient ocean was biologically always in the con- 
dition of the American people,—emigration and immigration 
being contemporaneously active. Not only the various sub- 
divisions of the cambrian and silurian systems, but the de- 
vonian and carboniferous may have been contemporaneously 
forming in different geographical areas. This—Huxley’s doc- 
trine of homotaxis—was promulgated by Sir Henry de la Beche. 
The balance of probabilities is much in its favour in India 
and Australia. Field geologists there are trusting to physical, 
rather than to paleontological, data in mapping out their 
countries. They would now represent the true place of the 
divisions of the paleozoic strata in parallel lines, rather than 
in their former ascending order. Great lines of physical 
disturbance attest the validity of the main division. Here, 
then, is an end of one great scheme of the ages in which the 
biologist thought to find room for his developments, or the “long 
day” theologian for his periods. The clock of earth-time 
breaks down as an analogy. 

The immense disproportion of sea to land has always shewn 
how imperfect must be the history of life recorded in the sub- 
aérial strata. Where were the lands of the old silurian times ? 
Professor Ramsay holds that nearly from the earliest strata, 
estuarian conditions prevailed over Europe. One great lake, 
probably analogous to the Euxine, stretched from Scotland to the 
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Urals, from the cambrian down to devonian times. The plants 
of the carboniferous rocks grew on marshy areas, now repre- 
sented by our own and continental coal fields. But, in triassic 
times, another such lake or estuary extended from central 
England to the Carpathian mountains. This continued down 
till the deposit of the records of that cretaceous ocean, which 
the deep-sea dredgers say still continues in our mid-Altantic. 
Where were the continents during these long periods? The 
great central trough of mid-Atlantic, into which you might 
throw all the mountain-chains on the European map without 
sensible difference, may have been dislocated in the older times. 
Probably, about the time of the raising of the chalk into dry 
land, and after, the elevations affecting the Atlantic did not 
exceed 5000 feet. “The tertiary invertebrata,” says Dr 
Wyville Thompson, “are mostly shore forms which would be 
affected by such an upheaval; the forms inhabiting deeper 
water, specially the protozoa, echinoderms, and sponges would 
survive, just as I have found them.” To revert to the analogy 
of the American people. Suppose an invasion of the States, 
and that during its progress all the Chinese, German, and 
Icelandic special settlements were depopulated, the buildings 
and other peculiarities remaining, while the Anglo-Saxon people 
alone successfully resisted the foe. Something like this has 
happened in the Atlantic. But it was done at once. And it 
would be a mistake were the future histor‘an, founding on 
architectural remains alone, to maintain that the settlements 
were successively destroyed during a long interval. Geologists 
have fallen into a parallel error. 

If, then, all present and tertiary accumulations must be placed 
parallel with the cretaceous age in world chronology; nay, if the 
diagrammatic line should even slant so as to include a portion of 
the lower age, where are the millions of years requisite for the 
development of savage man, the great ice-age, and the like? 
Probability, applied to human actions, gives well-nigh certainty ; 
to the operation of matter it yields only further doubt. The 
numerator to the fraction must constantly shift with advancing 
knowledge. Historical testimony concerning natural events 
must therefore carry more evidential weight than deductions 
from mere fossils, boulders, or river channels. When our 
advanced anthropologists appreciate this, they will pay some 
attention to the indications of ancient authors, pointed out by 
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Mr Belt,! of extensive changes in the Atlantic. Sinbad the 
sailor's tale of the wonderful wingless bird, with its enormous 
eggs, must of course be a nursery fable. All fossil bones must 
predicate an age before man, according to old school geologists; 
or, as the advanced ones now have it, man must have lived in 
far remote ages with the animal now fossilized. In Otago, 
New Zealand, bones of the great moa bird, with its flesh 
adhering to them, have been discovered in a maoritomb. But 
as the New Zealanders came to their island in recent historic 
times, the bird must have lived as recently, if, indeed, it does 
not still survive in some of the Alpine fastnesses of the 
southern island. According to Dr Falconer, Indian man lived 
with the gigantic tortoise of the. Sewalicks, therefore in the 
far remote past. Yet subsequent observers maintain great 
physical changes in this very district within historic times; the 
Deccan was probably an island recently ; and in Alexander the 
Great’s time the Gangetic estuary stretched so far inland 
as to stop his triumphal march. In two nights the Jumna 
formed a deposit of sand and clay, for the formation of which 
a theoretical geologist would have assigned an hundred years. 
The Bramapootra annually converts hundreds of miles of the 
watery jungle it traverses into land covered with fertile soil. 
A large town, on the course of this busy river, has yearly to 
seek a new site. Extensive districts on the Jumna, the sites of 
populous villages, have, in historic times, been transformed by 
acting physical agencies into barren desert. Thus, despite 
flint implements in the Deccan, all fossil traces of Indian man 
speak of very recent times. There, as in New Zealand, tents 
and other human reliquiz have sunk forty feet down a river’s 
bank in ten years. On fossil evidence alone, they should have 
been reckoned a thousand years old. In one of the three 
hundred newspapers published in imperial Tokei last year, it 
was stated that the foundation of the city would afford evi- 
dence to an European geologist of incredible antiquity. The 
frequency of earthquakes in Japan causes many foundations for 
the same house to be built in a few years, one over the other. 
A geologist inspecting the foundations during such an opera- 
tion would be forced, by the dicta of his science, to one con- 
clusion. The somewhat profound inductions of the stone, the 
bronze, and iron ages, appear too hasty. In Schliemann’s re- 
1 Naturalist in Nicaragua. 
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searches at Troy, bronze implements have been found in a de- 
posit distinctly prior to an adjacent one containing flint weapons. 
This, in the language of a contemporary reviewer, has damaged 
such evidence for human antiquity, at least so far as Europe is 
concerned. The hypothesis that the extinct cave animals lived 
much later than was at first allowed, has been confirmed by the 
discovery of Dr John Alexander Smith of the remains of rein- 
deer, associated with those of man of the twelth century, in 
Caithness. Thus, most probably, will other extinct mammals 
come to be associated with like prior historic times. Here 
the classical scholar may yet render science some service. 
Civil engineers have yet accurately to define perfect data for 
estimating the rate of change in river courses, gravel beds, and 
such like supposed monuments of our race’s antiquity. Alfred 
Tyler, C.E., denies, on professional grounds, the antiquity of 
the old gravel beds of the Somme, the site of the Abbeville 
skeleton. Indeed, as the Rev. Thomas Brown has shewn from 
Scottish instances, such beds may have been the result of a 
pluvial period long after glacial times. Sad heterodoxy rules 
in the camp of the glacialists. Mr Belt suggests that the ice- 
time may have happened in history. After all, who knows 
but that scratched surfaces, boulders, and the other so-called 
evidences of the former domain of ice, may not have been 
caused by agencies altogether unknown to our present science ? 
Balfour Stewart inclines to believe that this arguing from the 
domain of known causes during a limited period, to their exist- 
ence during a past immensity, is not philosophical. Milton’s 
grand thought of the globe being wrenched from its axis, has 
again been suggested as the only way of explaining a former 
tropic vegetation at the poles, as well as the facts of the glacial 
period. Where shall a definite chronology be found ? 

On what principles of evolution should human remains be 
found only in the very upper beds of the stratigraphical scale ? 
Look at the thicknesses in the preceding stratigraphical table. 
Some miles of strata confessedly contain no vestige of humanity ; 
then if man was organically evolved, clear evidence of the pro- 
cess should be exhibited in the fossils contained in the successive 
beds. If estuarine conditions, beginning at the lowest series, 
prevail right up the scale, the probabilities from facts are dead 
against the existence of man on the neighbouring land ; but 
they are hypothetically in favour of the occurrence as fossils of 
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the missing links, most nearly associated with the genus homo. If 
evolution prevailed in the geologic past, such proofs of transmu- 
tation must have been so palpable and numerous as to be patent, 
not to the zoological expert only, but to the ordinary observer. 

The popular paleontological generalisations which have 
wedded eloquence to this branch of literature are hard to 
dissipate. Yet strict induction marks over-haste upon them all. 
From the days of Cuvier to Darwin a progression of life has 
been traced in the strata parallel to the ascent of orders in the 
zoological scale. First in time appeared the lowly animals of 
the sea, next the fish, and afterwards successively the reptile, 
the amphibian, the bird, the mammal, and then man. Sir 
Charles Lyell has pointed out how the progress of discovery 
has so successfully broken the continuity of this alleged 
successive appearance of life on the earth, that the remaining 
facts cannot support it. The geological record must always be 
imperfect, since it deals with the lake or sea-bottoms of mostly 
unknown lands. And as much more than half the area of our 
globe is covered by ocean, who shall say what curious organic 
forms may be for ever buried in the rocks beneath it? Just 
as our classificatory schemes have broken down through 
advancing knowledge, so must our palzontological generalisa- 
tions. At the same time an appeal to the general testimony 
of fossils for or against evolution is perfectly legitimate. Ina 
disputed will case the intentions of the testator, however 
generally expressed, are carefully put in evidence, and a 
physician recognises the patient’s general health in his special 
diagnosis ; so an organic law, alleged to be so powerful through 
past time, ought to have left unmistakeable marks. 

The geological scale goes up many thousand feet before fishes 
are found in the rocks. According to the mechanical theory 
of life, giving prominence to the workshop idea of more perfect 
being fashioned out of inferior material, there should be found 
a coalescence of the orders at this point. The lowest fishes 
ought to be developed from the highest of the invertebrates. 
Now, what do two of our highest experts say as to the appear- 
ance of these two orders in time? Barrande expressly states 
that the appearance of the Cephalopoda and Trilobites, two of 
the best representative sub-classes of the Cambrio-silurian 
invertebrates, is such as if designed expressly to contradict 
Darwinism. The generals of the army appear first, the drill- 
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sergeants last. ‘The appearance of new forms is sudden and 
unexpected, while there is no indication of a regular progression. 
The late Professor Sedgwick, in his last utterance through 
the press on this his special life-study, gives similar testimony. 

Agassiz shall now testify as to the rank of the fishes. The 
order contains the lowest in the scale of living vertebrates, 
the Amphioxus. A dorsal chord with nervous thread attached 
takes the place of an ordinary backbone ; below this is a space 
where, commingled in a sense, lie the digestive cavity and 
reproductive organs ; the animal has a fleshy, not bony, 
external covering. The Myxinoids and the Lamper-eels are 
next in the scale. Heckel, indeed, puts these at the base of 
his zoological tree, rooting the whole vertebrate branch of the 
animal kingdom in the Amphioxus'as the forefather (Stamm- 
Vater) of the type. Did these lower members exist in the 
Silurian seas? What are the earliest known vertebrates ? 
They are Selachians (sharks and their allies) and Ganoids 
(garpikes and the like), the highest of all living fishes structu- 
rally speaking. Indeed, the latter order have the ball-and- 
socket-joint peculiar to reptiles. The Selachians in their 
maternal instincts approach nearer the human family than 
any vertebrates; they lay few eggs, and, unlike other fishes, 
watch their young for long periods. Betwixt these higher 
orders and the Myzonts (namely, Amphioxus, Myxinoids, and 
Lamper-eels) are many tribes. But the other Silurian fishes, 
associated with the princes of the fish-tribe, pertain to those 
highest in the scale. Those last-named fishes having only a 
soft skeleton, it has been said, could not be preserved. But 
their jaws, hard enough parts, are not preserved. The Myzonts 
come in ata later stage of the world’s history, our own. So 
far as fishes are concerned, they appear in inverse order in the 
geologic scale. 

At what speed does evolution progress! If the invertebrates 
of the cambrian were far up in the organic circle of develop- 
ment, that special series of which they were links must have 
been completed long before the pleistocene deposits; fossil 
man must have been the outcome of another circle, beginning 
somewhere in the mid-palwozoic series. What evidences 
of these remain? Thus we strive in vain to unify paleontology 
according to Darwinism. 

When facts like these are allowed, our evolutionists turn 
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round, saying, Well, after all, these were late life forms; their 
progenitors lived probably in prior geologic cycles, but have 
been obliterated by the metamorphic agencies. Surely this is 
only using the ink bag of the cuttle fish to escape legitimate 
conclusions in cloudy words. Animals, as delicately organised 
as the desiderated missing links, have been perfectly preserved 
by the well-known fossilising agencies. A metamorphosing 
agency, with obliterating properties to the required extent, is 
not amongst known powers. It is not a vera causa. Able 
observers indeed question this application of laboratory experi- 
ments on the transformation of rocks to the interpretation of 
rock masses. The conditions of the two cases, they say, are 
not parallel; metamorphism, it is usually predicated, was ac- 
complished at a low continuous heat. But the most delicate 
plant organisms have been found fossilised in the ash-beds of 
palzozvic volcanoes ; the human remains disinterred from the 
Vesuvian dust at Pompeii are as truly organic reliquia@ as those 
imbedded in our tranquil limestone strata. Indeed, the asserted 
discovery of plant-remains in a granitoid rock in the Alps, fairly 
quenches this argumentum ad ignorantiam of metamorphism. 

Modern theorists, whose views are generally accepted, deem 
present seismic or volcanic disturbances, so prevalent in these 
late years, to be the dying out energies of immensely more 
powerful Titanic forces flourishing during the young world’s 
history. The elevation of our mountain chains, the Oregon 
lava flowing hundreds of miles either way, and the like, could 
not have been effected by present agencies. So say Mr Mallet 
and Baron Richthoffen. The latter gentleman correlates such 
volcanoes in line, and the great linear cracks on the earth’s sur- 
face (similar to the radiating ones disclosed by the telescope on 
our attendant satellite), with the periods of the paleontologist. 
Even so late as the chalk epoch, tremendous convulsions 
elevating parts of America 10,000 feet occurred. Here, then, 
are theories buttressed by broad observed facts, as well as 
delicate physical experiments, going dead against a past reign 
of evolution on our globe; for if past life lived under such 
disturbed conditions, it cannot have developed at the same 
time under the quiet existing ones, 

We sum up the question by an utterance of Sedgwick, 
given in the preface to the Catalogue of Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils belonging to the University of Cambridge. As the 
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book is technical, it lies outside the range of the generality of 
our readers : 


“That man, in his animal nature, is to be counted but as one in the 
great kingdom of things endowed with life, we at once admit, but that 
in the functions and powers of his intellect (here just touched on by my 
feeble hand), he is absolutely removed from any co-ordination with the 
lower beings of nature, is, I firmly believe, one of the most certain of 
well-apprehended truths. We all admit that nature is governed by law, 
but can we believe that a being like man is nothing but the final evolu- 
tion of organic types worked out by the mere action of material causes ? 
How are such organic evolutions to account for our sense of right and 
wrong, of justice, of law, of cause and effect, and of a thousand other 
abstractions which separate man from all the other parts of the anima] 
world, and make him, within the limits of his duty, prescient and respon- 
sible. 

“ The facts and sentiments connected with that which marks humanity, 
—the works of man’s hands, the visions of his eyes, the aspirations of his 
heart,—appear to me utterly abhorrent from the dogmas of materialistic 
Pantheism. I never could be content, while thinking of such things, to 
feel myself dangling in mid-air without a resting-point for the sole of my 
foot. The true resting-point is a reception both in heart and head of a 
great First Cause, the one God, the Creator of all worlds, and of all 
things possessing life. Here we have found a true resting-place and 
heart’s content, and so we are led to feel the sanctity and nobility of 
Truth, under all the forms in which it shews itself, to rejoice in its pos- 
session, and to honour it as the gift of God. 

“What does the Pantheist give us?) A day of uncertain light, of 
uncertain joy, and a night of eternal darkness. But a better teaching 
tells us that there is a God who is the Father of the universe, and careth 
for all His creatures ; and if we have listened to a still higher teaching, 
we can believe that, as all the world of nature has been progressive, so 
the life of man, and the labours of man, are not to end here, but are to 
lead him to a brighter and more glorious existence. And there isa 
higher teaching still, very near to us even in our own heart and con- 
science,—an emanation of holy light from the Fountain-head of all light 
toward which I am permitted but ‘to take one glance while winding up 
this concluding address. And may our Maker grant that His holy light 
may guide the steps and warm the hearts of all who read this preface !” 


Miracle, not evolution, is the abundant testimony of the 
rocks. Space will not admit the discussion of these new 
aspects of science in their relation to the narrative of the first 
Scripture miracle, that of creation. Yet, a law of parsimony, 
adopting such interpretations as make use of the fewest 
scientific details, will be safest, so long as natural science and 
biblical interpretation are in their early stages. A similar 
law pervades the description of all miracle. The ordinary 
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course of nature is only disturbed so far as is necessary for the 
due attestation of moral purpose, and no further. 

Mr Croll has shewn how we can have no definite idea of the 
cycles of zons we so glibly talk about. Ifa line, a yard long, 
on a lecture-room will represent the historic centuries, it will 
require a parallel line a hundred yards longer or more, ap- 
proximately, to represent a million of years. Count up then 
the space to illustrate a hundred million of years. The 
physicist and the chemist alike read change and decay on the 
foundations of our globe. The whole of its history may be a 
mere pause in the history of the universe, and that in the history 
of time itself, which is a novelty, a recent and upstart thing, in 
respect of the Ancient of Days. In the astronomic cycles, as 
in the geologic zons, we stagger under the weight of numbers, 
though there is no ground for the analogy in extent declared 
to exist betwixt them. A succession of events by a Ruler 
working by law, is the sum total clear to our finite minds. 
The theologian tells how, in the history of miracle, physical 
nature is always subsidiary to moral ends, If the records of 
the rocks are to be read as part of that history of miracle, 
those strange creations may have lived and died in an in- 
credibly short time, for aught the probabilities of observational 
science can demonstrate. What was the final cause of the 
creation of the Ichthyosaur or its brethren? An able theo- 
logian has elsewhere shewn, that if God willed to perform a 
miracle by a sudden creation of a new animal, He would make 
the animal perfect of its kind. It would appear on the stage 
at once, but it might have the appearance of having lived forty 
years, or whatsoever space is usually reckoned as its prime. 
The God of order would work by law even in this hastening of 
the ordinary processes of law. If, as Kurtz thinks, other 
intelligences walked the earth in its infancy, their faculties 
might have been such, that time, so long to us, would to them 
be very short. So the theologian may after all give his inter- 
pretation of the past story of our earth. He may say to the 
scientist, Do your utmost, but absolute truth cannot be 
written on one of your conclusions; so far probabilities go. 
Still, pursue your methods to their furthest limits: they are 
for the glory of God and the good of man’s estate: only 
allow me, too, my standpoints. 


ANDREW TAYLOR. 
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ArT. 1V.—The Penal Element in the Sufferings of Christ. 


S. Anselmi Cantuariensis Libri Duo Cur Deus Homo. (Edit. Berlin. 
1857). 

The Survey of Christ’s Sufferings for Man’s Redemption, &e. By Tuomas 
Bison, Bishop of Winchester. London. 1604. 


The Nature of the Atonement. By J. M‘Leop Camprett, D.D. Cam- 
bridge. 1856, 


Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. By 
H. Busanett, D.D. New York. 1866. 


A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon- 
ciliation. By Auprecut Ritscui, Gittingen. Translated by J. 8. 
Buack, M.A. Edinburgh. 1872. 


T would be an interesting problem to account for the present 
attitude of the Evangelical Churches towards the central 
proposition in their own doctrine of the Atonement, namely, that 
the death of Christ was a true suffering for sins, and instead of 
sinners. The hard and uninteresting manner in which minds 
of a certain class dwell upon it, the shrinking of others from 
its explicit assertion and explanation, the outspoken denial of 
it by some in all those churches, are facts which claim attention; 
while it remains clear that it constitutes the very corner-stone 
of the theology to which these churches are pledged, and upon 
which, in the main, their life-blood is nourished. Is the 
shrinking of some, due to the fact that the ground around that 
Cross, tender to the Christian heart, has been made to seem 
hard and bare by the tramp of theological precision, or of 
controversial logic? Is it that in popular orthodoxy harsh and 
exaggerated language is sometimes used, under the impression 
that the strongest language suits a subject so vital and 
momentous? Or is it that, after all, the prevalent conceptions 
of the Atonement are too poor and thin, that they are bounded 
by a formal and mathematical accuracy which repels instead 
of attracts, which hides rather than illustrates the glory of the 
cross of Christ 4 
It would be easy to shew the strange inadequacy of the 
prevailing figures and illustrations employed in the Evan- 
gelical pulpit to set forth the substitutionary character of our 
Lord’s sufferings. And in the popular mind, which so usually 
thinks by illustrations, these are inextricably mixed up with 
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the doctrine. The commonest of all analogies, the commercial 
one, in which our Lord pays the sinner’s debt, is barely 
sanctioned by Scripture language. The venerable Damon and 
Pythias story, with all its kin, suggests the Atonement only 
by contrast. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” “God commendeth His 
love towards us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.” The prince—the king’s son—who goes to the con- 
demned cell and takes the place of the criminal subject, like 
all such illustrations, omits the vital point, the unity between 
the Redeemer and the redeemed, His consequent right to be 
their Substitute, and the propriety that there is in accepting 
the satisfaction He makes as if it had been made by them— 
features brought out by the much-neglected Scriptural analogy 
of the Goél, or next-of-kin, in the Hebrew system of “redemp- 
tion,” embodied in the picturesque history of Ruth, and in many 
another graphic page of the Old Testament. But instead of 
pursuing this line of inquiry, we content ourselves at present 
with the humbler task of re-stating the doctrine of our Lord’s 
expiation and substitution as deducible from Scripture, and as 
conceived in the modest forms of Reformation theology. It 
may turn out that many of the counter-arguments, and much 
of the supposed repugnance to the doctrine, arise simply out 
of coarse exaggerations and misrepresentations of evangelical 
truth. 

The question, Whether our Lord’s sufferings were properly 
penal, is in the first place, a question as to their design, not as 
to their nature or amount. If it be made out that they were 
inflicted and borne with the design of satisfying justice, the 
essential point is established. It will be a secondary question 
in what sense they constitute the “penalty of the law,” or the 
penalty due to our sin. It is also clear that, if these sufferings 
were penal, they were substitutionary, for no punishment was 
due to Him personally. To say that they were penal is, in 
this case, much the same as to say that they were a substitu- 
tionary expiation—the expiation consisting in the endurance 
of such suffering as satisfies law and justice, that is, penal 
suffering; and the penalty being in the case supposed sub- 
stantially that which our sin had incurred. In such Scripture 
indications, then, as we have of the design of our Lord’s 
sufferings and death, is there evidence of these two elements, 
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namely, that they bore towards God an expiatory character, 
and towards us such a relation as is implied in substitution ? 

1. Limborch, the Arminian, in criticising Grotius, says that 
the gist of the matter in regard to the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment lies in the question, An Christus morte sud circa Deum 
aliquid effecerit ?—* Whether Christ, by His death, effected 
anything towards God?” And it is surely not possible for any 
one who accepts the Scriptures as his authority, to weigh 
thoroughly the whole range of their expressions regarding our 
Lord’s sufferings and death, and to exclude from their design 
everything that has reference to God. It must, indeed, be 
always noted that the Scripture never represents the work of 
Christ as terminating in the production of a new disposition in 
God toward us. It is never put that He “reconciled God,” 
but thus: that God, through the death of His own Son, ad- 
justs His judicial relations towards us, so as to deal with us on 
a new footing ; to shew us as favour, or manifest complacency, 
that love which otherwise could find no expression. Delitzsch 
suggests that this cautiousness of language is occasioned by the 
fact that the symbol of Atonement—animal sacrifice—would, 
without such caution, have been liable to the heathenish mis- 
conception that it mollified or appeased God. But the reason 
of this choice of language lies, doubtless, in the fact itself,— 
the transcendental mystery inherent in the love of the Three- 
One God transacting for man; so that the work of the Atone- 
ment, on its Divine side or in relation to God, may be 
biblically expressed as ‘the self-reconciling of the Godhead 
with itself,” or an action “of the Godhead within and at unity 
with itself, for our salvation.”! 

Put together all such language as Rom. iii. 25, “ Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation (iAaorjzov) through faith in 
His blood.” —2 Cor. v. 19, “That God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself” (xaradrrdoowy éavrg)—Heb. ii. 17, 
“That He might be a merciful and faithful high-priest in things 
pertaining to God (ra gis riv Osiv), to make reconciliation 
(iAcoxeobas which would have been more consistently rendered 
‘propitiation’) for the sins of the people.”—1 John iv. 10, 
“That He (God) loved us, and sent His Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins” (jAaoudy wegi rav duagriiv judy), Consider, 
also, that these expressions, quoted from at least two, and 
1 Delitzsch on The Hebrews, vol. i. pp. 146-149. (Clark’s Translation.) 
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presumably three, New Testament writers, cannot be held to 
be peculiarities of any one, but the usus loqguendi of the whole 
on this central subject. It does seem a fair account of such 
language to say that it expresses the design of our Lord’s suffer- 
ing and death towards God,—or in so far as He is concerned, 
that Christ thereby did something; or that in the dying of Christ 
something was effected, which bore upon God Himself. What 
that something was, can hardly be better summarized than in 
the words, “to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to God,” 
—a formula which seems to embrace the substance of all 
Scripture expressions on the point, both figurative and un- 
figurative. 

On this aspect of the Atonement it is hardly worth while 
to contrast with the Catholic doctrine any of the other theories. 
In any explanation of these scriptural expressions of the bear- 
ing of Christ’s death upon Godhead, the Moral Influence 
Theory is utterly wanting, and the Governmental Theory is 
very defective. This last regards God too exclusively as the 
King and Head of His creatures. It seems to imply that had 
there been no public, no moral universe looking on (if we 
could make such a supposition), He might have pardoned 
sinners offhand without an atonement. But what are all 
creatures and their opinions compared with the Lord Himself ? 
Atonement is inconceivable except as arising out of a deep 
internal necessity in the very nature of God. The glory of 
creation was that its Maker was satisfied: “God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very good.” The 
glory of Redemption seems to be, that in it God satisfies Him- 
self :—* This is My beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased.” 

2. On the relation of Christ’s sufferings and death to man, 
Scripture language is very pointed. It is for us, in our room 
(imtg, Heb. ii. 9; dvr’, Mark x. 45). It is for our sins, on 
account of sin (intz, Heb. x. 12; =ez/, 1 Pet. iii. 18). He dies, 
then, on account of sin and instead of sinners. And as death 
is the wages of sin, this amounts to an assertion that in suffer- 
ing He bore the penalty of sin. 

In language still more direct and explicit it is said, that 
“God made Him Who knew no sin to be sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 
21, izig judy duagriav éroiqocv) ; and that “Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us” (Gal. 
lil. 18, yeviuevog date jut xardéga). And the current language of 
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the New Testament Scriptures is to ascribe an immediate 
effect upon our standing with God, and upon the removal of our 
sins, to the blood of Christ, or to the death of Christ ; in short, 
to His self-offering upon the cross: “In Whom we have 
redemption through His blood (d:4 rod émarog durod), the forgive- 
ness of sins ;” “ Blood shed for the remission of sins ” (cis &gsow 
éuagriav) ; “We were reconeiled to God by the death of His 
Son” (d:& rod davdrou rod id durod); “Who His own Self bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree.” 

It may be safely affirmed that no theory of the mere moral 
influence of the cross will ever account for these expressions. 
Over and above such abundantly direct expressions, there 
stands out the entire symbolism of the sacrificial system which 
pervades the Bible from beginning to end. No tolerable 
explanation of that system, as divinely sanctioned in the Old 
Testament and constantly employed in the language of the 
New, can be found which does not admit that the sacrifices are 
vicarious as implying the substitution of the victim in the 
place of the offerer, and exptatory or propitiatory, as implying 
the oblation and acceptance of a satisfaction for the offence, 
and as a consequence the remission of that offence. This 
divinely sanctioned language of sacrifice, as applied to the 
death of Christ, bears so hard upon those who refuse to admit 
the penal element in His sufferings, that they must either, like 
Bushnell,’ adopt the language in spite of its contrariety to their 
theory, or evade it altogether. Of this last method one of the 
best (or worst) examples is that most flagrant piece of literary 
illusion, in which the author of Lcce Homo proposes to find 
the entire force of the words, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” &c., 
in the moral character of Jesus, simply brushing aside the 
reference to sacrifice.’ 

It can of course be averred that such substitutionary expia- 
tion as we have been considering does not necessarily come up 
to the idea of what is strictly penal suffering. It is conceivable 
that something might be done by Christ towards God and for us, 
which did not exactly amount to bearing our penalty. Here 
also comes in the objection about the inconceivableness under 
divine justice of the innocent suffering for the guilty, as it is 
usually put. That the innocent Christ did suffer, or rather 
that Christ being “holy, harmless, undefiled,” was a sufferer 
' Vicarious Sacrifice, &c., p. 473. 2 Ecce Homo, p. 6, et seq. 
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such as none other ever was, is no difficulty of our doctrine. 
It belongs to the facts, and bears upon any theory of them. 
Moreover, it is admitted on all hands that Christ suffered for 
His people. Advocates of other theories of the Atonement 
maintain that our sins were the occasion of His sufferings. We 
say that they were the judicial ground of His sufferings ; and 
in so saying, we propose an explanation, rather than raise an 
additional difficulty. 

But the proper statement of the question is, that it concerns 
the transference of punishment from us to Him. If penalty be 
first defined as the suffering to be inflicted upon a law-breaker, 
because of his personal offence or ill-desert, then of course it 
becomes impossible to say that Christ’s sufferings were penal. 
But the definition will, in that case, appear to candid minds 
unwarrantedly narrow. It is a definition which reflects upon 
the whole idea of justice thereby suggested. If it be insisted 
on, that justice must always exact the penalty from the person 
of the offender, that there is no possibility of a just transfer of 
obligation to suffer, that there is no righteous escape from the 
personal endurance of the doom, such justice must be truly 
termed vindictive, rather than purely retributive. The object 
of such definitions usually is, to shut us up to a choice betwixt 
this repulsive idea of justice and a system of divine govern- 
ment, where a sort of superior good-nature carries everything. 
But all this quite clearly leaves out a conception of justice not 
uncommended by human reason, namely, that which requires 
the vindication of the Divine honour, and yet does not vindic- 
tively pursue the very person of the offender. Exactly this 
kind of justice consorts with the scriptural view of the Atone- 
ment as resting upon mercy and justice combined. This 
Atonement can never be construed, say its opponents, under 
the conception of justice. We answer, of course not under 
that of justice alone. The substitution through which the 
vicarious satisfaction is made possible is an act of transcendant 
grace. But we propose to prove that it is honourable grace— 
an exercise of mercy consistent with right and justice. 

The separableness of the demerit of sin from the legal obli- 
gation to suffer, or the distinction between the two meanings 
of the important term “Guilt,” Reatus, is a commonplace of the 
theology of the Church. Grotius says, that while it is 
necessary to the essence of a penalty that it be inflicted on 
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account of sin, it is not necessary that in every case it should 
be inflicted on the person of the sinner, if only there be sucha 
union effected between the person who sinned and the person 
who is punished as justifies the imputation.' Turretine 
enumerates three forms of connection in which such imputa- 
tion can and does take place—the natural, as between parents 
and children ; the moral and political, as between a monarch 
and his subjects; and the voluntary, as between friends, or 
between a debtor and his surety.2?, And ina somewhat different 
connection Mastricht carefully includes, in his definition of 
pena, the compensation for sin to be made to justice.* 

The distinction has, no doubt, at a hasty glance, very much 
the look of having been conceived by theologians to meet the 
particular case ; but upon closer examination it justifies itself 
as true to the Scripture statement of the facts, and as necessary 
to the understanding of them. To be sinful and to bear sin 
are everywhere distinguished in the Scripture. To “bear 
iniquity” is the technical expression of the Mosaic law for the 
endurance of the penalty. It is constantly used of the irra- 
tional animals which were substituted for the offender, as, for 
example, of the Scape-goat (in Levit. xvi. 32). It is used of 
Aaron as High Priest (Exod. xxviii. 38); and it is also used of 
the offender who made no reparation. When, therefore, it 
passes into the current language of Christian doctrine in the 
form that Jesus was to “bear the sins of many,” that “He 
bore our sins in His own body,” that “God made Him to be 
sin for us,” that “ He was made a curse for us,” it seems fairly 


’ Defensio Fidei Cath. De Satisfactione Christi, cap. iv.—‘‘ Concesso enim 
non de essentia poenae relationem ad peccatum proprium.” 

2 Institutio Theologie, loc. ix. qu. ix. 11. 

* Theologia, vol. i. p. 374.—‘* Peena est malum inflictum in com- 
pensationem peccati.” So also Dr Hodge of Princeton : ‘‘ The idea that the 
punishment of guilt must be borne either by the sinner himself or by his 
substitute, lies at the basis of al] sacrifices for sin the world over, and especially 
those of the Mosaic economy. And this is the essential idea of the doctrine 
of the satisfaction of Christ as it is presented in the Scriptures from the 
beginning to the end, and which is so inwrought into the faith and experience 
of the people of God that it has withstood all manner of assaults from within 
and from without, from philosophising believers, and from avowed unbelievers. 
It assumes that guilt (Schuld, reatus), in the sense of the obligation of the 
sinner to satisfy divine justice, may be removed, may be transferred from one 
person to another, or assumed by one in the place of another. In perfect 
consistency with this doctrine, it is maintained that guilt or reatus, in the sense 
of demerit or ill-desert, does not admit of removal or transfer.” —Systematic 
Theology, vol. ii. p. 477. 
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to mean that He undertook and discharged the legal obligation 
to punishment which we by our sin had incurred. In view of 
all the care taken in Scripture statement to make it clear that 
no personal demerit could possibly attach to Him, there is no 
tolerable sense which such words could bear other than this, 
and by all the usage of the Old Testament these words had 
been prepared to bear exactly that meaning. Indeed, we may 
go farther and say that the distinction is asserted in Scripture 
language. That the two things, demerit and obligation to 
suffer, are separable and actually separated, is asserted in 
‘such a scripture as, “There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus;” for saints daily sin and 
daily incur demerit without falling again, as this text says, 
under the legal sentence. And the separation of the two 
things in the regard of God seems to be more than suggested 
in such passages as, “When Thou shalt make His soul an 
offering for sin (lit., make His soul guilt), He shall see His 
seed,” &e.; and that in 2 Cor. v. 19-21, where the statement 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them, is followed by the 
clear expression of the double imputation, namely, of sin to Christ 
and of righteousness to us. It is difficult to conceive of language 
in which the transference could be more explicitly asserted. 
The difficulty about the transference of penalty from us to 
Christ is usually put as an outrage upon the sense of justice, 
as without a parallel among men, and the like. Now, surely 
there is need of caution here on the part of the objectors. We 
have already said that the question is one, not of naked justice, 
but of just and righteous grace. We are ready to admit that 
the whole transaction is one which can have no very direct 
parallel in the dealings of man with man. But is the passing 
over from one to another of liability to suffer for sin, the trans- 
ference of sin’s penal consequences, a thing so entirely without 
a parallel? Paul reasons in Romans v. on the express ground 
that this transfer of liability to punishment has a parallel, and 
if only one, yet precisely the one which is most germane to 
the subject—a parallel, namely, in that event through which, 
under the government of a just God, by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners. He draws explicitly the other 
parallel—the transfer of the effects of the Saviour’s obedience 
to the many who shall by it be made righteous. And he 
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suggests and justifies the middle parallel, namely, the transfer 
of the penal obligation from these many sinners to the One 
Who obeys and suffers in their stead. 

Indeed, we come here upon another principle in the divine 
government—the principle of Representation. We find that 
the idea of vicarious satisfaction, as it rests on the one hand 
upon the pervading biblical thought of sacrifice—substitution 
and expiation, rests on the other, on the equally radical ideas 
of foederal representation and vital union. Christ is in the 
Scriptures not only a High Priest and a victim, offering His 
life a sacrifice to divine justice in the room of men, but He is 
a Mediator, a Surety (wesirns, tyyvos) accepted for them under 
a just and holy agreement as their Head of Representation. 
Upon His incarnation He becomes actually their Sponsor in 
right as bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh ; and He 
becomes yet further their vital Head, as He calls them indivi- 
dually in their regeneration into spiritual life. Thus, then, as 
the Shepherd of the sheep, as the Second Adam, as the Head 
and Saviour of His body the Church, He holds a richly complex 
relation to those He came to save, which amply vindicates and 
clears the fitness, the righteousness, of His suffering and dying 
in their room when His mighty love brought Him to “the 
wondrous cross.” 

The two objections to the Church doctrine of the Atonement 
which one would feel to be most formidable if they were well 
founded, are repelled as soon as they are fully confronted with 
the ideas of representation and union essential in the connec- 
tion between the Redeemer and the redeemed. These two 
objections are, that we make divine justice concern itself with 
the external act of punishment irrespective of the recipient, 
and that we encourage a selfish religion under which men are 
permitted to produce a proxy in the most personal relations of 
spiritual life ; or, in other words, that our theory represents 
divine justice as supported by a “double dramatic fiction,”— 
that is to say, first the punishment of One Who was not guilty, 
and then the releasing of men from the requirements of the 
divine law on grounds wholly disconnected with their own 
spiritual life.’ 

Now, both these objections overlook the radical Scripture 
idea of Christ’s oneness with those whom He saves. The 

1 R. Holt Hutton’s Essays. 
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principle of foederal or representative unity lies at the root of 
all Scripture statements both of man’s fall and of man’s 
recovery ; and it is in the strongest way insisted on in every 
line and feature of the doctrine of redemption contained in 
the New Testament epistles. To put our theory of the Lord’s 
suffering and death thus—that Divine justice was satisfied by 
inflicting on One what was due to others, is a helpless misre- 
presentation. It was only by becoming one with those who 
had sinned, being identified with them in the Divine regard, 
summing them up in Himself as a Head of foederal connection 
and of moral and spiritual life, that He could bear their 
penalty. It is an utterly unparalleled case, except in so far 
as the connection of men with their first parent and represen- 
tative affords a parallel. It is God’s only, exclusive, singular 
work of redemption, and certainly Christ as Mediator, Surety, 
Substitute, could not well have a complete illustrative parallel 
in any transaction between man and man. 

The other objection still more manifestly overlooks the same 
principle in another of its aspects, namely, the unity which is 
implied between the Redeemer and the redeemed, both 
foederally and spiritually. Our theory is not redemption and 
salvation by proxy. There is no proxy in the case. There is 
not really any suffering by proxy, as we have shewn; neither 
is there any salvation by proxy. In the counsel of God, in the 
free undertaking of Christ, in the actual incarnation, in the 
process of spiritual resurrection, there is such a unity estab- 
lished between the Redeemer and the redeemed as finds a 
parallel only in the unity of the Triune God. Those who are 
thus one with Christ are, on their believing, held righteous in 
God’s sight, and delivered from all condemnation, not because 
of something unconnected with their spiritual life, but because 
of that which is at the root of their spiritual life, because the 
bond between Christ and them is an everlasting bond. They 
are justified because they are members of that just and 
righteous One; they live without condemnation, because they 
live, and move, and have their spiritual being in Christ, their 
Living Head. 

These remarks may seem to bave led us somewhat away 
from our proper subject. But it is a peculiarity of this great 
doctrine, that when taken up in any one line, such as this of 
the penal element in our Lord’s sufferings, it will be found to 
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branch out and intertwine with all the leading ideas of the 
system,—with propitiation, substitution, representative unity, 
divine justice, and divine grace. The inseparable connection 
of these and the like ideas with one another, their coherency 
and solidarité as a system, their contact and agreement at every 
separate point with the statements of Scripture, all strongly 
support the view that they are a kind of thought-alphabet on 
this grandest doctrine of Revelation, out of which we may now 
spell rudely and unskilfully, and with uncouth utterance, that 
very truth which higher minds than ours, or ours at some 
higher stage, may be able to frame into poems and songs of 
the divine love. 

We ought now to go on to the secondary question of the 
amount or character of the penal element in our Lord’s suffer- 
ings. Assuming that we recognise that element as fact, and 
find it, as we believe, essential to any consistent Scriptural 
theory of the stupendous passion of the Son of God, there 
remains the question, What was that penal element? Was it 
the very penalty we should have borne? Was it an exact 
equivalent for all the sins of all who shall be saved? Did it 
include, in addition to all the commonly enumerated sufferings, 
an unfathomable element which divines have named “the wrath 
of God”? Did it include the bearing in brief, of the eternal 
pains to such effect that the words of the old creed may have 
an almost literal meaning, “He descended into hell”? The 
last of these questions has been recently treated by an able 
hand in this Review." The penultimate question is one so 
interesting as to demand quite separate treatment, while the 
first-mentioned forms of the question have become somewhat 
obsolete in our theology, and with good reason. No doubt, we 
find in the early and simple Atonement-doctrine of Anselm, 
assertions of the equivalency above referred to: “Secundum 
mensuram peccati oportet satisfactionem esse. Secundum 
quantitatem exigit Deus satisfactionem. Judicat secundum 
justitiam, utrum ad equalitatem peccati homo satisfaciat Deo, 
nisi, &c.”? But, then, it has to be remembered that Anselm 
meant by satisfactio, not penal suffering, but such restitution as 
the life and death of Christ supplied for what was taken away 
from the honour of God by the sin of man. It does seem a de- 


1 July 1872 and January 1873, The Dogma of the Tridwum. 
2 Cur Deus Homo, lib. i. sections 20, 21, 23. 
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generation of the Church doctrine when we find men coming 
to discuss whether Christ’s sufferings were an exact equivalent 
to the sufferings of the lost. A controversy on this subject in 
England, early in the seventeenth century, is still kept in 
memory by the bulky tome of Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, 
who opposed the extreme view with considerable force and 
learning. “No considerate divine,” he says, “might affirm 
Christ suffered the death of the soul, though some have devised 
a new kind of death that Christ must die before He could 
perform the work of our redemption.” The great theologians 
of that century were wont to state with some care their 
answer to the question: How the death of Christ could be 
held to be the penalty of our sin, when He died only tem- 
porally, and we were to die eternally? Their answer was 
based on two propositions: (1.) That the infinite worth of our 
Lord’s suffering, as depending on the divinity of His person, 
stood over against eternity of duration. “Ut quod deest 
finito tempore suppleatur per person divine conditionem 
quze passioni temporali pondus addit infinitum.”! (2.) That 
we must distinguish between the penalty itself, which was the 
wrath and curse of God, and those incidents or accidents of the 
penalty which may arise out of the person and condition of 
him who bears it. “Vere tulit poenas quas damnati tulis- 
semus, non quidam tamdiu, non omnes, non in eo loco, non cum 
illis effectis ; sed tamen sensit justam Dei iram.” The wrath 
of God, in the case of sinners, induces hopeless perdition, 
because they have no life in themselves. In the case of 
Christ, the divine life lived through the transient hiding of the 
Father’s face. In the case of sinners, the loss of God’s favour 
is necessarily attended with remorse, despair, and other circum- 
stantial incidents in fallen creatures, not attendant on the 
sufferings of Christ. 

It is natural here to recur to the original state of the ques- 
tion, namely, that the essential thing in penal suffering is that it 
be judicially inflicted in satisfaction of justice. We say nothing 
as to the nature or degree of the pains our Lord endured, when 
we say His sufferings were penal. Yet, as theologians have 
been in the habit of saying that He suffered the penalty of 
the divine law, died the sinner’s death, and the like, it became 
a question between the Orthodox and the Arminians, and even 

1 Institutio, loc. xiv. qu. xi. p. 28 
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between such parties as Grotius and Baxter, on the one hand, 
and Owen on the other, in which of the three ways it should 
be put:—whether (a) that He suffered our very penalty, idem, 
as Owen held; or (b) an adequate equivalent for it, tantundem, 
as Mastricht and Turretine have it; or (c) something which 
was accepted as a substitute for the penalty, a view known by 
the name of acceptilatio ? 

This whole discussion appears to us now inevitably pedantic; 
and our modern Turretine, Dr Hodge, disposes of it safely and 
easily, by taking up a somewhat medium position. Dr Cun- 
ningham,’ indeed, points out the danger arising from a tendency 
in divines of this middle persuasion to dilute the equivalency 
of our Lord’s satisfaction ; but when used in its plain meaning 
of adequate or competent satisfaction, tried by some understood 
and definite standard, it meets the whole case. It is not to be 
inferred from this position, as Hodge well says, that the kind 
or degree of our Lord’s sufferings was a matter of indifference: 


“We are not authorised to say, as some have said, that one drop of 
His blood would have been sufficient to redeem the world. This may ex- 
press a pious sentiment, but not a Scriptural truth. He would not have 
suffered as He did, nor to the degree He did, unless there had been an 
adequate reason forit. . .. There must be enough of self-sacrifice and 
suffering to give dignity and inherent value to the proffered Atonement. 
While, therefore, the value of Christ’s sufferings is due mainly to the 
dignity of His person, their character and intensity are essential elements 
in their worth. Nevertheless, their character as penal depends, not on 
their nature, but on their design.” * 


There are some general considerations which might have 
been touched upon had space allowed, more especially the 
light in which our view of the Atonement sets the divine love 
—the love of God and the love of Christ. It is not needful to 
repel the objection that a theory of vicarious satisfaction, of 
the endurance of a penalty for sin, takes away the grace of God 
in forgiving sin. The riches of that grace are illustrated by 
this unparalleled provision for the removal of man’s sin— pro- 
vision made by divine love, accepted in divine graciousness, 
and individually applied in divine and sovereign mercy. 

But it seems even more evident that the love of Christ is 
brought out by this doctrine in a way which no other theory 
can reach. All that is beautiful and true in the Moral Influ- 


? Historical Theology, vol. ii. p. 307. * Systematic Theology, vol. ii. p. 475. 
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ence Theory we get under the Church view ; but what is more, 
we cannot get it apart from the orthodox doctrine. The 
Moral Power Theory—that the cause and meaning of the cross 
is just the influence which that great self-sacrifice was fitted 
to have—is a theory which destroys itself. There is no moral 
power in an example done for the sake of example. There is 
no moral influence in self-sacrifice made simply for the effect 
it was to produce. Causeless self-immolation has no beauty 
and no force. Love's expression is always love, not invariably 
self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice is love’s expression only when there 
is a necessity demanding it. The necessity in God’s purpose 
and in man’s relation to God’s broken law for some sacrifice is 
essential to the whole matter. Even to bring out that forceful 
influence which the holders of the Moral Power Theory justly 
delight to dwell on, the self-sacrifice of Christ must have been 
called for by a grand necessity. Should it be still said that we 
know not what that necessity really was, the believers of the 
Church doctrine can heartily coneur; for here we must all at last 
bow down before the unknown depths of the divine counsel. 
But in so far as, following Scripture, we think we see some 
reasons for that self-offering, we throw light upon the love which 
prompted it. It is an admitted principle of our conceptions 
of such love that the self-sacrifice should be the path and not 
the end—a step taken on the way to an end which the Offerer 
counted dearer than His life. And this we shadow out, either 
when we put it with Anselm, that He gave His life because 
such self-offering was necessary to that full obedience which 
vindicated His Father’s honour ; or, in the modern way, when 
we say that it was necessary to that divine provision by which 
God could “be just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus ;” necessary, that is to say, both for God and for us, 
and hence the love of Christ shone out of it gloriously to both, 
rendering supreme honour to the Father, providing a supreme 
ransom for sinners. 

The more these views of our Lord’s penal suffering, of His 
vicarious satisfaction, are considered, the more it seems to us 
that they hold together, and hold fast by Scripture statement 
in its true breadth. But the reason why the expression of 
them is often so ineffective, or worse than ineffective, may be 
that in our care for the doctrine we lose sight of the fact; or 
have forgot that the fact, amazing and divine, of that death 
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for sinners is not and cannot be exhausted even by those con- 
ceptions and statements which revelation itself has taught us 
to supply, for in this fact lies still wrapped up “the manifold 
wisdom of God.” It may be that we have dealt out a neces- 
sarily partial knowledge as if it were that entire “wisdom ;” 
and, misreading Paul’s motto, “to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified,” preachers have determined to know 
nothing among their hearers save the orthodox doctrine of the 
Atonement. JoHN LAIDLAW. 





Art. V.—Ferdinand Christian Baur. 


| ey twenty years ago our attention was directed to an 
article in the Westminster Review on the theology of 
Germany, wherein it was asserted that the greatest living 
German theologian was Dr Baur, of Tiibingen. Baur was at 
that time comparatively unknown in this country; but since 
then his works are in the hands of biblical students, and his 
peculiar views are widely diffused. Whatever opinion may be 
formed of the above estimate of his merits, there are few recent 
writers in theology who have exercised more influence for good 
or evil; an influence not so extensive, it may be, but much 
deeper and more permanent, than that either of Strauss or 
Renan. His learning was both extensive and accurate ; his 
various works in the department of church history show an 
acquaintance with early Christianity, hardly surpassed by the 
vast erudition of Gieseler or Neander. His industry was pro- 
digious : he was one of the most extensive of German theo- 
logical writers. His talents, though not those of a well- 
balanced mind, were undoubtedly of a high order; he 
possessed an originality of thought and a wonderful ingenuity, 
both in forming and defending his theories. His style is 
somewhat intricate and obscure, as if he felt a difficulty in 
obtaining proper words to express his ideas ; for certainly this 
obscurity did not arise from any reluctance to enunciate his 
opinions. There is also an earnestness of purpose in his 
writings, which favourably distinguishes him from other nega- 
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tive theologians. He is the acknowledged founder of the 
Tiibingen school of theology—a school which, although nearly 
equally destructive, has for the present superseded the natural-- 
ism of Paulus, and the mythical theory of Strauss. Nor has 
he wanted able expounders and defenders of his system,—the 
most eminent of whom are Schwegler, Késtlin, Hilgenfeld, 
Zeller, and perhaps Hausrath, in Germany; and to these we 
are inclined to add Dr Samuel Davidson, in England. 
Ferdinand Christian Baur was born on the 21st June 1792. 
When only twenty-five years of age, he was appointed, in 1817, 
Professor of the Seminary of Blaubeuren ; and, in consequence 
of the abilities and learning which he there displayed, he re- 
ceived, in 1826, the appointment to the Chair of Evangelical 
Theology in the University of Tiibingen. The whole of his 
long life was devoted to theological studies ; and the mere 
enumeration of works published by him would occupy several 
pages. We can only mention the most important of his 
writings. His first great work was his Symbolik und Myth- 
ologie, published in 1825, when still at Blaubeuren—a work 
of great research and erudition. In 1831 appeared Die 
Christuspartei in der Korinthischen Gemeinde; der Gegen- 
satz des Paulinischen und Petrinischen Christenthums; der 
Apostel Petrus in Rom. (The Christ-party in the Corinthian 
Church ; the Antagonism of Pauline and Petrine Christianity ; 
the Apostle Peter in Rome)—a work which contains the germs 
of the system afterwards promulgated by him. In 1833, in 
reply to Méhler, he wrote Der Gegensatz des Katholicismus 
und Protestantismus (the Contrast of Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism), which at the time was considered a masterpiece of 
controversial theology, and a complete refutation of Romanism. 
In 1835 appeared his celebrated treatise on the Gnosis, Die 
christliche Gnosis, wherein he treated Gnosticism from the 
first ages of Christianity, through the Middle Ages, down to 
the theosophy of Schelling, Hegel, and Schleiermacher. In the 
same year, 1835, appeared his work on the Pastoral Epistles, 
Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des Apostel Paulus, wherein 
he calls in question their genuineness. Then followed two great 
works on the history of doctrines: the one on the Atonement, 
Die christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung in ihrer Geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung, published in 1838 ; and the other on the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, Die christliche Lehre von der 
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Dreienigkeit und der Menschwerdung Gottes, published in 
1841-43, both works of great value in an historical point of 
view. In 1845 appeared perhaps the best known and the most 
influential of his writings, Der Apostel Paulus, wherein the 
principles of his theological system are fully matured and de- 
veloped. Toward the later part of his life, he turned his 
attention to an examination of the gospels; in 1847 he pub- 
lished his critical examination of the canonical gospels— 
Kritische Untersuchung der Kanonischen Evangelien; and 
in 1851 his special investigation of the Gospel of Mark—Das 
Marcus-evangelium nach seinem Ursprung und Charakter. 
In 1859 his great work on church history was commenced, 
which, since his death, has been continued from his papers, 
and is now published in five volumes, carrying on the history 
of the Church from the apostolic times down to the present 
century,—Geschichte der christlichen Kirche von der Enste- 
hung des Christenthums bis auf unsere Zeit (the History 
of the Christian Church from the origin of Christianity to our 
time). Baur closed his laborious life on the 2d December 
1860, at the age of 68. If we are to judge of him by his 
works, he certainly lived the life of many men. 

The peculiar views of Baur were gradually developed. His 
writings may be divided into two distinct classes, marked by a 
well-defined period of his life—those published before, and 
those published after the year 1835. During the first period 
of his literary career (1824-1835) he was a disciple of Schleier- 
macher, and belonged to the so-called conciliatory and positive 
school of theology, as it then had its organ chiefly in the 
Studien und Kritiken. His defence of Protestantism in his 
Katholicismus und Protestantismus was so ably executed, 
and so highly appreciated, that he was fora long time regarded 
as a pillar of the Lutheran church. But this was also the 
turning-point of his theological career. A radical change in 
his views occurred in the year 1835, when Strauss’ Leben Jesu 
appeared. Strauss was himself a disciple of Baur; but in this 
case the scholar influenced the master. Henceforth Baur, 
partly in consequence of his study of Hegelianism, and partly 
also from the peculiarity of his mental constitution—a one- 
sided intellectualism—diverged further and further from a 
simple and scriptural faith. It is, however, to be observed, 
that Baur did not, like Strauss, commence his critical re- 
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searches with the study of the gospels, but with the writings 
of St Paul; and only toward the latter part of his life, did he 
direct his attention to the life of Jesus. 

But although undoubtedly Baur’s views were to a certain 
extent materially influenced by those of Strauss, yet we must 
not suppose that the opinions of these two theologians were 
similar—that they proceeded on the same destructive principles. 
There is an entire difference in their manner of procedure. 
Strauss proceeds on the mythical principle; he endeavours 
to explain the miraculous on the ground that the narrative 
was composed of legends, gradually formed in the early 
Christian church. The historical nucleus of truth in the 
gospels is small, and round this nucleus have been aggregated 
various exaggerations and fables. His system is purely and 
entirely negative ; his criticism is destructive. He assigns no 
reasons for the composition of the gospels, but leaves them 
as effects without causes. Baur, on the other hand, does not 
teach a mere negative criticism; he endeavours to assign a 
reason for the composition of those books, which he regards 
as spurious, in the circumstances of the times. He examines 
into the literary purpose of the writers, and regards this as 
the true key for the positive determination of the age of 
the writings. However much we may differ from him, and 
however dangerous we may consider his opinions, we cannot 
refuse to him the praise of ingenuity; and, if we grant his 
premises, of a high degree of logical acumen. 

The great principle, on which Baur’s positive views are 
founded, is that there was in the apostolic age, not only two dis- 
tinct phases of Christianity, but an antagonism between them ; 
in short, that two opposing kinds of Christianity were then 
promulgated. There was a Jewish Christianity, which regarded 
Judaism as to a certain extent binding on the Gentiles, and 
this was not only the view of the Judaizing teachers—the 
opponents of Paul—but also of the original apostles; and 
there was a Gentile Christianity which asserted the univer- 
sality of the gospel, and the absolute freedom of the Gentiles 
from the Jewish law—a Christianity whose chief representa- 
tive was the apostle Paul. Baur designates these two opposite 
phases as Petrinism and Paulinism, the one being the gospel 
of the circumcision, and the other the gospel of the uncircum- 
cision. The opposition between Paul and the original apostles 
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was not, indeed, so open as that between Paul and the Juda- 
izing teachers, but still it was no less real, Baur supposes that 
at the conference at Jerusalem a compromise was made; each 
party was allowed to hold its own opinions, without interfering 
with one another. 


“There was,” he observes, “inside of Jewish Christianity, a stricter 
and a milder party. The stricter party wished to see the principle, 
common to all Jewish Christians, that no one could be saved without 
Judaism, extended in all its consequences to the Gentiles. This class of 
Jewish Christians could not be indifferent to Pauline Christianity ; they 
felt constrained ever to oppose and resist it. ... The milder party 
entirely agreed with the stricter party in principle, and yet, after the 
concession made by the Jewish apostles to Paul, they could not oppose 
him in the same manner ; they dispensed with carrying out their 
principle, and limited themselves to Judaism in its application. We 
cannot think otherwise than that the Jewish apostles stood at the head 
of this party.” 

This opinion, that there is an antagonism between Paulinism 
and Jewish Christianity, appears to have been formerly sug- 
gested by Semler, but it was left to Baur to develop the idea 
and to make it the foundation of a system of theology. Baur 
endeavours to trace this contrast from the apostolic days down 
even to the middle of the second century. He supposes that 
many of the books of the New Testament were written after 
the death of the apostles with a design to reconcile Petrinism 
and Paulinism : the points of contrast between the two systems 
being designedly broken off, and the points of agreement 
exaggerated, so that there might be a common ground of 
reconciliation. Each party yielded something until there 
ultimately resulted a united Christianity, composed of a 
mingling of the Petrine and Pauline elements. This concilia- 
tion is supposed to be contained and exhibited in the Johannean 
writings. 

This conciliatory design of several of the writings of the New 
Testament is, according to Baur, especially seen in the Acts of 
the Apostles. He supposes that this book was written in the 
middle of the second century by a disciple of Paul, with a 
special design to reconcile the liberal opinions of that apostle 
with the conservative opinions of Peter and the other original 
apostles. Before Baur, Schneckenburger in his work, Ueber den 
Zweck der A postelgeschichte (on the design of the Acts of the 
Apostles), had asserted that the Acts had an apologetic design, 
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and that it was a defence of Paul in opposition to the Judaizing 
Christians. With this object in view, the author of the Acts 
attempts to establish the perfect similarity between Peter and 
Paul. The first part of the work is devoted to the actions of 
Peter. These actions are represented as similar to Paul’s. As 
Peter cured a man lame from his birth at the gate of the temple, 
so a similar cure was effected by Paul at Lystra ; as Peter van- 
quished Simon Magus in Samaria, so Paul vanquished Elymas 
the sorcerer in Cyprus; as Peter addressed the Jews on the 
day of Pentecost, so a similar address was made to the Jews by 
Paul at Antioch in Pisidia; as a two-fold vision brought to- 
gether Peter and Cornelius, so a two-fold vision brought to- 
gether Paul and Agabus; as Peter was miraculously delivered 
from prison in Jerusalem, so was Paul at Philippi; as the 
shadow of Peter cured the sick, so similar miracles were 
effected by the garments of Paul. But not only were the 
actions of these two apostles represented as similar, the 
actions which the one would naturally from his principles 
perform are represented as the actions of the other. Peter, 
when he preached the gospel to the uncircumcised Cornelius, 
is represented as acting as Paul would have done; and Paul, 
when he shaved his head at Cenchrea, circumcised Timothy, 
and took upon himself the vow of the Nazarites, is represented 
as acting as Peter would have done. So also, according to 
Schneckenburger, various actions are purposely omitted in 
the Acts, because they might militate against the idea of a 
harmony between these two apostles. Thus, for example, 
Paul’s refusal to circumcise Titus, and the dispute between 
Peter and Paul at Antioch, are omitted as incidents opposed 
to the design of the author. 

Adopting this view of the nature of the Acts, Baur converts 
the apologetic into a conciliatory design. He supposes that 
the author wrote with the design of reconciling Petrinism and 
Paulinism. The Paul of the Acts, he observes, according to 
Schneckenburger, is entirely different from the Paul of the 
Epistles; he is represented as trimming to the Judaizers, in- 
stead of boldly and fearlessly asserting the freedom of the 
Gentiles from Judaism. According to Baur, the Acts was 
written for a special purpose ; as a mere history of events it is 
not much to be relied on ; much in it is invented with a view 
to conciliation ; Peter is there represented as a Pauline Chris- 
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tian, and Paul as a Petrine Christian, in order to show that, in 
the opinion of the writer of the Acts, there was no essential 
difference between the two systems of Christianity. 

The mere statement of such a view of the Acts of the 
Apostles, however ingeniously carried out, is sufficient to prove 
its extravagance and untenableness. It could never have 
occurred to one in a thousand of the readers of this book that 
it was written for the express purpose of reconciling two ad- 
verse parties in the Christian church. If such were the design 
of the author, it was so concealed and hidden, that nearly 
eighteen centuries elapsed before it was discovered and brought 
to light. The object of the author must have been entirely 
frustrated, as, although his work is often mentioned by early 
Christian writers, there is no trace in their writings of anything 
approaching to this idea of a conciliatory design. It is always 
regarded as a real history, and never as a mere historical 
romance. Indeed, had it not been for the distinguished 
abilities and ingenuity of the author of this hypothesis, we are 
persuaded that it would long before this have been forgotten, 
or mentioned only as an example of the extreme length to 
which a destructive criticism can go. 

The hypothesis of Baur, concerning this primitive antagon- 
ism between Petrinism and Paulinism, is built on a very slender 
foundation. With the exception of a few detached and obscure 
notices in the Epistles to the Corinthians, it rests entirely on 
the second chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians. Here, 
according to Baur, there is a distinct mention of a difference 
of opinion between Paul and the other apostles. “There is a 
gospel of the circumcision and a gospel of the uncircumcision 
an apostleship to the circumcision and an apostleship to 
the Gentiles ; in the one the law of Moses is valid, and in the 
other it is not; but both exist together, as yet unreconciled.” 
Paul, in describing the conference at Jerusalem, speaks of the 
original apostles with a certain degree of irony and disrespect. 
He mentions them as “seeming to be somewhat,” and as 
“seeming to be pillars of the church.” It is strongly insinu- 
ated that it was they who urged the circumcision of Titus, and 
only yielded, reluctantly, to the power of circumstances and the 
force of Paul’s character. The agreement which was finally 
arrived at was, not one of conciliation, but of compromise— 
that Paul should go to the heathen, and the Jewish apostles 
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to the circumcision. And this difference, which was compro- 
mised at Jerusalem, it is asserted, broke forth in the disputes 
between Peter and Paul at Antioch. Here Peter publicly 
declined to associate with the converted Gentiles, unless they 
adopted the Jewish customs; and Paul withstood that apostle 
to the face, asserting the absolute freedom of the Gentile 
Christians from Judaism. 

Now certainly this passage, when explained by an ingenious 
mind, may be made to appear to favour the idea of an an- 
tagonism, or at least of a difference of opinion, between Paul 
and the early apostles; but, when closely examined, it will be 
found that too much has been inferred from it. Of course 
Baur asserts that in the Acts there is a designed agreement, 
and therefore we are precluded from supplementing the ac- 
count in the Epistle with the narrative in the history. But 
even in the Epistle there is a marked distinction between the 
Judaizing teachers, who insisted on the circumcision of the 
Gentiles, and the original apostles. The one are called, “ false 
brethren, unawares brought in,” and the other are styled 
“those which were of reputation,” and “ those who seemed to be 
pillars.” Nor is there necessarily any irony or bitterness in 
the words of Paul when he speaks of the apostles as they 
“who seemed to be somewhat,” and as they “ who seemed to 
be pillars,” as if he regarded their claims as mere pretensions ; 
but there is in them merely an emphatic assertion of the in- 
dependence of his gospel, that he was not indebted for it to any 
human teacher, however highly exalted. It is in no way indi- 
cated that it was the original apostles who wished to circumcise 
Titus; but the most natural and obvious meaning is, that 
this was the demand of the false brethren. It is true that 
mention is made of a gospel of the uncircumcision, and a 
gospel of the circumcision; there is, however, no indication 
that these were two different gospels, the one asserting and 
the other denying the necessity of Jewish rites; the one 
affirming justification by the law, and the other announcing 
justification by faith ; but it is the same gospel addressed to 
two different classes of hearers—that Paul should go to the 
Gentiles, and the other apostles to the circumcision, So also 
in the contest between Peter and Paul at Antioch, it is evident 
from the words of the Epistle that there was no difference of 
opinion between these two apostles. Peter is not charged 
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with preaching another gospel, but with acting contrary to his 
convictions; not with false doctrine, but with dissimulation. 
And if in this passage in the Epistle to the Galatians there is 
no evident antagonism between Paulinism and Petrinism, cer- 
tainly such an antagonism connot be proved from the other 
writings of Paul; and if so, the whole system of Baur is built 
on a false foundation. 

The criticism which Baur employs in reference to the books 
of Scripture is entirely of a subjective nature. He forms to 
himself a notion of what, in his view, a writing should contain, 
and he applies this as a test of genuineness. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he takes certain epistles of Paul, which he regards as 
authentic and indisputable; he then forms from them a certain 
standard of Pauline doctrine, and applies this standard to the 
examination of the other epistles, and rejects them as spurious, 
because they contain sentiments which he judges tu be un- 
Pauline. Thus it happens that his criticism is one-sided and 
defective, often capricious and forced ; the external evidence in 
favour of a book from the testimony of the early fathers is 
entirely disregarded ; and the internal evidence, arising from 
undesigned coincidences and specialities, is, to a considerable 
extent, ignored. No allowance is made for the lapse of time, 
or the change of circumstances. Even Dr Davidson, otherwise 
an admirer of the system of Baur, complains of this defect in 
his method of criticism : 


“Too much importance,” he observes, “is attached by Baur to uni- 
formity of ideas and expressions as evidence of Pauline authorship. He 
takes four epistles, unquestionably authentic, and forming a group by 
themselves, as the standard of measurement for groups of later and 
earlier origin. By this means little room is allowed for growth in the 
apostle’s mind ; nor is there latitude for the influence of that wide variety 
of circumstances through which he passed, of the persevering opponents 
he had to encounter, or of the local diversities of peoples.” 


Even Baur himself appears to be startled at the length to 
which his criticism goes. In objecting to the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, he feels constrained to confess that he subjects himself 
to the reproach of hypercriticism, of an excessive distrust, and 
of a scepticism attacking everything. 

The result of the criticism of Baur is certainly exceedingly 
destructive. He only admits the genuineness of four Epistles 
of Paul, namely, Romans, lst and 2d Corinthians, and Gala- 
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tians. The other books of the New Testament arose out of 
that great controversy between Petrinism and Paulinism 
which disturbed the peace of the early Church, some advo- 
cating one or other of these two systems, others mediating 
between them, and others exhibiting the ultimate reconcilia- 
tion. It is, however, to be observed, that scarcely any of 
Baur’s followers go the same length as himself. Hilgenfeld, 
for example, complains that Baur has gone too far, and besides 
the four above-mentioned Epistles, maintains the genuineness 
of First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. 

A very remarkable fact in the writings of Baur is, that in 
his statements of doctrine he is often evangelical; so that if 
one were unacquainted with his views elsewhere expressed, he 
would think that he was reading the works of an orthodox 
divine. Thus, for example, in his representation of the doc- 
trine of Paul, in his great work, the Apostel Paulus, he 
maintains the doctrine of justification by faith without works, 
and the doctrine of imputation, or the vicarious nature of the 
atonement; and his Katholicismus und Protestantismus was 
regarded as a storehouse of Protestant doctrine. The reason 
of this phenomenon is, that Baur viewed theology entirely in 
an historical point of view; in stating the doctrines of Paul he 
had nothing to do with their truth or falsehood, but merely 
with the simple fact that such were the views of the apostle. 
Of course he himself, not believing in any form of inspiration, 
held that the truth and correctness of such doctrines were to 
be judged by our natural reason; it did not lie within the 
sphere of his theology to attempt any reconciliation between 
faith and reason. Certainly we have here a strong testimony, 
from a very impartial witness, that the so-called evangelical 
doctrines were taught by the apostle Paul; that, in Paul’s 
view, the death of Christ was that of a Substitute for sinners. 

It is difficult to state what were Baur’s own peculiar reli- 
gious opinions, but we fear that they must be reduced to a 
minimum, at least during the later years of his life, for of 
them only do we now speak. He did not believe in miracles 
or supernatural interventions, and hence denied the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. He did not regard the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Son of the living God, but as a man who was the first to 
make evident the fatherhood of God and the sonship of man, 
and the community which there is between the divine and 
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the human spirit. It is indeed extremely doubtful if he 
believed in a personal God at all. He never declared himself 
concerning immortality; but there is reason to suppose that 
he believed in a future state, though he denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body. It would appear that he gradually became 
more and more divorced from orthodoxy. The ordinary pro- 
fessors of theology in Tiibingen are, by reason of their office, 
the morning preachers in the principal church of the: city, 
taking that duty upon themselves alternately. In the early 
part of his career, Baur was a popular preacher, and his 
sermons were highly appreciated as able elucidations of Scrip- 
ture. When any special sermon had to be preached, he was 
applied to. Thus, in 1830, he preached an eloquent sermon 
at the Jubilee of the Augsburg Confession; and again, at 
Easter 1833, he made a great impression by a sermon which 
he preached on reconciliation through Christ. But after 1835, 
when his views were permanently changed, he ceased to 
preach; in all probability he felt that he could not con- 
scientiously fulfil that duty. 

The great defect of Baur’s character was a one-sided intel- 
lectualism. He looked upon religion entirely as a matter of 
history, and not asa matter of personal experience. As he 
denied the supernatural in Scripture, he wished to bring 
everything to the test of reason. He overlooked man’s 
spiritual nature. This peculiar mental state was increased, 
not merely by his intense devotion to study—associating little 
with his fellow-men—but also by the fact that he never had a 
pastoral charge, and thus never had occasion to apply the 
principles of the gospel in the ordinary discharge of ministerial 
duty. In short, he lived in an ideal world of his own, and 
that world was intellectual, not spiritual ; he never experienced 
the gospel as “a power of God unto salvation.” Tholuck 
somewhere cautions his students against an over application 


to study, as being an obstacle to the attainment of a religious 
spirit : 


“There is,” he observes, “in theology a twofold element, the one 
human, the other supernatural; by the one it is connected with the 
department of human knowledge, and hence an accurate acquaintance 
with human science must have a salutary influence upon the study of 
theology. On the other hand, there is something supernatural which is 
to be found in no science, and which no human science can either explain 
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or illustrate. If, therefore, the theologian does not know this by his 
own living experience ; if he be not connected by faith with the invisible 
world, with him the study of profane literature and its connection with 
theology must prove injurious.” 


An affecting anecdote of Baur’s personal life was told us 
by a distinguished German professor, once his scholar, as 
perfectly authentic. Baur was much attached to his wife ; 
she was long ill, and he waited upon her with unwearied 
attention and care. When near her end, she asked him to 
pray for her. Baur felt he could not; he had lost his faith in 
the efficacy of prayer; perhaps he did not believe in a Hearer 
of prayer. Accordingly he sent for a minister who offered up 
a fervent prayer both for him and his wife. Baur was deeply 
affected by her death; his hair is said to have turned grey; 
but whether this had any effect upon his views, whether it pro- 
duced a salutary change on his religious character, whether 
it revealed to him the necessity of cultivating his spiritual 
nature, we cannot tell. 

It is very difficult, in the present day, to draw the line of 
distinction between infidels and Christians. Formerly infidelity 
was without the church; the line of demarcation between the 
ancient Deists and professing Christians was distinct ; but now 
men adopt similar opinions to those of the Deists, and yet 
profess to belong to the church of Christ. The danger is 
much greater in our days than in those of our fathers. Then 
the citadel of faith was attacked from without; now the 
enemy is within. Then the attacks were open, now they 
are insidious. When we find men, though professing to be 
Christians, yea ministers and professors of theology, repudiating 
the supernatural, explaining away the miracles of Scripture, 
denying the resurrection of Christ, even doubting whether 
there be a personal God, we feel constrained to regard them 
as unbelievers; and this we do without imputing to them 
any wrong motives, and with all possible respect for their 
learning and abilities. In this class we must rank Baur. 
His views we regard as essentially anti-Christian. It may 
be, that many who adopt his principles do not go so far as 
himself; it may be, that there is no necessary connection 
between his views and a disbelief in a personal God ;" but still, 
we do not see how one can adopt them without calling in 
question the miraculous in the narrative. 
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The Tiibingen school of theology has no permanence; it 
rests on a mere hypothesis. It is a theological Darwinism ; 
an ingenious theory to account for the development of Christi- 
anity from certain germs. Whatever may be the case in our 
country, in Germany it is fast losing its ground. The German 
clergy are, as a class, sound in the faith. Tiibingen, formerly 
the stronghold of the views of Baur, is now, comparatively speak- 
ing, the school of orthodoxy. Divinity students are deserting 
the university of Heidelberg, on account of the extreme 
opinions there inculcated, although that university is adorned by 
such eminent theological professors as Hausrath and Schenkel. 
On the other hand, the university of Leipsic, the seat of 
orthodoxy, where men of such eminence and approved principles 
as Lechler, Tischendorf, Kahnis,G. Baur, and Delitzsch, occupy 
the theological chairs, is frequented by hundreds of students, 
We look forward with hope to the rise of a purer theology in 
Germany, when its universities will be adorned by men as 
able and as learned as those belonging to the negative school, 
by men who, firmly believing in the supernatural, and feeling 
the truth in their own experience, will account it their duty 
and privilege to inculcate a positive and living Christianity. 


Baur is one of those authors whose works have been selected 
for translation by the promoters of the Theological Translation 
Fund, and the first volume of the Apostel Paulus is the third 
volume of the series which has been issued. An apology 
has been made for the imperfect manner in which one of the 
former volumes was translated ; but it strikes us that, how- 
ever necessary such an apology might be, it can hardly satisfy 
the readers, for they may justly demand why such an im- 
perfect translation was published at all. It is as if an author 
were to write a worthless book, and then to attempt to disarm 
criticism by a frank confession of its worthlessness. But what- 
ever were the defects of former translations, and however 
necessary apologies were, no apology is made for the imperfec- 
tion of the translation of the Apostel Paulus; and, in the 
opinion of the translator at least, so far from any apology 
being necessary, its correctness and fidelity will stand the test 
of criticism. The following is the notice in the preface :— 


“The translator of the present volume has endeavoured to give the 
meaning of the author clearly and concisely, and has avoided the tempta- 
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tion of making smooth sentences and rounded periods. The translator is 
perfectly aware that the English is by no means a model of diction or of 
style, but challenges criticism as to the faithfulness of the translation.” 
This is rather a bold statement to make in translating a work 
of such difficulty as the Apostel Paulus, where the sentences 
are often long and involved, the statements frequently limited 
by restrictive clauses, and every expression carefully weighed. 
Certainly, as to the first part of the notice, there can be no 
difference of opinion. All smooth sentences and rounded 
periods are most carefully avoided—there is no trace whatever 
of such an impropriety; and instead of the translation being a 
model of style and diction, it is thoroughly un-English, as if it 
were the translator’s design to make it as unreadable and as 
harsh as possible. Take for example the following clause in 
the first page, which, sufficiently clear in the original, is so 
involved in the translation, that it must be read twice or thrice 
to discover in it any meaning at all. Baur is speaking of the 
advancement of criticism in modern times, and asserts that we 
must examine the history of early Christianity in the light of 
this advancement : 

“This independence of thought,” he is made to observe, “ attained 
after such great effort—after the painful toil of many centuries—natur- 
ally turns its gaze back into the Past, the spirit reposing in the self- 
certainty of its consciousness, now first placed on a stand-point from 
which it can review the paths along which it has passed, driven by the 
force of circumstances, and it reviews them in order to illumine the un- 
conscious Past with the consciousness of the inward necessities of the 
Present.” 

We leave the reader to make what sense he can of this passage, 
only observing that it is a specimen of what frequently occurs 
in the translation. 

Giving, then, the translator all credit of “avoiding the 
temptation of making smooth and rounded periods,” and of 
writing in “ English by no means a model of diction and style,” 
and admitting that he has been perfectly successful in his 
endeavours, what about the challenge made to criticism as to 
the faithfulness of the translation? Here we are sorry to say 
that the translator and we must part company ; this is a point 
on which we cannot agree. Not only is the meaning very im- 
perfectly represented ; not only is there an obscurity of diction 
that renders the sense utterly unintelligible; not only is the 
English language marred by most un-English words and forms 
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of expression ; but we have marked several places where a 
meaning is given precisely the reverse of what Baur intended, 
as if the translator had resisted the temptation, not only of 
making smooth and rounded periods, but of giving the true 
sense of the author.! 


1 The passages which we have marked are in pages 1, 6, 18, 34, 54, 63, 69, 
78, 125, 143, 163, 230, 247, 274, 333, and 355 in the translation, correspond- 
ing to pages 3, 9, 22, 40, 61, 70, 76, 86, 137, 141, 156, 178, 248, 266, 294, 
356, and 379 in the original. As such an assertion should not be made with- 
out proof, we give a few examples out of many. In page 6, the words: ‘‘ Es 
fehlt daher, wie Schneckenburger gezeigt hat, in dem Zweiten Theile 
der Apostelgeschichte keine Probe von Paulus Gesetzesgerechtigkeit,” are 
rendered, ‘‘ But as Schneckenburger points out, there is wanting in the 
second part any proof of Paul’s righteousness according to the law.” 
Whereas a mere tyro in German must perceive that Baur states precisely the 
reverse—that in the second part of the Acts no proof is absent or wanting of 
Paul’s legal righteousness. In page 63, the words, ‘‘ Wir haben iiber diese im 
Leben des Apostels in so hohem Grade Epoche machende Begebenheit drei 
Berichte, da zu der Hauptstelle Kap. ix. 1-25, auch die beiden Stellen Kap. 
xxii. 1-25, Kap. xxvi. 9-20 kommen, wobei jedoch sogleich der Meinung 
derer zu widersprechen ist, welche neben der Relation des Geschichtschreibers 
in der ersten Stelle in den beiden andern die eigene Erzihlung des ‘Apostels 
zu haben glauben. Wir sind nicht berechtigt, den Reden der Apostel- 
geschichte einen so streng authentischen Charakter,” are translated: ‘‘ We 
possess three accounts of this occurrence which made such an important 
epoch in the life of the apostle ; the principal one in Acts ix. 1-25, and two 
others, Acts xxii. 1-25, and xxvi. 9-20. It is a disputed point whether we 
are to believe the account given by the author in the first of these passages, 
or the narrative of the apostle himself in the two others. We are not justi- 
fied in ascribing a strictly authentic character to the statement in the Acts.” 
Whereas, what Baur asserts is, that the opinion of those who think that, 
along with the relation of the author in the first passage, we have the narra- 
tive of the apostle in the two other passages, is to be contradicted ; and that 
we are not justified in ascribing a strictly authentic character to the speeches 
in the Acts. In p. 69, the following words of Baur, wherein he argues that 
the conversion of Paul was merely subjective :—‘‘ Ueber diese Subjectivitat 
kénnen wir auch hier nicht hinauskommen, da nach der ausdriicklichen 
Angabe des Schriftstellers keiner der Begleiter des Apostels den erschienenen 
Jesus sah, was bei einer objectiven diussern Erscheinung sich nicht denken 
liesse,” are strangely twisted to give the following meaning :—‘‘ We cannot, 
however, here avail ourselves of this subjectivity, as, according to the express 
declaration of the author, not one of the companions of the apostle saw the form 
of Jesus ; so there is no room for the supposition of an objective material ap- 
pearance.” The evident meaning of Baur being, that we have no ground in 
the narrative to go beyond the idea of a mere subjective vision. In page 78, 
the words, ‘‘So kann die Voraussetzung eines Wunders weder nothwendig 
noch zulissig erscheinen,” are rendered : ‘‘ The supposition of a miracle, if 
not necessary, may yet be allowable.” Whereas Baur asserts the opposite— 
that such a supposition is neither necessary nor allowable. In page 163, the 
words, ‘‘Schon dass diess gerade in Philippi vorgefallen sein soll, weist auf 
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Baur has been spared the pain of finding himself so grossly 
misrepresented, and his great work, the Apostel Paulus, 
rendered so unintelligible, as if it were the product of a confused 
rather than of a master mind. Certainly, if such works are to 
be translated, we should have a correct version of the original. 
It may however be questioned, what good end is to be served 
by translating such books as Baur’s, which can only have the 
effect of unsettling the minds of untheological readers. Those 
acquainted with the science of theology are already thoroughly 
versed in them; they know the arguments on both sides, and 
can form an impartial judgment. Not that we are at all 
surprised at the fact of such translations; nor have we any 
right to complain of them, except as to their defectiveness. 
Those who adopt views similar to Baur, and who call in ques- 
tion the supernatural, are entitled to promulgate their opinions, 
and they could not do so more effectually than by trans- 
lating the works of their ablest representative. We readily 
admit that the arguments of such a writer as Baur are not to 
be met with anything like contempt, or the odiwm theologicum. 
We are necessitated to give them their full weight; to re- 
examine the points in dispute; and to answer the objections 
brought forward. Nor are we, in the least degree, afraid of 
the ultimate result. The theology of Baur, as already observed, 
is losing its ground in Germany, and though now attempted to 
be fostered in our country, it must meet with a similar fate. 
Its ingenuity may captivate for a time; but being destitute 
of evidence, it must ultimately come to nought. 

We have said that we are not surprised at those who enter- 
tain similar views to those of Baur desiring to see his works 
translated. For some reason or other, scepticism is in general 
proselytizing. What does surprise us is that ministers, who pro- 











eine bestimmte Reflexion hin,” are rendered: ‘‘ This is also a decided copy 
of what had occurred before at Philippi.” Whereas the very point that is 
under discussion is the occurrence at Philippi. Tn page 333, the words, ‘‘ Es 
ist in der That héchst auffallend, mit welcher Consequenz die A postelgeschichte 
diese den Juden gegebene Prioritiit verfolgt und den Apostel nach der Maxime 
handeln lisst, die ihm selbst Ap. Gesch. xiii. 46, in den Mund gelegt wird,” 
are rendered : ‘‘It is in reality highly remarkable how consistently the 
Acts of the Apostles repudiates this priority of the Jews, and makes the 
apostle act according to the words which it puts into his mouth.” Whereas 
Baur, so far from meaning that the Acts of the Apostles repudiates the 
priority of the Jews to the Gentiles, asserts the direct opposite that it con- 
sistently follows up or pursues this priority. 
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fess to believe in the evangelical doctrines, should give coun- 
tenance to such translations by recommending them, and 
attaching their names to the prospectus of the Theological 
Translation Fund Society ; and thus should be parties in the 
dissemination of what they profess to believe is deadly error. 
In the list of names, most are ministers belonging to the 
various denominations of England ; only there are ministers of 
the Church of Scotland. We would not judge any harshly. 
Perhaps they think that it is as well that students of theology 
should have the opportunity of knowing both sides of the 
question. Perhaps they think that the inculcation of error 
may, in some way, contribute to the promotion of truth, by 
calling forth able defences and expositions of it. Still we are 
so fastidious in our views as to think that it hardly becomes 
ministers of evangelical churches, and especially professors of 
theology, to give their countenance to works which deny the 
miracles of the New Testament, not excepting the resurrection 
of Christ, and would destroy all that is supernatural in Chris- 
tianity. With equal propriety they might attach their names 
to a prospectus for the re-publication of the works of the old 
English deists; or rather, with greater propriety, because with 
less danger to evangelical truth, as the attacks of the deists 
were open and avowed, whereas views even more pernicious 
are made by many of the authors, whose works are selected for 
publication, under the guise of the Christian faith. 

Paton J. GLOAG. 





Art. VI.—The Place of Man Theologically Regarded. 


AN’S place in the system of things has of late years been 
the subject of much discussion. Very much attention 
has been given to his place in the system of nature; and, 
under some peculiar aspects, not a little attention has been 
given to his place in the system of grace. Men of science 
have naturally and properly looked at the matter from their 
own point of view, and sometimes, naturally though impro- 
perly, proceeded on the assumption that theirs is the only 
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view-point from which the matter can be profitably re- 
garded. This assumption is unwarrantable if beyond physical 
science there be such a thing as philosophy, and if beyond 
philosophy there be such a thing as theology, each with a 
domain and view-point of its own. I shall assume that there 
is such a thing as theology,—some real knowledge of facts, 
doctrines, principles, regarding God, and regarding man and 
the universe as related to God. From this assumption it 
follows that there is a theological view-point from which 
man’s place in the system of things may be profitably regarded. 

The scientist—I use this hybrid word for convenience sake 
— if he once admit the reality of a view-point beyond his own, 
whether that view-point be philosophical or theological, will 
not gud scientist object to my taking, as the theological 
view-point, the view-point of orthodox evangelical theology. 
If he once abandon the claim of exclusive competency to his 
own point of view, he cannot qué scientist object to the view- 
point of evangelism. And even for the purposes of his being 
as a scientist he may gain some useful hints from the utter- 
ances of one who sets himself to tell him how the matter falls 
to be regarded by orthodox Evangelical Christians. 

Supposing the competency of theology, or even of philosophy 
in the true and noble sense, it will follow that in the actual 
system of things there are things in relation to which the 
scientist gud scientist is not a judge, nor even a competent 
witness. His judgment and competent testimony extend only 
to the sequences of physical nature. If there be anything 
beyond physical nature, in relation to that thing the scientist 
qué scientist has no function nor place. If, for instance, there 
be in the universe such a thing as free-will, though it should 
be, as in the imagined case of the fairies, unaccompanied by 
any moral character, or disposition towards moral good or evil, 
on that supposition—of an ethical element, though there 
should be no moral—the mere scientist is visibly incompetent 
as witness and as judge. For a properly ethical element as 
distinguished from physico-natural, a free will as distinguished 
from non-ethical determination, that is simply outside of the 
horizon of scientism. Suppose, again, the existence or possi- 
bility of such a thing as sin, or moral evil as distinguished 
from simply physical evil, here again we come into view of a 
matter which, from the very nature of the case, is beyond the 
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cognisance of mere physical science. And if, once more, we 
suppose the bare possibility of redemption, or deliverance from 
moral evil on man’s part by some miracle of mercy on God’s 
part, then once more we are shut in to the conclusion that, as 
respects mere physical science, “there are things in heaven 
and earth that are not dreamed of in our philosophy.” 

Personally, I take deepest interest in questions about man’s 
place which to mere scientists have no interest whatever. But 
even from my theological point of view it is necessary, if I 
will give a really theological exhibition of the matter in hand, 
to pay some regard to the small and narrow scientistic view, 
while fully emphasising the grander and wider view of philo- 
sophy as distinguished from mere physical science, and of 
theology as distinguished from mere philosophy of nature. 

Regarding man’s place, in the system of nature and grace, I 
shall speak under three heads: 1. The relation of man to 
physical nature ; 2. The relation of Christ to the First Adam ; 
3. The relation of Christians to Christ. Under these three 
heads I shall endeavour to make suggestive notes regarding 
the whole subject, theologically considered, of man’s place in 
the system of things. 

1. Relation of man to nature. The Scripture history of 
creation sets forth man as the last and highest of creatures on 
earth. The representation in Genesis i. is that of an ascending 
progress which culminates in man. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the history set forth by this representation is 
meant to be chronological. It is conceivable that it should be 
a logical history, assuming a chronological form for the 
rhetorical purpose of setting forth, in the way most impressive 
to man, the great fact of creation, or the fact that all things 
in our universe, from lowest to highest, were originated by 
free action of God’s will. It is worth remembering that this 
was the construction put upon Gen. i. by Augustine and other 
leaders of the Primitive Church; that, indeed, it was the 
fashionable theory of the meaning of Gen. i. in the “ age of the 
Councils.” Thefashionable Augustinian theory was,thatcreation 
was instantaneous, and that the chronological form under which 
creation is set forth in Scripture is only a rhetorical way of 
setting forth the fact that all things in our universe, from 
lowest to highest, originated in the free-will of God. 

The modern Church appears to have settled down into the 
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belief that the representation in Gen. i. is chronological his- 
tory as well as logical; that it sets forth a real process in 
order of time as well as an ideal process in order of thought. 
It must be observed, however, that her symbols do not set 
forth this view in such a way as to exclude the Augustinian 
view. The Westminster Confession, for instance, in its relative 
utterance, only reproduces, loosely and indeed inaccurately, the 
Bible fact of “six days,” without saying what precisely is meant 
by the “six days.” If an Augustine were again to be given to 
the Church, and if he should preach his doctrine of instan- 
taneous creation, maintaining that the hexaemeron of Scrip- 
ture is only a logical, and not a chronological, account of the 
fact, then no Presbyterian Church Court could deal with this 
Augustine as a heretic under the Westminster Standards. 
His view, though manifestly not the view of our modern 
Church, is not excluded by the terms of the Confession of 
Faith. 

But even on the Augustinian view, of instantaneous creation, 
it appears that man is set forth in Scripture as the highest, and 
in this sense the last on an ascending scale, of the creatures. 
That, indeed, is perhaps more impressively set forth on the 
Augustinian theory than on the now current theory of the 
meaning of Gen. i. For if Gen. i. be really a logical history of 
instantaneous creation, assuming a chronological form, then 
why has it assumed this very peculiar form, if not for the 
purpose of emphasising the fact that in the system of created 
things there is an ascending order of nature,—an order 
according to which man stands highest and therefore last ? 

The modern Church theory of the meaning of the Mosaic 
record, that creation was not instantaneous but progressive 
in time towards man, harmonizes with the ascertainments of 
real science. Not being a scientist,—I shrink from the bar- 
barism of this word, even when constrained to recognize its 
convenience,—I am entitled only to repeat the testimony of 
experts. It is a settled fact of geology that our world’s 
origination was not instantancous but progressive in time 
towards man. So far, science is in harmony with the now 
received view of the dogma of unscientific Moses. 

The harmony thus far is most emphatically evinced by the 
theory of evolution, natural selection, survival of the strongest, 
transmutation and transfiguration of species from lowest to 
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highest. For on this theory it is most unquestionable that 
our world’s origination took place in a historical order of time, 
and went on and up from the lowest inorganic being to man as 
the highest created being. Thus far, therefore, as corroborating 
his view of the meaning of Scripture testimony, Evolutionism 
may perhaps be welcomed by the modern orthodox divine. 

Under another aspect the ascertainments of modern science 
would have been welcomed by Augustine. I refer to the 
aspect represented by the dictum of Oken, “ Man is the sum- 
total of all the animals.” It is now an ascertained fact of 
science that all the forms of animal being in our world are 
only so many types which run up to man, so that he is the 
apex in relation to them all as a pyramid; the sun in combi- 
nation with which they are a system; the metropolis to which 
they lead as the great roads of a kingdom. This view has of 
late been surprisingly corroborated by ascertainments in 
embryology, from which it appears that even the individual 
man, in course of origination, assumes, in progressive order of 
time, the aspects of the various types of animal creatures. The 
view has been associated with an hypothesis, of origination 
without creative free-will, which is arbitrary and non-scientific. 
But the view itself, as a general representation of scientifically- 
ascertained fact, harmonizes fully with Augustine’s view of the 
meaning of Gen. i. 

The Evolutionist theory has properly no theological interest. 
One has a sort of sentimental interest in disclaiming the 
gorilla as a father—the present writer, being a Celt, is sensitive 
regarding genealogy. But to grant the gorilla father is to 
benumb and deaden all further feeling about the matter. 
The “ascidian” as grandfather becomes respectable, and the 
“atom” as great-grandfather becomes venerable, on account of 
antiquity, as some families are proud of having sprung from a 
thief or robber whocame to England with William the Conqueror. 
But of theological interest, strictly speaking, Evolutionism 
has nothing. Supposing man’s father according to the flesh 
to have been the gorilla, that, theologically, would mean only 
mediate creation as distinguished from immediate creation. 
We know that there is mediate creation of individuals. There 
is no theological reason against mediate creation of species ; 
although, scientifically, transmutation of species may really 
mean the non-existence of species as distinguished from 
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varieties. Mathematical physics concur with ostensible Scrip- 
ture testimony in interposing a chronological difficulty to the 
acceptance of Evolutionism, which requires an “immensity” 
of time for the world’s origination,—if not an immensity of 
imaginative credulity for believing in it. But, in relation to 
what may be called the ontology of Scripture, the Evolu- 
tionist hypothesis is indifferent, as affecting only the way and 
manner of origination, and not affecting the fact of origination 
by divine free-will. 

Agassiz, in his last recorded utterance, branded the hypo- 
thesis as a really stupid blunder, on the ground, e.g., that, 
while the hypothesis requires that the lowest of fishes should 
have come first into the world and the highest only last, geologic 
history shews that fishes of the highest sort came first and 
fishes of the lowest sort have come last. That may be true. 
But it concerns men of science rather than theologians. Again, 
if the “atom” be made the vera causa of the universe, then 
in strict logic we shall be constrained to regard the atom as 
“a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in its being, wis- 
dom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, and truth;” for such 
must be the character of anything that can be reasonably 
regarded as the vera causa of this beautiful and glorious 
universe, which the Romans called mundus (“the beautiful”), 
and the Greeks called kosmos (“order”). Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, having brains, has resiled from the appearance 
of making the atom the vera causa, or true originator. 

Theologians will probably always be averse to the shallow 
nominalism which finds utterance in the hypothesis, were it 
only because theology makes men to be philosophical as well 
as scientific. Thus Principal Rainy, in his inaugural address, 
while maintaining that Evolutionism has no strictly theological 
significance, yet did not conceal his aversion to, and scorn of, 
the hypothesis, were it only because it is utterly lame and 
impotent as a scientific theory. Still, we repeat, Evolutionism, 
though it should be only a blundering conjectural hypo- 
thesis and not a veritable theory, concerns us theologically 
mainly as illustrating the fact that man is in a real sense 
at the head of creation; that in it he is the last in the 
sense of being the highest. Professor Tait, though almost 
ostentatiously non-philosophical, cannot help being a philo- 
sopher, for he has a mind, of Socratic breadth and strength. 
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If he had stood beside Professor Tyndall when the latter was 
delivering his clever juvenilities in Belfast, he would possibly 
have reasoned in his own mind as follows :—It is really silly 
to assume, on grounds of science, that physical nature is all. 
As a man of science, it is my business to recognise the fact of 
a physical nature with fixed order of operations, to observe 
these operations, and to tabulate that order as “law.” But law 
is the regulation of some force; and what the regulated force is, 
I as man of science am quite incompetent to declare. For 
aught that I can know, as man of science, the force whose 
uniform operations I observe may be that of some free-will, 
—say, of an angel ora god. Besides, in addition to that nature 
observed by me, there is to be considered myself the observer. 
And when I consider myself, 1 become aware that the pro- 
position, “physical nature is all,” is a stupid untruth. I 
observe a physical order. But in the very act of observing it 
I become aware that I am no mere part of that order. I have 
in me an observing and tabulating mind, a reason and free- 
will, specifically different from all that can be in mere physical 
nature; so that to speak of me as merely part of that nature 
is really to speak nonsense. 

We have pleasure in thus bringing in Professor Tait for the 
dramatic purpose of setting forth the way in which the utter- 
ances of popular scientists may be regarded by true deep- 
thinking men of science. Still, the view which we have taken 
the liberty of representing in his person is not fundamentally 
antagonistic to Evolutionism. Evolutionism of some sort is a 
fact, of Scripture and of science. In the world’s origination 
there has been a development, an ascending progress towards 
man. Science may object, in defence of her very being as 
distinguished from mere history, to the hypothesis or guess 
that this development proceeded on the way of transmutation 
of species. But theology, strictly speaking, has no interest in 
saying more than that the development, whatever else may 
be true of it, has been caused by divine free-will; that if one 
species have been originated out of another and lower species, 
the origination has been a veritable creation, though not 
immediate but mediate. 

But the representation we have given dramatically will serve 
as a transition to what we now proceed to observe, namely, 
that man, in his very being and agency as man, is a decisive 
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refutation of mere Evolutionism. Mere Evolutionism means 
naturalism to the exclusion of supernaturalism. It thus is 
necessarily hated by friends of Christianity, and by all friends 
of any religion. For every religion involves in its essence the 
supposition of something supernatural, something over and 
above mere physical process and being. On the other hand, 
mere naturalism is broken in its heart if there be shewn to be 
anything over and above merely physical process and being, 
eventuation and causation. The great controversy in our 
time, both for philosophy and for religion, is more and more 
manifestly resolving itself into the question, Is there in the 
universe anything over and above mere physical nature, 
merely physical eventuation and causation? And to that 
question a conclusive answer is, MAN, in his characteristic 
being and agency. A Primitive Church father, when some 
one said to him, ‘‘Shew me thy God,” answered, “ Shew me 
thy man and I will shew thee my God.” So, too, sings the 
poet: “ What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculties! In form and moving, how express 
and admirable! In action, how like an angel! In appre- 
hension, how like a god!” The idea of a God is offensive to 
mere naturalism only because it involves supernaturalism. If 
once we admit the supernatural being of a living, personal 
God, then all objection to every other detail of supernaturalism 
qua supernaturalism becomes intrinsically perverse and childish. 
And, we repeat, all objections to the idea of God qué super- 
natural are demolished by, as the French say, the way of fact, 
if there be anything in a relevant sense supernatural in man. 
If man be really supernatural in his being and action, then, no 
matter what may have been his origin, to object to the sup- 
position of God gud supernatural is logically as idle as it would 
be for a dog to bay the moon. 

Here we begin to perceive the vast significance of the biblical 
representation of man as the image of God. The representa- 
tion is very copious and emphatic. Thus, the Bible history of 
the world’s origination, though it should be logical and not 
chronological, is manifestly fitted to produce the impression 
that man is God’s image in respect of being the final cause or 
end of all things. Indeed, the supposition that the history is 
logical only will only make this impression more deep ; for on 
that supposition why should the form of the representation 
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be historical, if not for the rhetorical purpose of making plain 
that man is the terminus ad quem of all things in our little 
world, as God is the terminus ad quem of all things in the 
great universe? Again, man is represented as God’s image in 
respect of dominion: his dominion over the creatures of earth 
is manifestly fitted, and therefore presumably intended, to be 
an image of his Maker’s dominion over all worlds, visible and 
invisible. Again, the representation makes him to be the 
Creator's image in the distribution of his time: the reason 
annexed to the Fourth Commandment is at bottom that man 
should be God’s image in the distribution of his time as in 
other respects. And finally, man, both the old man and the 
new man, is set forth as God’s image in respect of nature. 
The new man is renewed in the image of God. The old man 
was made in the image of God. And even the fallen man, 
though he be a child of God’s enemy, has yet in him indestruc- 
tibly the image of God, so that the fact of his being God’s 
image falls to be solemnly cited as ground of condemnation to 
those who will murder him with cutting sword or with cursing 
tongue. This view of man as the image of God is fundamental 
in the biblical anthropology. And one good reason why it 
should be so is, that it furnishes a stepping-stone towards 
theology in its fundamental conception of God as supernatural. 

Man is the apex of the pyramid of nature. But when we 
begin to observe him, we begin to perceive that he is some- 
thing more—that he is the apex of another—an inverted— 
pyramid, which stretches upward and outward to the infinite. 
And that thing in him, the child of earth, which makes him at 
the same time akin to angels and to God, is the soul, or, let us 
say, rationality. When once we reflect on the nature and 
characteristic operations of the soul as rational we become 
aware that mere naturalism is childishly irrational ; and that 
to the scientist who, going out of his province, denies the 
supernatural, may justly be applied the proverb, “The eyes of 
a fool are in the ends of the earth.” 

Thus, first, even when he is only reflecting on his own nature as 
rational, or even when he is only exercising his faculty of reason 
we witness what is truly supernatural in the sense of being over 
and above the processes of physical nature. It is a question 
whether there can conceivably be an impersonal inte!ligence. 
The question appears to have been answered, wrongly we should 
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think, in the speculations of the Gnostics: they appear to have 
had some obscure confused notion of an impersonal intelli- 
gence taking part in the origination of this miserable world. 
But to any one who can see facts there can be no question 
of the fact that there is such a thing as reason in man, and 
that this reason, in its nature and process, is supernatural in 
the only sense now in question. The very act of observing 
the fact is supernatural. Put out of view the process of 
thinking about God. Take into view only the process of 
thinking. That process is truly supernatural. If once the 
gorilla become developed into a Caliban, a non-human thinker, 
then in his thought we shall, if we be wise, recognise a thing 
distinct from and superior to all that mere physical process 
which falls to be observed by the scientist gud scientist. 
Thinking, though subject to law, is a process quite distinct in 
its nature from the process of Babbage’s calculating machine. 
The one is merely natural, because non-rational ; the other 
because rational, is truly supernatural. 

Again, there is in man the ethical element of free-will. We 
at this point take ethical in the sense of simply free-will, 
without assuming the existence or possibility of any moral 
character in the willer or his agency. Whether there can be 
will without character, free agency without moral quality of 
action or habit—whether there can be a non-moral person— 
has been disputed. The thing is logically possible or conceiv- 
able to man, though it should be psychologically impossible. 
Witness the opinion of those who regard man as having been 
first in puris naturalibus, morally characterless, without any 
bent or disposition towards either moral good or moral evil, 
with a dismal “liberty of indifference” to both, in unstable 
equilibrium between the two. Witness also the Undine of 
Fouché, and the fairies of the peoples, creatures of the fancy 
which shew that mankind can at least imagine a free agent 
without moral character, good or evil. Let us then suppose 
that in man there is this free-will, though it should be with- 
out character—the ethical element in a sense which does 
not necessarily imply the moral. This supposition cannot be 
excluded from the mind’s view of any one who really sees 
man. 

Not only are we conscious of free agency in ourselves, we 
see it all round us, as a thing quite distinct in its nature 
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from the agency of mechanical and animal causes. It could 
be seen from the moon, by a telescopic observer of our earth, 
that a large part of what takes place on the face of it is 
caused, not by sheer necessity of physical nature, but by free- 
will of man: When forests are cut down, and fields are 
ploughed and sown and reaped, and houses and villages and 
cities are built, and battles are fought, and seas are sailed, and 
books are written and read, and sermons are preached and 
heard—then there is visibly in operation a thing quite distinct 
from mere physical nature in the now relevant sense. This 
we find in our everyday experience. Whether I shall get 
breakfast in good time to-morrow morning, or whether the 
baby shall get some sugar out of the sugar-basin, depends not 
merely upon nature with her fixed laws, but upon a thing 
supernatural, free-will in man. And this thing in man breaks 
the heart of all objections to the doctrine of supernaturalism 
qua@ supernaturalism in God. Miracles, even the miracle of 
creation, are in respect of supernaturalism—of operation of 
free-will—of the same kind with what is continually taking 
place. The act of a child in throwing a stone into the air, his 
free-will more than neutralising the natural force of gravita- 
tion, is as truly supernatural in the now relevant sense as 
would be the supposed act of a God in launching a universe 
into being. A parent’s deed in giving bread to his child when 
it is asked, is, in the now relevant sense of intervention of free- 
will, as truly an “answer to prayer” as any similar deed of 
God implied in the orthodox doctrine of ordinary providence. 
As soon as we have got at the fact of free-will, we become 
consciously able to say with truth, “Shew me thy man, and 
I will shew thee my God.” 

Further, there is in man a moral element as well as an 
ethical ; character, good or evil, as well as personality. Let 
us here look only at what unhappily is most familiar to us all, 
the element of moral evil or sin. It is idle to attempt to 
resolve this away into mere physical evil or misfortune. To 
talk of thought as cerebration is to speak nonsense. ‘ And to 
talk of sin as mere disease is to speak nonsense. All the 
scientists in the world would here avail nothing against the 
intuition of the conscience of a babe. Sin is sinful. Moral 
evil is not mere physical evil. This is the judgment of man- 
kind, as set forth by languages and magistracies. This, again, 
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presupposes personality, rationality, free-will,in man. None 
but a free rational person can be a sinner in character or in 
act. And this personality, free rational agency, in sinful man, 
thus breaks the heart of all objections on the ground of super- 
naturalism to the doctrine of personality, and free rational 
agency, in the First Cause or Holy God. 

It is needless to prosecute the argument further, to the 
things implied in redemption, virtue, holiness. The one thing 
implied in them all in common is good moral character result- 
ing in good moral action. This good moral character is in its 
quality as truly supernatural in the now relevant sense as evil 
moral character. Under both aspects alike, the bright and 
the dark, moral presupposes ethical; character, free-will. 
And thus virtue as well as vice, holiness as well as sinfulness, in 
man, makes vain the attempt to reject the doctrine of super- 
naturalism gud supernaturalism, or hyperphysicism, in God. 


2. The relation of Christ to the First Adam. We shall 
not now take up all that is suggested by this description to 
the modern Church. We shall here deal only with a question 
which was much discussed in the medieval Church, and which, 
along with other details of medizvalism or scholasticism, has 
again come into prominence in our new time. The question 
as discussed in the Middle Ages stood thus: An Deus in- 
carnasset si homo non peccdsset ?—Would there have been an 
incarnation of God if there had not been a fall of man? The 
question regards the final cause or end of incarnation. It is 
maintained on the one side that the end is simply redemption, 
so that if man had not fallen God would not have become 
man. It is maintained on the other side that though there 
had been no fall, and consequently no need of redemption, yet 
the incarnation would have taken place ; because there are 
effects necessary to be produced, irrespective of ruin and’ 
redemption, which could have been produced by nothing short 
of incarnation,—especially revelation of God and development 
of man. 

The discussion will be found in two or three pages of 
Aquinas (Summa Theologiae). According to his laudable 
custom, he gives the argument on both sides; and his two or 
three pages at least suggest all that can be said to good 
purpose on both sides. His own opinion, and (teste Neander 
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History of Dogmas) that generally of the more Evangelical 
divines of that period, was on the negative side of the question; 
while those who took the affirmative side were as a class 
“Moderate” or non-Evangelical in their general view of the 
Christian system. 

The symbols of the ancient Church had not dogmatised 
about the end of incarnation beyond saying that God became 
man “ in order to our salvation.” They thus did not expressly 
say, though probably they meant, that our salvation is the end 
of salvation, so that God would not have become man if man 
had not fallen. The same remark applies to the modern 
symbols of the churches of our new Reformation epoch. 
These, it will be found, dogmatise in harmony with the sup- 
position that the end of incarnation was our salvation, but not 
so as expressly to exclude the supposition that the incarnation 
would have taken place though there had been no fall of 
man, and consequently no need of redemption for man. So 
of Scripture statements expressly regarding the end of incarna- 
tion. These apparently speak only of redemption as the end. 
But they do not so speak as manifestly to exclude the sup- 
position that there was or may have been some other end, on 
account of which, though man had not fallen, God would have 
been made flesh. We thus, in the absence of manifestly 
conclusive ecclesiastical presumptions and scriptural testi- 
monies, are thrown upon general theological considerations. 

The view that incarnation would have taken place though 
man had not fallen, fits into an anti-Christian evolutionism 
which has stolen into the Christian Church, and disguised itself 
under the sacred terminology of Christian faith. Some sort 
of evolutionism, of ascending progress, is, as we have intimated, 
a fact of natural history and scripture history, and that in the 
new creation as well as in the old. Thus the geologic record 
of the world’s origination discloses a gradual ascending progress 
from the lowest form of being towards man, the image of God. 
The biblical record, in relation to the new creation, discloses a 
gradual ascending progress, through the Old Testament revela- 
tion of grace, towards the appearance of God in the form of 
man. The manner, too, of the progress in the natural history, 
through prophetic types, strikingly resembles the characteristic 
manner of the progress, through a dispensation of prophetic 
types, in the supernatural history ; so as to suggest an argu- 
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ment for the divine inspiration of Moses and the prophets. 
But the ascending progress thus brought into view may be so 
construed as to exclude the supernatural, both from the new 
creation and from the old ; to make both creations alike to be 
no true creations, resulting from free agency of divine will, but 
only mere evolutions, resulting from sheer natural necessity, 
exclusive of free divine will. 

A preacher, infected with some modern speculations, speak- 
ing from the text about “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” 
set the matter forth thus: Man is the crown of nature, and 
Christ is the crown of humanity, and the crucifixion is the 
thorny coronation of Christ. When he went on to tell what 
this crucifixion involves, he had to speak only of a vague 
impersonal tenderness on God’s part, like that of the dew, or 
of alma mater the earth, consummately manifested on Calvary. 
He thus spoke in harmony with, perhaps by inspiration of, 
that Pantheistic or semi-Pantheistic view of the universe which 
underlies much of quasi-theological speculation in our time. 
Rothe, in making the origination of the universe and of men 
to result from a necessity of divine nature, as distinguished 
from free action of divine will, shews, so to speak, the cloven 
foot of Pantheism or semi-Pantheism. Pantheism or semi- 
Pantheism can speak of “ redemption” as well as “ creation,” 
though not in either case with intelligent good faith. A 
merely naturalistic progression, exclusive of creative will, may 
be rhythmical progression, emphasised at this and that point. 
The beat of the rhythm at one point may be tabulated as 
creation, and the beat of the rhythm at a farther point may 
be tabulated as redemption. The very terms we now employ 
remind us that the view we are setting forth is a reproduction 
of some very ancient heathen views of Cosmogony. And the 
view we are criticising will fit in very well, thus far, to the 
theory of incarnation without a fall. That theory, of course, 
is established if it be shewn that, irrespective of man’s ruin 
and redemption, there is some natural necessity of a manifes- 
tation of God, in the line of man, higher than can have taken 
place through man unfallen. And this necessity is found, in 
the nature of things, on the Pautheistic or semi-Pantheistic 
theory of evolutionism. 

From another side, the theory of incarnation without a fall 
will fit into the extreme opposite view of the universe, the 
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ostensibly materialising atomistic view. That view in the 
present relation may be represented by the formula, “no 
soul, and no hereafter.” The major premise here is, that if 
there be no soul now, then there is no hereafter for the 
personal man. The minor premise is, that there is no soul 
now. And this minor premise is favoured by the theory of 
incarnation without a fall; in so far as that theory proceeds 
on the supposition, that the nature which existed in the first 
Adam is specifically lower than the nature (¢.e., human nature) 
exemplified in the last Adam. For, let us suppose, in the last 
Adam there can be no human nature higher than that repre- 
sented by the word, soul. If this be so, then the nature that 
existed in the first Adam is something lower than that soul, 
and may on this account prove to be not immortal in the sense 
in which that soul is immortal,—by its nature. And further 
and especially, if theology say that the nature of the first 
Adam is superseded by a specifically higher, and thus a 
specifically distinct, nature of the last Adam, then natural 
scientists can reason that the only nature known to them, that 
of the first Adam, is shewn to be mortal, perishable, and 
evanescent, inasmuch as that nature which is superseded has 
co ipso ceased to be. 

We are thus brought into view of those far-reaching theo- 
logical considerations, strictly speaking, which demand that 
the human nature of the first Adam should be regarded as 
specifically identical with the human nature of the last Adam ; 
so that there is no reason for incarnation to be found in 
any necessity for developing one human nature into another 
human nature which is specifically higher. We say, specifically, 
because that brings out the only thing now in question. 

In defence of the proposition that, in the only sense now 
relevant, the human nature of Christ is identical with that of 
the first man, it is by no means necessary to deny a continuous 
development of humanity, finding its culmination in Christ. 
That there has been a development of humanity, from com- 
parative infancy on towards completed maturity of the race, is 
a historical fact. But thisdoes not imply that humanity has 
undergone any transmutation of species. The individual man 
is in all cases developed, first in embryo through various stages 
corresponding to the series of types in the animal kingdom, 
and then after birth through a series of stages from infancy to 
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or towards completed maturity of manhood. But all through 
that development the individual retains his identity unchanged. 
In like manner, we say, although man as a race should be 
found to have undergone a similar development, it will not 
follow that the species has not remained unchanged. And the 
real question at issue is, Whether the development has been 
such, or whether the effect of incarnation has been such, that 
the last Adam is in His human nature specifically distinct 
from the first Adam ? 

If we admit a specific difference between the manhood of 
Christ and that of the first Adam, then, to begin with, we 
desolate the first paradise. Christ in His human nature cannot 
have been more than the realised ideal of manhood. If, there- 
fore, the first Adam be supposed to have been specifically lower 
than Christ in His manhood, we must conclude that in the 
first Adam there was not the realised ideal of manhood, but only 
an inchoate approximation towards that ideal. ° 

We do not mean that the first Adam, in order to have been 
the realised ideal of manhood, must have been completely 
developed. Christ Himself, when He lay an infant on the 
bosom of His virgin mother, was not completely developed, 
He afterwards grew in wisdom as well as in stature. Son 
though He was, He learned obedience through His various 
experiences ; as the born hero is developed from being, first 
an infant, and thereafter a raw recruit, into a veteran soldier. 
So, in defence of our proposition here, it is not necessary to 
maintain that in the first paradise there was much of “ civilisa- 
tion.” Many of those individuals who have manifestly and 
sensibly approximated most nearly to the ideal of manhood, 
have had in them not much of “civilisation.” A cottar in a 
very smal] island out in the Atlantic, near lone and wild St 
Kilda, appeared to the present writer to realise the ideal of 
manhood, excepting in respect of completed development, about 
as fully as it has been realised in men like Abraham, and 
Plato, and the Apostle Paul. What we mean is, that in the 
first man there must have been, at least in germ, all those 
things which are shewn to be in the ideal man by becoming 
manifested through real buds, and blossoms, and fruit. If that 
was in the first Adam, then in respect of manhood he was 
specifically the same with the last Adam. If that was not in 
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the first Adam, then he was not really and truly a man ; and 
thus the first paradise is desolated. 

Again, if we admit a specific difference between the first 
Adam and the last, then we at the same time desolate the last 
paradise. Let us, suppose that Christ in His manhood, and 
consequently Christians in their manhood new and true, are 
really not the same species of men with Adam as created by 
God. Then there is an impassable gulf between the old crea- 
tion and the new. Paul in heaven is not the same person as 
Saul of Tarsus, but really a different being, a physically new 
creature, of which Saul is only, so to speak, the raw material. 
Redemption has in the Christian world been commonly sup- 
posed to be restoration of the lost man. But on the view in 
question redemption will fall to be regarded as annihilation 
of the lost man, under the form of supercession by a different 
species of man. And the songs of saints in heaven will fall to 
be regarded as melodious mistakes; for what they sing about 
as salvation is restoration of the same person, not only speci- 
fically but individually, that was lost. 

The theory we are criticising affects very seriously the 
Church doctrine of the person of Christ. The Bible, apparently, 
lays emphasis on His having assumed the very nature of the 
fallen man whom He came to redeem. Suppose that He 
assumed the very nature of the first Adam, then the theory 
now in question is broken, apparently, in its heart. But some 
may say that He assumed the first Adam’s nature only, so to 
speak, in order to work His way towards the achievement of a 
specifically higher human nature. Those who say this are 
honourably distinguished from those who represent His man- 
hood as natively sinful to the end. But those who say this 
are shockingly at variance, both with the testimony of God’s 
word, and with the experience of Christians. Was it an im- 
perfect manhood that the Holy Spirit spoke of when He said, 
“That holy thing which shall be born of thee”? Is it an 
imperfect manhood that Christians see, adoring, when they 
hear the words, “This is my body”? If Christ, through our 
manhood, have achieved a human nature specifically different 
from ours, how can we now approach Him, with His new 
species of manhood, in the confidence of His homely human 
sympathy? Shall we not avoid Him asa stranger? And if 
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He be not the same species of man as we are, “of our bones 
and of our flesh,” how can His sacrifice effect, according to 
the prescribed conditions as regards us, the grand purpose of 
expiation of sin and propitiation of God ? 

Even under secondary aspects of the purpose of incarnation, 
one sees the failure of the theory now in question. For 
instance, one important purpose of incarnation is to enable us 
to “honour all men,” or in all men to honour that nature 
which is worn by our God, and thus to be free from what 
at bottom is the paganism of snobs. Aubrey De Vere sings 
nobly: 

‘* My kind, now vested with the eternal glory 
Of God made flesh, glorious to me became. 
Henceforth those crowns which shine in mortal story, 
It seemed a grief to wear, madness to claim. 
To be a man, now seemed man’s noblest aim ; 
His noblest task, to serve one, even the least, 
Of those who fight God’s fight, and share His kingly feast.” 


The poet here is a veritable vates—sacred bard—giving 
melodious utterance to a veritable attainment of religious 
humanity through the incarnation. But suppose that the 
humanity assumed by God is specifically distinct from our 
manhood. Then that special new reason for honouring man- 
hood as such no longer exists. If, on the other hand, this 
reason do exist; if, in other words, Christ’s manhood be 
specifically the same as the first Adam’s, then there is an end 
of the one only theological reason that can be alleged for sup- 
posing that God would have become man though man had not 
fallen. 

The tendency represented by the theory of incarnation 
without a fall will naturally result in denying the great fact 
of “original righteousness.” In order to make the manhood 
of the last Adam high, men influenced by that tendency will 
naturally make the manhood of the first Adam low. They will 
thus slide into the view that the first Adam was not really and 
fully made in God’s image in respect of “ knowledge, righteous- 
ness, and holiness.” They will thus, perhaps without knowing 
it, lapse into that anthropology which is one of the theo- 
logical buttresses of Popery, and other pelagian or pelagianizing 
systems of doctrine. They will thus make unreal the cove- 
nant of works. For if the first man was, in respect of personal 
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righteousness, other than perfect, then mankind cannot have 
been fairly tried in him. And to make void the covenant of 
works is by implication to make void the covenant of grace. 

Among British theologians professing to be evangelico- 
orthodox, the one by whom the theory has been maintained in 
clear and full consciousness of its bearings is the Puritan, 
Thomas Goodwin, whose works have been recently republished 
by Mr Nichol of Edinburgh. Goodwin was a man of real and 
high theological genius, well worth reading on this and on 
other subjects. But his statements and reasonings on this 
subject have only left on our minds, more deep than before, 
the conviction that the theory leads to such consequences as 
we have pointed out. 


3. The relation of Christians to Christ. Under this head, 
too, we pass over much that is naturally suggested by the 
description of it. We pass over all that does not to our 
apprehension bear upon the general question of man’s place 
in the system of things, natural and gracious. And we there- 
fore restrict ourselves to a question which has been a good deal 
discussed of late regarding the sonship of man, or the Father- 
hood of God. 

One proposition regarding this question we shall dismiss 
with curt notice. That is, the proposition that God is 
naturally the Father of all men; that to shew this is the true 
end of positive revelation in Christ ; and that what is called 
conversion means merely awakening to the fact that the con- 
verted person has all along been a son of the Most High. 
This view is well enough set forth, dramatically, in Canon 
Kingsley’s story, Two Years Ago. 

That man is by nature God’s son, as well as image, appears 
to be a plain fact of Biblical revelation. He is thus, for 
instance, apparently distinguished from the angels, The 
angels have not in them that domestic constitution which 
constitutes a capacity of the joys and woes of sonship and 
fatherhood. They thus are naturally incapable of finding the 
joy of Fatherhood in God; because, though there is in God 
the perfection of Fatherhood, there is not in the angels the 
inward condition of taking that one joy home to their hearts, 
Man, on the other hand, is domestic in his constitution. He 
is naturally capable of knowing and feeling what father is to 
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son, and son to father. He, therefore, is naturally qualified 
to know and feel the joy or grief of a veritable Fatherhood of 
God. So far, there is for man a conceivable joy in God which 
for the angels is inconceivable. Accordingly, in the Scriptural 
representations of the last estate of the blessed, we find angels 
apparently standing in the outer circle of servants, while 
ransomed men stand in the inner circle of children and heirs. 
All this naturally follows on the supposition that man is by 
nature, in a real sense, a son of God. 

But all this does not really touch nor approach the point at 
which the Broad School are driving when they speak of man 
as by nature God’s son. What they mean is, that man is in 
his present condition so related to God, that in order to come 
into conscious peace with God he needs only to become aware 
of the realities of his present condition; that, in other words, 
all his past distressful feelings of alienation from God have 
been mere dismal hallucinations. According to their view, 
the prodigal son, because by nature a son, ought to have gone 
to the consoling heart of the family and said, “ Mother, I have 
suffered,” instead of going to the kingly head of the family 
and saying, “ Father, I have sinned.” Suppose that man is by 
nature a son, and therefore indestructibly a son, that would 
only shew that by sin he is a prodigal son ; not only miserable, 
lost to happiness, like the wandering sheep; and not only 
useless, lost economically, like the missing piece of money; 
but also and especially guilty, lost to duty, like the son who 
has freely cast away the claims of fatherhood on his heart and 
his life. A lost son is only the more miserable when he 
awakens to the knowledge of his being a lost son. The 
theorisers we now have in view, under the form of setting 
forth fatherhood in God and sonship in man, really mean to 
eaciude the ideas of law, sin, guilt—of a properly magisterial 
relation of God to man, such as must subsist between all true 
fathers and their children. With this remark we dismiss 
those theorisers. 

But the subject has been approached from another side, in 
such a spirit as to deserve the affectionate consideration of 
Christians. In order to shun that extreme, of making the 
mere natural sonship to be all, and thus of excluding the grace 
of adoption, some, “more than perpendicular,” have gone to 
the opposite extreme of denying the natural sonship, or at least 
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affirming that the sonship of grace in the last Adam is speci- 
fically distinct from the sonship of nature in the first Adam. 
The subject has in Edinburgh been debated between two 
leading representative men of the Evangelical Church—the 
late Principal Candlish of the New College, and Dr Crawford 
of the University Hall. Were it only on account of personal 
relations, I should probably have in any circumstances shrunk 
from striking a stroke in the controversy as between these two 
esteemed fathers. I refer to them now only for the purpose 
of recommending to the reader who desires to understand the 
present question their works, pro and con, on the Father- 
hood of God. And I shall make only such notes on the 
question as have occurred to me irrespectively of their valuable 
publications. 

Principal Candlish was right in thinking that Adoption has 
not been inquired into by the Church in any measure corres- 
ponding to her investigation of kindred subjects—e.g., of 
Justification. Witness the Westminster Confession. The 
relative statement of the Confession is only a lumbering way 
of saying that adoption is adoption. It gives no such clear 
and full definition of the distinctive nature of adoption as it 
gives, e.g., of the nature of justification. And in the preceding 
historical process of Christian thought there had been nothing 
fitted to occasion and necessitate clear and full definition of 
adoption, in the way in which providential circumstances had 
necessitated clear and full definition of justification. Some 
may conclude from this that the Christian Church, once she 
has got her mind fairly made up about justification, will pro- 
bably not ever after be very anxiously exercised about adoption. 
Others, looking into the nature of the things in question, may 
think that, once the ground principle of justification is deter- 
mined, anything further concerning adoption must have little 
or no theological interest ; that theologically adoption is only 
the blossom of which justification is the bud. While all 
Christians regard with deep interest justification as the process 
by which guilty men are made favoured servants of God, many 
Christians will take almost no interest in the further question, 
how precisely these sinful men are not only accepted as 
servants but also adopted as sons. The justification problem 
was that which exercised the mind and heart of the Reforma- 
tion Church. Any further problem about adoption, on the 
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part of evangelical divines, is not likely to occasion much 
interest seriously practical. 

In support of the view that the sonship of Christians is a 
thing specifically distinct from the sonship of the first Adam 
it has been maintained that the Christian revelation of sonship 
is peculiar to the New Testament dispensation of revelation. 
This is in more than one way curiously the opposite of reason 
and fact. 1. As to reason: although sonship had been left 
over to the New Testament revelation for publication, it 
would not follow that the same sonship did not exist under the 
Old Testament revelation. For that may be in germ which 
is not yet ripe for manifestation in fruit. And 2. as to fact : 
Sonship was in some respects the thing revealed under the Old 
Testament: “Israel is my first-born. . . . Out of Egypt have 
I called my son,” &. No doubt the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion intimated that the idea of sonship was to be completely 
realised only in the new dispensation. But still, the Old 
Testament dispensation revealed the idea of sonship in man 
and fatherhood in God. It has been plausibly maintained— 
under the rubric, “ whose are . . . the adoption”—that the 
revelation of Fatherhood and sonship is characteristic of the 
Old Testament ; so that, while the characteristic of the apos- 
tolic age is revelation of God as the regenerating Spirit, and 
the characteristic of the evangelic age was revelation of God 
as the redeeming Son, the characteristic of the prophetic age 
had been revelation of God as the electing and loving Father. 
On general Scripture grounds it is idle, apparently, to aim at 
getting any footing for the theory that Christians have by 
grace a sonship in Christ distinct from the sonship which the 
first man had by nature. 

In answer to the question, What is this new sonship of 
Christians, as distinguished in its nature from the sonship of 
the first Adam unfallen? it has been said, It is specifically 
identical with the sonship of Christ. Many of those who 
answer thus are probably not aware of the grave theological 
consequences of their answer. Well-grounded evangelical 
divines will hold that to make Christians in such a relation 
as the present equal to Christ is impious and blasphemous, in 
effect though not in spirit and intention. This has been 
illustrated by Mr Bruce of Broughty-Ferry in a foot-note of 
his very valuable work on The Training of the Twelve. The 
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ancient church regarded it as one leading argument for the 
Godhead of Christ that His sonship is wnique, sui generis, 
solitary in nature, like the priesthood of Melchisedek, like the 
being of God. She held it as one evidence of His true eternal 
Godhead that He has His sonship—gise od yagir—not by free 
act of creative will, but by necessity of divine nature. She 
therefore held that in the true and high sense in which 
generation is ascribable to Him, He is the only-begotten— 
povoyerns, unigenitus. The solitarviness of His sonship was 
regarded by her as one leading evidence of its eternity and of 
His Godhead. All that is made an end of if it now be found 
that the sonship of Christ is specifically the same as the new 
sonship of Christians. 

Some may say, in the attempt to escape from this conclusion, 
that the sonship of Christ in question is of His manhood as 
distinguished from His Godhead. And they have much need to 
say this. For the sonship pertaining to His Godhead is con- 
stituted by necessity of the divine nature, while any sonship 
of man must result from the free-will of God, as Creator or as 
Redeemer. But then, if the sonship supposed to inhere in the 
manhood of Christ apart from His Godhead be specifically dis- 
tinct from the sonship of the first Adam, it will follow that 
the manhood of Christ is specifically distinct from that of the 
first Adam; and this, again, will lead to the consequences pointed 
out, desolation of the first paradise and the last, impossibility 
of redemption through vicarious obedience, and illusiveness of 
the covenant of works. Besides, what does any one mean by 
any sonship inherent in Christ’s manhood apart from His 
Godhead? Sonship, one would think, presupposes personality, 
not necessarily in allowable popular forms of expression, but 
certainly in the strict theological sense now involved. If, 
then, there be a distinctively human sonship of Christ, there 
must be a distinctively human person of Christ. But according 
to the Catholic Church doctrine there never was a distinctively 
human person of Christ. What Christ assumed was, not human 
personality, but. only human nature. It is paradoxical to say 
that human nature,—body, reason, will,—can be completely— 
reAewc—without human personality. But this paradox has 
always been affirmed by the Catholic Church ever since she 
fairly began to dogmatise about Christology. She has always 
maintained that the only person in Christ is divine, the 
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adorable Second Person of the Trinity ; and that this adorable 
Person assumed, not a human person alongside of His divine per- 
sonality, but a human nature into personal union with His 
divine nature. In her view, to say that there is a distinctively 
human person of Christ would be to say in effect that there 
are two Christs, a human and a divine, in collocation, instead of 
saying that in Christ there are two natures in union. 

It is conceivable that some should say that the sonship of 
Christians is identical with the sonship of Christ as God. The 
logical consequence of this would be the impious absurdity, 
that Christians are God. 

But some may say that the sonship of Christians is identical 
with the sonship of Christ, not simply as God, nor simply as 
man, but as a theanthropic person. This is a fair attempt to 
escape from the difficulties of a fatally false position. But the 
attempt is a manifest failure. For, in the first place, the 
Christian is not a “theanthropic person,’—no matter what 
precisely may be meant by this term. And, in the second 
place, if we will believe the Catholic Church, Christ is not a 
“theanthropic person” in the only sense now relevant, of 
having a communicable personality distinct from His person- 
ality by nature as God. 

In preparing the foregoing notes for publication, we have 
received a new impression of the vital importance of adhering 
to the Primitive Church’s definitions regarding the person of 
Christ—aye and until those definitions be shewn to be inaccurate 
or inadequate on their own merits. A good deal of the loose 
and inaccurate speculation of the modern Evangelical Church 
regarding this matter has been remotely occasioned by the 
sheer obstinacy of Luther—lamentably contrasted with his 
heroic firmness at Worms—in adhering to the literal construc- 
tion of the expression, “This is my body.” This resulted in the 
Lutheran dogma of consubstantiation. That led to the theory 
of ubiquitarianism of Christ’s body, which involves denial of 
His veritable manhood ; for an omnipresent body is no true 
body. Time and space fail me to tell the sad story of subsequent 
aberrations,—how the Lutheran Church, which a man so clear 
and strong as Kurtz describes as distinctively “the Church of 
pure doctrine,” went on, after the first stadiwm, in which she 
effectively denied the truth of Christ’s manhood, in a second 
stadium to deny the truth of His Godhead, by maintaining 
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that His divine personality was historically wrought out 
through His human experience. I hope that Mr Bruce will 
bring out this matter clear in his forthcoming Cunningham 
Lectures on the Humiliation of Christ. The deplorable contro- 
versy about Kenosis versus Krupsis has had place only in the 
Lutheran branch of the Christian Church. Even the Romish 
branch of the Christian Church, though holding the Lutheran 
proton pseudos, even in the coarser form of transubstantiation, 
has not gone to the logical extreme of affirming that the 
Second Person of the Trinity, in becoming man, ceased to be 
God in full and clear consciousness. “The Church of pure 
doctrine” has been alone, for three centuries, in floundering 
helplessly about the fundamental question of the person of 
Christ. And this to us is a new illustration of the old fact, 
that a Church which once lets go her hold of real attain- 
ments made in the past, is likely to go on drifting towards 
utter decay of Christian faith in the present and future. 

We are far from thinking that any such tragic history is 
likely to follow from recent utterances in Britain, on the part 
of men evangelical on the whole, in behalf of a doctrine of 
Adoption apparently distinct from that previously received in 
the churches. We believe that the utterances will practically 
do little or no harm, because theoretically they have no root in 
the Evangelico-Christian thought of Britain. 


JAMES MACGREGOR. 


TRANSLATED ARTICLE. 


Christian Perfection.' 


A Lecture by Professor ALBrecuT Ritscut, of Gottingen. 


i raising the question of Christian perfection, I am conscious 
of striking a note which sounds strange in the ear of 
Protestant Christians. In the Evangelical Church, we are 
bred to the modesty or humility of renouncing all claim to 


1 The following lecture was delivered last year to a general audience, and 
is now translated with the author’s sanction.—J. Rag. 
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completeness in what we perform in practical life. More 
particularly, the doctrine that is publicly taught runs to this 
effect, that we never become so free from sinful impulses as to 
accomplish all the good works which are in duty required of us, 
that in this matter we always fall short of our obligation, that 
we ever only partially fulfil the offices involved in love to our 
neighbour. If we compare with the moral law the good works 
we have actually done, we shall ever, even at the best, per- 
ceive breaks in their continuity, and blots in the motives which 
prompted them, so that we can never ascribe perfection to our 
moral performances. This, however (continues the public 
doctrine), has this advantage, that one does not, either generally 
or in comparison with God, ensnare himself in self-righteous- 
ness, but looks for his salvation from God alone, whose power 
and grace only manifest themselves the more clearly when we 
are mindful of our weakness and imperfection. For the 
method of salvation by faith is so understood as that, while 
perfection belongs to the ordinances of God, the faith which 
we direct thereto may often enough lack the strength, and 
certainty, and joy which it ought to possess. For who is there 
that gets beyond the confession of him who cried in his 
necessity, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief.”! | Such 
is the received Protestant doctrine of the imperfection of our 
fulfilment of the Jaw, and of the imperfection which resides in 
our saving faith. How, then, is the title of Christian perfec- 
tion, which I have chosen for this lecture, to appear otherwise 
than strange, puzzling, perplexing? I cannot suffer this 
appearance to remain till I have gone over all the reasons 
against it. So, to gain for these reasons a favourable attention 
from the first, I ask the question, Whether we do not console 
ourselves, amid the confessions of our imperfection, by the 
feeling that, in making them, we are exercising perfect 
humility? Thus the honest recognition of these facts of our 
inner and outer life is presumed to give to us a properly 
religious perfection, which must certainly be taken into 
consideration in speaking of Christian perfection in general. 
These acknowledgments of our imperfection, in the received 
doctrine, are regarded as the essence of perfect humility, and 
as the perfect renunciation of all self-righteousness, and are 
regarded as nothing else. Were it otherwise, there would be 
1 Mark, ix. 24. 
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a danger lest the recognition of the constant imperfection of 
our moral walk should deter us from undertaking such a walk 
at all. It is an essential condition of our will, that its force 
cripples, that its endeavour relaxes, and that our zeal lan- 
guishes, when the possibility of a performance, perfect in its 
kind, is denied at the very outset, or when one gets confirmed 
in the conviction that the greatest possible approximation to 
the set goal, is worth exactly as much or exactly as little as if 
one still remained as far off from it as possible. If we were 
not permitted to judge of the spirit and the results of our moral 
activity by anything higher than a scale of possible imper- 
fection, if we were not permitted to estimate their worth 
according to the antithesis of laxity and earnestness, of 
indifference and zeal, of laziness and industry, of approxi- 
mation to the goal and remoteness from it, then no man would 
set his hand or his purpose in motion at all. The idea of 
moral perfection, then, in conduct as in the cultivation of 
character, is not simply necessary for us in order to estab- 
lish our imperfection, but its chief value lies in our believ- 
ing that it is to such perfection that we are destined and 
called. 

That the exercise of our will depends on the condition I 
have just pointed out, is not however, purely a universal, or 
so to say, natural truth, but it is also recognised by the 
Founder and the earliest witnesses of our religion. Jesus 
describes that love to our enemies which He enjoins, as being 
the perfection which copies the perfection of God.’ With 
patience in suffering, there ought, according to James, to be 
associated a perfect work that ye may be perfect and entire.’ 
And Paul knows perfect Christians, in whose society he speaks 
wisdom,’ as he says to the Corinthians. But still more signifi- 
cant is his statement in the Epistle to the Philippians: “ I have 
not indeed already attained the goal, nor am I in this respect 
already perfect, but I follow after the same, no longer thinking 
of what is behind. And truly, says he, all we who are perfect 
are so minded, to strive with all earnestness for the prize of 
our calling through Christ.”* The task of perfection certainly 
assumes different aspects in these various sentences. So far 
as it is placed in love to one’s enemies, it is contrasted as a 
thing required of the disciples of Jesus, with that which is 

' Matt. v. 48. 2 James i. 4. 3 1 Cor. ii. 6. * Phil. iii. 10-15. 
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the rule among other men who are outside the church. But 
in the statements of James and Paul, a distinction is drawn 
between different grades of performance and attainment within 
the church itself. In these statements the term perfection is 
applied to those who aim with earnest endeavour at the goal, 
even though they do not reach it; but it is applied with the 
reservation, that by perfection is not meant that completeness 
which is attained together with the end of life and the goal 
of salvation. These testimonies then confirm the position 
above laid down, that the perfection of moral disposition and 
performance, must needs be conceived as attainable if only to 
excite an earnest and unrelaxed effort of will. Still the state- 
ment of Paul comes upon us unexpectedly, that those who 
are animated with such an endeavour after the blessed goal 
of divine salvation are already worthy to be called perfect. 
This is precisely the thought which is so strange to us 
Protestants, that not even our confidence in the apostle 
recommends it to us at first sight. And our jealousy of 
it is justified by the use or abuse which the distinction 
between perfect or imperfect Christians has suffered in history. 

For example, the growth and the high estimation of mon- 
achism have been justified by it ; but the rejection of that form 
of Christianity is so closely identified with the Reformation 
that a jealousy of everything which was connected with this 
pretended Christian “ perfection” runs, so to speak, in our very 
blood. What wonder then that we should extend this 
jealousy to the term itself—a term which the apostle certainly 
does not apply to the ‘characteristics belonging to that institu- 
tion. Monachism has its roots in pre-Christian religions, and 
the term Christian perfection, has not come into use for 
monachism without being modified by the standard of non- 
christian usages. To follow this out would take us too far 
at present. But as a help to understand monachism, I will 
mention only one aim which it has taken from the task 
of the Christian life itself. James expresses this aim in the 
rule, that one ought to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.'’ Now that may be understood in the sense that one 
ought to withdraw as much as possible from intercourse with 
men, and avoid especially those conditions of human society 
out of which the most obvious temptations spring, the inter- 


1 James i. 27. 
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course between the sexes, the struggle after property, and 
after personal honour. The three monastic duties were cast 
in correspondence with thisinterpretation,—the rules of abstain- 
ing from marriage and family life, of giving up private pro- 
perty, and of renouncing that personal independence which 
belongs to every grown-up man, and in place of it exercising 
towards the superior authorities such an obedience that trans- 
gression involves a mortal sin. In those duties of chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, men recognised that supernatural 
angel-like life, in which the task of Christianity was to be 
completely fulfilled. But to this was annexed the concession 
that all Christendom could not be admitted into the cloister. 
What else remained, then, but that the great majority of 
Christians should try, under an incomplete condition of life, 
how they could best hold their own with the world by the 
help of the sacraments of the church. The whole estate of 
the Catholic church is grounded on this gradation of perfect 
and imperfect Christians, so that the one may be in the 
clearest way distinguished from the other by dress and place 
of residence. But however much monachism may differ from 
the worldly life in externalities, the world and its temptations 
are not kept off by the walls of the cloister or the exercises of 
worship. Historyshows that the discipline of cloister-life always 
relaxes again after a short season, and that separation from 
ordinary human intercourse, and flight from the temptations 
it involves, lead to desolation of the spirit and to paralysis 
of the moral character. For life in the family, the desire 
for private property, the unembarrassed enjoyment of personal 
honour, are not merely and not necessarily occasions of sin, 
but they are the indispensable conditions and incentives to 
morality. For the family is the school of public spirit, and 
property and honour are the pillars of independence without 
which we can contribute nothing to the common good. They 
must be quite peculiarly constituted men who remain inwardly 
true and kindly without these conditions of life, and amid 
the restraints of cloister discipline. In general, men are not 
more perfect within the walls of a cloister than they might 
be in the world, but more imperfect. 

Now, how can the pretensions of this so-called Christian 
perfection be overthrown? Does any one think that for this 
purpose it is enough to say, that even in the position of Chris- 
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tians we never get past imperfection? A bare denial like 
this, even if it contains the greatest truth, is never able to 
break down a positive prejudice. A battle is never fought by 
negations alone; victory over an error is only won by the 
affirmation of the truth which is opposed to the error. Indeed, 
from this consideration the Reformers were led to admit the 
term Christian perfection, only they had to lend it a different 
meaning in order to invalidate that idea of a division of Chris- 
tians into classes which stuck to the phrase. They had to stamp 
the phrase with a sense which embraced the necessary attain- 
ments of all Christians; and they thus carried it back from the 
misinterpretation of the statements of Paul to the line which 
is taken up in the saying of our Lord. Accordingly, it is thus 
defined in the Augsburg Confession: “Christian perfection 
consists in reverence towards God and the confidence, resting 
on Christ, that God is gracious to us, in the invocation of God, 
in the sure expectation of His help in all we undertake in our 
daily vocation, and likewise in the diligent performance of good 
works in prosecuting our vocation. In these performances con- 
sists true perfection and the true service of God, not in celi- 
bacy, in mendicancy, or in dirty clothing.”’ As a supple- 
ment to this I add a sentence from Luther’s Treatise on the 
Monastic Vows: “The state of perfection consists in a courage- 
ous faith that thinks little of death and life, fame and the 
whole world, and in a glowing love that makes us the servants 
of all. But we can hardly find men who cling more strenu- 
ously to life and fame, who are more void of faith, and who 
more keenly fear death, than those who are most monkish.”? 
I may be permitted to group these sentences, by combining 
reverence and trust towards God under humility, and substi- 
tuting for the expectation of God’s help and the contempt of 
death and the world, faith and resignation to God’s providence; 
and then, besides these, there will be the invoking of God, and 
giving Him thanks in prayer; and, finally, faithfulness in that 
ordinary vocation by which we contribute our share to the 
common weal. It is in these attainments that that Christian 
perfection consists which it is everybody’s business to realize. 
If we discover different degrees of attainment in different men, 


! Confessio Augustana, ii. 6, sec. 49, 50. 


2 Lutheri Opera Latina ad Historiam Reformationis Pertinentia, ed. 
Schmidt, tom. vi. p. 254. 
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we are not to make these the ground for a distinction of classes, 
for they only follow the law of growth, by which one man is 
nearer the goal than another. 

But, now, what does perfection mean in that application of 
the word which the foregoing witnesses have authorised? It 
means, at all events, something which is compatible with the 
nature of man; compatible, namely, with the fact that he is 
created, that he is limited, that he is in a state of becoming, that 
he is never done and ready, that he never gets on a par with 
God; but yet it means something that may be compared with 
the perfection of God, which is shewn in His goodness to the 
just and the unjust. Perfection, as Jesus, James, and Paul 
prescribe and assert it, has this sense, that in religious faith 
and moral walk Christians are, every man in his own way, to 
be or become a whole. This destination of every man to be 
a whole of his own kind, arises so necessarily from the peculiar 
character of Christianity, that Christianity is not recognised and 
taught in its integrity if the doctrine of Christian perfection is 
placed under a bushel. For this doctrine enables us to answer 
a question which all preceding religions have raised, to satisfy 
an impulse which works in all religions; to escape from this 
contradiction in which the natural man finds himself involved, 
that while he is a tiny bit of the universe, yet, being spirit, he 
is the image of God, and that as such he has a value of another 
kind from that of all nature taken together, with which he yet 
shares the lot of belonging to the universe. For what else does 
man strive after in all heathen religions, but to make himself 
complete by that fellowship with the divine life which he 
realizes in the observances of worship? This endeavour after 
completion, through connection with God, is the universal ex- 
pression of the need man feels of obtaining that dignity of 
being a whole, which he wishes to secure as a counterpoise to 
the fact that, by nature, he occupies the miserable position of 
being a part of the world. The human spirit seeks the guaran- 
tee for its completion in the idea of God, in the submission to 
God, in the service of God, in the feeling of the nearness of 
God. In this sense religion is a law of the human mind. But 
religion does not attain its goal in any form of heathenism. 
For since in heathen thought the idea of God is not strictly 
separated from the world and its parts, and since the belief in 
the gods is conjoined with the idea of a divided nature, the 
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heathen idea of God has itself too little of the character of a 
whole to lend any satisfaction to man’s endeavour to make a 
whole of himself by something supra-mundane. But this goal 
is guaranteed in Christianity, which for that very reason not 
only constitutes the perfect kind of religion as distinguished 
from the imperfect kind, but is the real religion itself. Ordi- 
narily we seldom make it clear to ourselves that our con- 
ception of the world, of the universe as a whole, as a unity, has 
a purely religious origin. For that the multiplicity of pheno- 
mena, which we can never sum up, constitutes a unity of kind, 
that their regular connection is ruled by an end,—this thought 
has been acquired by us neither from ordinary experience nor 
from scientific observation. We believe that the world is a 
whole in this sense. And this belief is more than simply an 
opinion which pleases us, and that we may possibly change; we 
put trust in the fact that the world is a whole, we adapt our 
conduct to it in the most important, as in the most trivial 
affairs of our life. Now this conception and this belief in the 
world as being a whole arises, even in the scientific use of the 
idea, out of a religious impulse and necessity. That is the case 
even when one is not conscious of it himself, and consequently 
seeks an explanation of the origin of the world apart from the 
thought of God. But the idea of the universe is clear and dis- 
tinct only under the Christian conception of the world. This 
conception is the result not solely of the belief in God as 
spiritual, independent of nature and almighty, but also of the 
estimate of humanity which was pronounced by Jesus, and 
which forms the rule He gave to judge ourselves by,—that the 
soul of a single man is worth more than the whole world, and 
that this truth is verified by a life after the Christian pattern. 
It profits a man nothing if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul, for nothing, not even the whole world, can serve 
as a compensation or equivalent for that loss. But this pro- 
position requires to be tested by the experience of living in the 
moral kingdom of God, in the service of Jesus. It is in the de- 
velopment of character by the supra-mundane exercise of 
religious faith and moral conduct, that we learn to know that 
such life is of more value than all the world. In the same way 
is the saying of Jesus verified, that whosoever will save his 
life as a member of the world shall lose it, but whosoever 
shall, it may be, even lose it in His service, shall precisely, by 
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that very circumstance, save it.' The idea of the universe then 
rests on two grounds,—the belief in the one Creator God, and 
the conception of our spiritual destiny as surpassing the whole 
united world in value, 2.¢., surpassing that combined unity of 
the many natural forces, acting and reacting on each other, in 
the midst of which we stand, without being able to fathom it 
in its extent and in all the various forms of its organisation. 
This is the complete representation of the matter, and it is 
founded on Christianity. But, in addition to this, I say that 
those who conceive of the world as a whole, even without 
thereby thinking of God, are not on that account independent 
of Christianity. For the belief in the regularity and order of 
the universe depends on the actual estimation of our spiritual 
life at a higher value than the whole world of nature. Those, 
then, who disdain to sail through life in the vessel of the 
Christian conception of the world, and the Christian estima- 
tion of self, yet float on a plank which is borrowed from that 
vessel. Their confidence both in knowing and doing, as in 
their claim to peculiar honour, turns silently and uncon- 
sciously upon the knowledge which no one either had or used 
before Christ, that the whole world is no equivalent for the 
spiritual life of man. And so it is because in Christianity we 
all distinguish our own personal worth from that of the whole 
world, that we have the task imposed upon us as Christians to 
become every man a whole of his kind; and this task, too, is 
only possible because we are enabled by our belief in God to 
understand the world as a whole, even without knowing it or 
conceiving of it in all its individual parts. Accordingly, in the 
sense now indicated, the task of perfection in religious and 
moral life is a necessary one in Christianity; for without this 
practical culmination that life would be incomplete. 

But why does the task of perfection consist precisely in 
those forms of religious faith and moral conduct which have 
been adduced above? In examining these individual elements 
of perfection, that which perhaps is most easily intelligible, is 
faithfulness in the ordinary vocation in which every man 
finds himself working. Now the very condition of vocation is 
entirely overlooked, if the imperfection of our good works, 
when looked at in the light of the universal standard of the 

1 Mark viii. 34-37. 
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moral law, is always to be set down as guilt, as a fault and 
effect of our sin. But if the work of life is so apprehended, 
then it is necessarily laid out on the basis of imperfection, 
whether in this one is conscious of himself as a sinner or no. 
For the universal moral law involves the necessity of doing 
good works in all possible relations in which in general good 
is to be done. From this it follows, that the good works 
which it is incumbent upon the individual .according to 
this rule to perform, not only form a series which never ends, 
but are also at each particular moment so numerous, or 
rather so -numberless, that they find no limit in space. 
The rule of the universal moral law means, that every 
man shall at every moment, in every possible relation of life, 
perform that which is good. But in attempting this, one’s 
whole life would be broken up, frittered away, and ruined. 
Consequently, the imperfection which we feel in the face of 
this task is not called into being for the first time by our sin, 
but is already there through the imperfect and incorrect con- 
ception of the task itself. If we do not for usually make this 
reckoning to ourselves, that is because we silently draw the 
line which ought to be openly pointed out in order to put the 
matter right. We confine the obligation imposed by the uni- 
versal moral law, to the special field of our calling ; in which 
we perform—not good works—but a continuous life-work, and 
perform it as a whole, which has a worth of its own, even 
while we own to ourselves that we ought to do more in our 
calling than we ever do. This is the measure by which every 
prudent man silently limits and corrects that boundless and 
impracticable obligation to the performance of all good works, 
This limit, however, ought to be openly stated in the doctrine 
which is publicly taught, in order that our confession of our 
imperfection may be so qualified, as not to deter us from pro- 
ducing in our own calling a continuous work with a value of 
its own, and becoming something that is a whole in its kind. 
But now, what has this rule in common with Christianity? I 
could appeal to the fact, that the Apostle Paul has in a way 
sanctified our ordinary secular calling, in saying that we ought 
to abide in the calling in which the Christian call found us;' 
and again, that no one had a claim on the Church for support 
who did not work ;? and finally, when he not only bids every 
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man rest his confidence on the fact that he carries out a work,! 
but also when he judges himself by the same standard—viz., 
that in his calling he had accomplished a work which should 
stand before the divine judgment, and be the guarantee of his 
blessedness* The apostle might indeed have found these 
thoughts outside of Christianity, and have himself engaged 
them in its interest. But these positions spring directly from 
the Christian conception of the common moral task of men. 
All moral institutions, all moral organisations which Chris- 
tianity finds already existing—family, order, nation—confine 
themselves to grounds of spiritual fellowship which are by 
nature limited and are therefore concerned only with sections 
of mankind. Now it is an effect of these two characteristics, 
that the most self-sacrificing interest in one’s own family, or 
order, or nation, may be alloyed with selfish motives. But the 
universal task of the kingdom of God, and the law of universal 
love to man which Christ has set in operation, render it in- 
cumbent on us to realise an all-embracing, supernatural union 
of all men with one another. But that does not mean that one 
has necessarily to give up his family, or order, or nation, to serve 
man as such, to serve his neighbour in Asia or Africa. Rather 
we have still to serve, as before, those connected with us by 
blood, or by rank, or by country; but we serve them now not 
because, and simply because, they have these special ties with 
us, but because under the special relationship, under the 
natural and particular bond of connection, we value and love 
them as men. We shall in this way overcome the danger of 
family partiality, of class interest, of patriotism, and in all cases 
be able to devote our interest and our service to every man as 
man, however remote he may stand from us. The universal 
is ever actual only in the particular; every natural species 
exists in its varieties. The Christian rule of moral conduct, 
then, is this—that we should ennoble all special ties of natural 
affection through the universal ready outflow of love to men, 
and so raise them from natural forces into a law of the Spirit. 
And consequently the duty of labouring in our particular 
secular calling, and the estimation of that calling as the normal 
sphere of our service to the community, are direct corollaries 
from the Christian task of the kingdom of God. Accordingly 
the obligation to work, and the adherence to our secular call- 
' Gal. vi. 3, 4. 21 Cor. iii, 5-8 ; 1 Thess. ii. 19; Phil. ii. 15, 16. 
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ing, which Paul prescribes, are explained directly from the 
Christian conception of the final end of the all-embracing 
fellowship of men; for every man is to work in the special 
beat of his stated business, not merely for his own good, but 
for the common good, in the widest sense of the term. 
Moreover, this is to‘be added, that in true work at our 
ordinary calling—whether that calling seems high or low— 
we must make a whole of it. For a whole is a multiplicity, 
which is organised in a special way according to law, by sub- 
ordination of all the parts to one general end. The ordinary 
work of life is made into a whole, when one directs his labours 
in his particular calling to the common good of mankind; and 
the result is attested by the just satisfaction which, according 
to the testimony of the apostle Paul, accompanies the fulfil- 
ment of the work of life. It is a universal experience, that he 
who takes upon himself no regular calling, not only performs 
nothing which promotes the general good, but even suffers 
injury in his own moral character. It is likewise a frequent 
experience, that he who does not confine himself to his own 
calling, but hopes by busying himself much in other lines to 
perform so much the more, becomes in reality so much the less 
capable of fulfilling his own calling. One has, indeed, in the 
manifold relations of life, occasion, times without number, to 
transgress the regular limitsof his owncalling; but atthese times 
he acts from duty, judging that in these cases he is called to carry 
out the universal maxim of readiness to serve others. But 
public opinion is quite right in condemning this as an uncalled- 
fur intermeddling with other people’s business, when any one, 
by his own particular calling, supplies the proof that he has 
not acquired the capacity to give counsel in the other sphere. 
Accordingly it is a valuable hint in the Augsburg Confession, 
that it reckons among the elements of Christian perfection the 
sure expectation of God’s help in all undertakings in our own 
calling. 

But by this our attention is directed generally to the other 
group of elements of Christian perfection, to humility, to faith 
in God’s providence and patience in all straits and sufferings 
of life, and lastly to prayer. In contradistinction to the pos- 
sible perfection in work at our calling, these elements indicate 
the possible religious perfection. They are so constituted, that 
none of them can come up without the other; they are the 
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various reflections shed by the religious certainty of reconcilia- 
tion with God through Christ. Here, again, the Augsburg 
Confession supplies an indication of their connection: “He 
who knows that the Father is gracious to him through Christ 
apprehends God aright, and knows that God takes care of him, 
and prays to God.”' This thought is developed thoroughly 
and exhaustively in Luther’s treatise on Christian Freedom.’ 
Now the members of that sentence stand in such a relation to 
one another that they may be transposed. He who in all con- 
junctures of his life has the confidence that God takes care of 
him and prays to God accordingly for help, proves, by that 
very fact, that he is already in a state of grace and is recon- 
ciled with God through Christ. The belief in the providence 
of God, that is, the belief that all evil as well as all good is 
ordered according to a divine plan for our upbringing, is so 
little a result of the observation of nature, or of science, or of 
natural religion, that it is the most testing peculiarity of the 
religion of reconciliation. Ordinary observation shows us only 
the alternation of the end-promoting with the end-preventing 
in the world and in our fortune; a scientific knowledge of the 
world does not carry us beyond the same result; natural 
religion is a pure imagination. There is no religion but posi- 
tive religion, and what theologians give out for natural 
religion, consists always in convictions of purely positive 
extraction, with which, however, people have grown familiar, 
and whose origin they have forgotten. The Reformers knew 
better. It is from the promise of special grace that Luther draws 
a reason for the readiness of the believer to resign himself to 
all the dispensations of the will of God, to sanctify His name, and 
to be guided by the good pleasure of God: “ For, trusting in 
His promises, one has no doubt that the true, just, and wise 
God will guide and order all for the best.”* “He,” says Calvin, 
“who is firmly convinced that God is the gracious and good 
Father, promises himself all things as the results of God’s 
favour, and in the certainty of his salvation he rises bravely 
against death and the devil.”* That is only the echo of the 
noble assurance to which Paul gives expression in opposing the 
attempt to split up the Christian community for the sake of 
the authority of the various teachers, and by these means to 


1 Conf. Aug. I., 20, sec. 24. 2 Lutheri Opera, tom. iv. p. 226. 
> Rom. viii. 28. * Calvini Institutio Christiane Religionis, iii. 2, 16. 
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involve it in a state of worldly division: “ Let no man put his 
trust or his boast in man. For all things are yours, Paul, and 
Apollos, and Peter, the world, life, and death, things present and 
things to come, all are yours, but ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.”" “ Nothing can separate us from the love of God mani- 
fest in Christ, neither death nor life, nor things present, nor 
things to come, neither height nordepth.”” The psalmist in the 
Old Testament was also conscious of the same thing in his mea- 
sure: “If I but have Thee, I ask not after heaven or earth. 
My flesh and my heart fail, but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever. I find my joy in being near 
to God. I put my trust in the Lord that I may declare all 
Thy works.”* Certainly, in our natural existence, as parts of 
the world, in the action and reaction of one part upon another, 
we are as devoid of independence as we can possibly be ; we are 
exposed to every possible restriction to our freedom ; we are 
imperilled by every possible evil of nature and of society, fol- 
lowing one after another in an endless series, and with a pres- 
sure which represents the weight of the rest of the world upon 
us. Upon what, then, are we to base our confidence that we 
are better than the writhing worm? Not on our spiritual 
gifts, for they may fail; nor on our good resolution, for that may 
relax ; nor on our knowledge that if we were crushed by the 
machine of the world, it was necessary and could not have been 
otherwise, for that would be to renounce our boast and our 
dignity. The man who feels himself raised above the world 
by his likeness to God, has no escape but to deal earnestly with 
the matter. We must betake ourselves to our dependence on 
God as a counterpoise to the abiding dependence of our natural 
existence, in order to make sure of our destiny, according to 
which the whole world is no equivalent for our life, but we are 
as spiritual personalities raised above the world, every man a 
perfect whole in himself. This assurance is given us by the 
revelation of God in His Son, in that the Son reconciles us His 
Church with God. That is to suy, that revelation impresses us 
with the certainty that our infirmity does not make us too 
mean, nor our dependence on the world, which we learn in 
sinning, make us too vile to trust in God as our Father, to 
draw near to Him, to depend on Him in humility, and so to 
gain the experience that all things work for good to those who 


1 1 Cor. iii. 21-23. 2 Rom. viii. 38, 39. * Psalm lxxiii. 25-28. 
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love God. In this way, and out of this ground, does our 
religious perfection spring up, our capacity to rise every one of 
us as a whole, as an indestructible whole, above the world. 
We trust to God’s help, protection, and guidance, for we do 
not beforehand perceive distinctly how and whither we are 
being led in life. “ Unsearchable are God’s judgments, and 
His ways past finding out!” Even in the understanding of 
all the incidents of our lot, which comes after the event, we 
have not the slightest ground to boast that we can distinguish 
with precision what comes from the will of God and what from 
the fault of man. But this limitation of our perception, both 
in looking before and in looking back, will neither lessen our 
trust in God nor impair that confidence which we associate 
with trust in God. For what has most influence on human 
conduct is not our definite and exhaustive cognitions, but the 
indefinite impressions which ally themselves with feeling and 
the will, which excite the affections and play even about the 
more distinct and deliberate operations of thought, as the ex- 
pression of that mysterious interdependence of our spiritual 
existence which we cannot thoroughly penetrate. It is not to 
be expected that this fact will be in any degree affected by the 
constant exercise of scientific cognition. The scientific thinker 
needs to be sustained by his mental tone, which moves in the 
influence of indefinite impressions upon feeling and will; and 
he can acquire nothing which will serve him in place of that. 
This mental tone—looking with indifference on definite know- 
ledge, laying claim to feeling and will, coupling them together, 
and making itself peculiarly known in the affections—is the 
force which is to be governed by trust in God and by humility. 
For this religious virtue may be termed exactly the disposition 
of dependence on God. It implies, indeed, a definite purpose 
of compliance with God’s will as well as a sense of pleasure and 
blessedness, but humility is of so delicate a texture that it 
would break if it were itself to be made a direct aim, or if its 
actual presence were sought to be ascertained by reflection. 
Humility, says Christian Scriver, is like the eye, which sees 
everything but itself. And as it is with humility, so it is with 
the other religious virtue, patience.? Patience is directed 
towards the world, humility towards God; but they belong to 
one another, because every religion assumes an attitude towards 


' Rom. xi. 33. 2 James i. 2, 3; Rom. v. 3, 4. 
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the world corresponding to its defined relationship towards 
God. But patience denotes that one gains by humble resigna- 
tion to God’s guidance freedom, from the world, from its im- 
pelling as well as its restraining influences. This is the meaning 
of patience in every case, even where it occurs unconnected 
with a religious motive. But its importance in the Christian 
religion is, that it is the deportment necessary and appropriate 
according to the view taken of the world in that religion. And 
there is no ground for supposing that patience is put to the proof 
more by the checks and sufferings of life than by experience 
of good fortune. For even as against good fortune, one must 
needs show his spiritual freedom by means of patience, so that 
he may not be overtaken by an outbreak of peculiar impatience 
in the event of a reverse of fortune. But patience, regarded 
as the balance of mind, which can stand even this severe test, 
shews its connection with humility in the fact that it cannot 
be reached by an isolated resolution; it is an acquired virtue, 
and as such depends on the mental tone; and if the task of 
acquiring patience is to be of any avail, it must include the 
practice of perfection in all its branches, and especially in the 
faithful prosecution of our calling. In this connection the 
practice of prayer comes also into operation. Melancthon 
and Calvin define prayer as the direct result of reconciliation 
with God, and as consisting in the recognition of His providence, 
as that verifies itself to each of us in general and in particular." 
Accordingly its subject-matter, under all circumstances, 
is thanksgiving to God, praise and acknowledgment of His 
grace. Prayer is the express utterance of this subject-matter, 
that we may thereby be able to represent it more distinctly to 
our own mind, and to join with others in the exercise. Peti- 
tion for the bestowal of bounties and the fulfilment of desires 
is subordinated to thanksgiving. For otherwise one would 
run the risk of offering wrong and selfish petitions. “In every 
prayer,” says Paul, “let your requests be made known to God 
with thanksgiving.”’ “Rejoice evermore; pray without ceas- 
ing; in everything give thanks, for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.”* This is the condition upon 
which that pervading temper of joy is assured and maintained, 
which the writers of the New Testament admonish us to 


1 Melancthon, Loci Theologici, Corpus Reformatorum, tom. xxi. p. 956 
Calvinus, 1. c. iii. 20, 12. 2 Phil. iv. 6. 3] Thess. v. 16-18. 
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cherish under all circumstances, even in the sufferings and 
distresses of life. But joy is the feeling of perfection. It could 
not be prescribed as the ordinary accompaniment of Christian 
life, unless the Christian religion led on to our attaining, in 
our spiritual existence, the dignity of a whole to which the 
whole world is not equal in value. 

Now the counterpoise of this truth is found in the con- 
fession which lies nearer us, that in all our doings there is 
always something left undone,—that we never get sight of the 
end of what we do, the term where we should be done and 
ready, in the sense that we could then fold our hands on our 
bosom. In this sense we are certainly never complete ; not 
even when we entertain the warrantable satisfaction that we 
are a something whole, that we have acquired a definite cha- 
racter, that we are able to offer the work of a calling as a con- 
tribution to the common weal. But the whole which we have 
become, remains a whole of its own kind, whether it is greater 
or less in extent; only we are also necessarily subject to the 
impulse ever to gain a greater sphere for our work ; for he who 
renounces that beforehand will not be able to assure himself 
of the soundness of his own peculiar work. With the endea- 
vour to become a whole, then, there must be combined the 
impulse to extend and enlarge the amount of work which is to 
be regarded as a whole. This consideration justifies our 
anxiety about the imperfection of our discharge of duty ; but 
such anxiety is in the circumstances the very guarantee of our 
moral impulse, and does not tend to deter us or to impair our 
zeal. In like manner, our confidence toward God, our resig- 
nation to His dispensations, and our patience, will never be 
complete, in the sense that we shall never have to awaken them, 
or strengthen them, or support them. Yet even in this sphere, 
what one has to consider is differences of degree between 
weaker and stronger assurance at the moment, and between 
the greater or less patience with which we are able to with- 
stand a presently pressing evil. Though these religious virtues 
are always exercised only in a certain measure, yet they are 
in their own way marks of reconciliation with God, and an 
expression of one’s endeavour to acquire the dignity of a spiritual 
whole, by rising above the natural and particular forces of the 
world. But then, too, trust in God’s help, humble resignation 
to His guidance, and patience amid all the checks of life, 
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involve the possibility of, and the incitement to, their own 
increase and reinforcement. Even a feebler measure of trust 
in God, even a momentary hesitation in one’s purpose of 
resignation and patience, does not lack the stamp of Christian 
perfection, if in its own way it responds to the religious 
reconciliation, and is occupied with the aim of rising above 
those influences which the world exerts upon our destiny. 
There is indeed requisite a constant readiness to grow and to 
wax greater even in these marks of Christian perfection, in order 
not to go back and become poorer. But it is only the religious 
faith that is perfect in itself, which in its extremity breaks 
out in the prayer: I believe, Lord, help Thou mine unbelief. 


NOTE, 

Professor Maccrecor requests insertion of the following correction : 

“In my article on Dr Hodge and Princeton in your July number, I 
represented Dr Hodge (p. 467) as having taken part with Dr Thornwell in 
leading the American Presbyterian Church into the sectarian position of 
denying the validity of Romish baptism. In fact, Dr Hodge, all the 
Princeton (seminary) professors, and a great majority of the ministers 
then over fifty years of age, dissented from the judgment to which Dr 
Thornwell had led the Assembly. My mistake was inexcusable ; since, not 
to speak of the ‘‘ Systematic Theology,” Dr Hodge's views are set forth in 
one of the articles of his ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” which has been in my 
hands for more than ten years. But it may possibly be accounted for 
by the circumstance, that the article was written during the sittings of 
Assembly, under fire of great oratorical guns. 


James Maccrecor.” 
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AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The New Englander. October 1874. New Haven. 

2. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. October 1874. 
Andover. 

3. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. October 1874. 
New York. 


1. The New Englander. The “ Autobiography of John Stuart Mill” 
furnishes the subject of an interesting article. The writer truly remarks : 
“Tt isan almost universal expression that the perusal of this book fills 
the reader’s soul with sadness.” Traced to its source, this sadness is found 
to proceed from the simple fact, that it is the truthful story of one who 
lived, “having no hope, and without God in the world.” Ulrici’s Gott 
und die Natur is ably reviewed. This work is a valuable storehouse of 
scientific facts, of acute criticism and just speculation, shewing how con- 
fused are the metaphysics of physics, and how weak are its atheistic 
arguments. “The Eschatology of the Old Testament” is the subject of 
the next paper. The writer remarks, that of the sixty-five instances of 
the use of sheol in the Old Testament, it is thirty-one times rendered 
by “hell,” thirty-one times by “ grave,” and three times by “ pit.” His 
investigations leads him to the conclusion that this word does not mean 
the abode of the righteous, and that it is never used in a good sense, but 
commonly with the complete and almost inclusive meaning of the unler- 
world, to which the wicked are conveyed at death. The writer of a paper 
on “ Natural Law and Spiritual Agency,” supplies an excellent contribu- 
tion to modern discussions in support of theism. The article on “ Mr 
Darwin and his Theory of Natural Selection,” presents us with one of the 
most comprehensive and accurate accounts we have read of the genesis 
of the doctrine, its growth, and the difficulties and limitations by which 
it is beset. Evolutionism, as opposed to the teleological argument, 
receives here a severe blow. The remaining articles in this number are— 
“Of Self-Consciousness,” a clear, historical review of philosophical 
theories on the subject; “Is Schism a Necessity?” written by an 
American High Church Episcopalian, with a great deal of suavity of 
manner ; and “Christian Missions, and some of their Obstacles,” espe- 
cially as met with in India and China. 


2. The Bibliotheca Sacra. Dr Hill, formerly President of Harvard 
College, to whose able discussions of the morphological and teleological 
arguments drawn from the vegetable and animal kingdoms in previous 
papers in this journal we have already directed the attention of our 
readers, following out the same line of discussion, presents us with an 
article on “ The Testimony of Organic Life,” in support of the assumption 
that there is a divine plan, an intellectual order, in the economy of nature. 
The writer carries forward his argument with great clearness and elo- 
quence, and shews that the evolution theory in psychology is opposed to 
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facts of science. Herbert Spencer’s “General Philosophy” is sifted by 
Dr Phelps, and shewn to be full of self-contradictions and inconsistencies. 
It is a system which strives in vain to reconcile the postulates dictated by 
a pre-determined conclusion with the primary postulates of consciousness. 
An article of a similar character on the “ Admissions of Philosophical 
Scepticism,” by Dr Welch, successfully deals with that system by putting 
it on the defensive, and bringing into view its inherent weakness and 
inability to establish the position that there is no God. The subject is 
treated historically, and is valuable as shewing that the denials of scep- 
ticism are only at best argumenta ad ignorantiam. It is surprising to see 
how little that is new or really positive, after all, modern philosophical 
scepticism can advance, in its boasted assaults against the bulwarks of 
the Christian faith. “The Connection between the Mosaic and Pagan 
Sacrifices” presents an outline of the theories advanced by the German 
rationalist, Bahr, in his “Symbolik.” The article may be called a chapter 
in historical theology, and is important, as throwing light on the distinc- 
tive character of the Jewish sacrifices. An article on “The Divine and 
Human in Jesus Christ,” is an attempt to answer the question, “Does 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Jesus of Nazareth, as asserted in 
Acts x. 38, furnish any clue to a right understanding of that mysterious 
life in which were so intimately blended the divine and human?” The 
writer aims at establishing the position that the entire activity of our 
Lord’s earthly life is referable to the Holy Spirit as the efficient cause ; 
in other words, that in the unfolding of His career among men, He was 
inspired, guided, controlled, in thought and word and deed by the Spirit 
of God. He thinks that the proper recognition of this fact has been too 
much overlooked in our discussions on the person and work of Christ. 
His argument conducts him to this conclusion : 

“That as Christ was led by the Spirit through His appointed work, 

His Godhead, always potentially present in His consciousness, flashed 
more or less vividly upon it, and was revealed in His acts, according to 
the exigencies of His mission ; while at other times the Deity seems to 
fall under the veil of His humanity, and His active consciousness was 
purely human. The one or the other factor of His person was developed 
into action, according to the necessities of the position in which at any 
time He was placed. Always human, always divine, He acted in the one 
character or the other (the divine being manifested, however, in human 
modes) according to the leading of the Spirit.” 
The only other article in this number is an admirable review of 
“Richard Rothe’s Years of Authorship.” Dr Osgood, with evident 
sympathy, follows out the career of this great German thinker, and from 
his various works furnishes us with an account of the views propounded 
by him on the questions of theology and Christian ethics which he dis- 
cussed, 


3. The Princeton Review contains a capital paper on “ Pith in Exposi- 
tion.” The writer shews that for popular exposition to be pithy and 
effective, it must (1) have a specific purpose; (2) must be accurate ; 
(3) rich in accumulated knowledge; (4) intelligible, vivacious, and 
agreeable ; and (5) should be spiritual. The subject of “Christ Preaching 
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to the Spirits in Prison” (1 Pet. iii. 19, with iv. 6) is critically discussed by 
Dr Williams. The expression, “ quickened in the spirit,” he refers not to 
the divine nature of Christ, but to His human soul, which was quickened 
or awakened to consciousness immediately after His death. Imme- 
diately after being quickened, He went in this same spirit and preached, 
not to living men in the flesh, but to disembodied spirits. The spirits to 
which He preached were in a place or condition of confinement, not in 
hell, but in some part of that invisible region called Hades, where they 
were awaiting their final judgment ; and the preaching to them took place 
during the three days intervening between His death and resurrection. 
Christ preached the gospel to those disembodied antediluvians in Hades, 
who were once disobedient in the days of Noah, while the ark was pre- 
paring. Some of them probably had become penitent after the door of 
the ark was shut, and so had perished in the flood, though not in their 
sins. Such being preserved in a sort of intermediate custody, were 
prepared at once to welcome the message which Christ brought. Thus 
Christ continued in His great mission of saviug souls, a spirit preaching 
also to spirits. Noah’s preaching had not taught them enough of the 
gospel to save them, and yet they were not doomed to the destruction of 
the scoffing multitudes. They were detained in some sort of imprison- 
ment till Christ came and preached the gospel to them, and then they 
“lived according to God in the Spirit.” Such is the theory which the 
writer supports and illustrates. There has just issued from the press of 
the American Bible Society a pocket edition of the New Testament and 
Psalms in the ancient Syriac, printed in the Nestorian, as distinguished 
from the Jacobite or Chaldean Syriac, character. The Rev. Henry N. 
Cobb directs attention, in a very interesting article, to the illustrations of 
Scripture suggested by certain readings found in this ancient and singu- 
larly clear version of the New Testament. For example, the word 
generally used for salvation is one which properly means to give life or 
to quicken, suggesting that Christ saves by giving life to the soul. The 
remaining articles are—“ William Carstares,” a discriminating review of 
the recent work of Mr Story of Roseneath ; a translation of Tischendorf 
(recently deceased) on the ‘‘ New Testament Text ;” “ Rhetorical Science,” 
a discussion of its nature, sphere, and object, and its relation to literature ; 
a paper from the Revue des deux Mondes on “The Recent Spiritualist 
Philosophy of France,” and “The Future of Philology.” 
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Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1874. IV. 


Professor Gass of Heidelberg opens the number with an essay in his 


usual scholarly and accurate, but not very pointed, manner on the 
patristic word ocixoveuia. 


The notion of a divine Economy or wise scheme of management has 
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its most general application to the ordering of the world as a whole, 
whether in providence or at creation. But in connection with the usus 
loquendi of the Epistle to the Colossians, and still more of that to the 
Ephesians, and in dependence generally on Pauline ideas, the notion of 
the oixovewia roi ésov receives special application to the historical unfolding 
of the plan of salvation, and in particular, to the mission of Christ as the 
central point of the whole purpose of God. A different application of 
the word rises for a short time in the idiom of Tertullian, Tatian, and 
Hippolytus, who divert the reference of the term from the external 
operations to the internal distinctions of the Godhead, so that the 
trinitarian conception of God appears as the just balance and union of 
the notions of monarchy and economy. But from this new sense the 
word soon returns to the old line of meaning, and the notion appears in 
Irenzus in connection with the second article of the regula fidei, while 
Clement refers to it the descent into Hades. In the fourth century, 
cixovouia Stands directly for the historical fact of the incarnation, and to 
this usage attaches the distinction between certain names, statements, 
&c., referring to Christ which are theological,—that is, pertain to His 
unchangeable divine nature, and others which are economic, or refer to 
His historical humanity. 

The word Economy is next considered in its application to morals. 
Such an application is found in the writings of later Stoics—Epictetus 
and M. Aurelius ; the wise man of this philosophy claiming the right to 
do certain things not in themselves praiseworthy—xar’ ocixevouiev—in 
subserviency to the ultimate purpose of his ethical will. A similar right 
is claimed by Clement of Alexandria for his Gnostic or enlightened 
Christian, who is not always obliged to speak strict truth which might 
hurt a weaker brother. The acceptance of this lax principle by the Greek 
fathers was the more easy, that a too petty teleological pragmatism applied 
to the course of the sacred history had tempted them to think of God as 
often making concessions to human infirmity and acting under a kind of 
providential simulation. It needed but a single step to allow to men a 
course not thought unworthy of God, and biblical examples of economy 
or simulation for the good of the weaker mind were sought in the New 
Testament—for example, in the case of the circumcision of Timothy. 
But especially the dispute of Peter and Paul, recounted in Gal. ii., was 
to the Greek doctors emphatically economic—a controversy got up for a 
purpose, for had it been in earnest it would have been too scandalous. 
In the west this view of the passage commends itself to Hieronymus, but 
is rejected by the sounder moral sense of Augustin. Finally, even in 
theological discussion economy has a place. It was thought not unreason- 
able to give a doctrine slightly varying colours according to the polemical 
or other purpose of him who stated it, and by the assumption of such an 
economy, orthodox fathers like Athanasius and Basil explained away 
objectionable phrases of such men as Dionysius of Alexandria and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

The interest of this whole discussion is, as Gass observes, mainly 
twofold. It is interesting to watch, on the one hand, the breadth of view 
which consistently strives to unite the principles of Christianity with a 
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large organic view of history. But the strength of conception and skill 
in the development of details which characterise Greek thought are 
marred by a corresponding weakness and one-sidedness of ethical judg- 
ment, by a deficiency in the plain sense of duty in daily life, which is not 
inconsistent with a high enthusiasm for imitation of the divine life, for 
virtue rising above this daily life. Yet even here east and west are not 
absolutely antithetic, and it was reserved for the Occidental Church, in 
spite of her generally sounder moral sense, to produce the far more 
noxious economic system of the Jesuits. A postscript to the article 
urges the necessity of a union of scholars to produce a new work to 
supersede Suicer’s Thesaurus. 

A paper by Professor Holtzmann on the present state of the discussion 
about Romans xv., xvi., gives a condensed account of recent views and 
arguments, and a summary of reasons which lead the essayist to prefer 
the opinion of those who do not regard the chapters as Pauline. The 
paper is so condensed and fragmentary that it is impossible, in our space, 
to reproduce its arguments, which, however, like everything that Holtz- 
mann writes, are well worthy of attention, though somewhat over-subtle 
and closely interwoven with critical opinions on other parts of the New 
Testament, which very few will fully accept, even in the critical school. 

Of the other papers the most important is an essay, chronological and 
critical, on the Asswmptio Mosis, by Hermann Reensch. The essayist 
argues that, in this book, tempus means ten, and annus, seven years. 
He also defends the authenticity of the opening lines, and offers a 
number of valuable remarks and conjectures on various passages. The 
paper is to have a sequel. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1874. III. 


The number opens with a sketch by Dr K. Kohler, of “The Political 
Doctrines of the Precursors of the Reformation.” Under this title are 
included all those who wrote against the theory of Hildebrandism, either 
supporting the doctrine that the civil and ecclesiastical power are co- 
ordinate and culminate in the independent jurisdictions of Emperor and 
Pope, or going still farther, to assert the subordination of the Pope to the 
Kaiser. The various representatives of these views differ in many points, 
but all are agreed in basing the notion of the State on foundations 
independent of the ecclesiastical power. This part of the essay would 
have been more instructive had the opposing doctrines of the Papal party 
been stated and referred to first principles. We may remind the reader 
that the pretensions of the Mediaeval Church were based on the Augustinian 
antithesis between the civitas celestis and the civitas terrena. The earthly 
State originated with Cain, and is essentially a fruit of the fall. Thus the 
Church, the representative of the heavenly city, alone possesses an authority 
really legitimate, and it is readily inferred that civil government must 
derive its legitimacy from the authority of the Head of the Church. The 
political writers of the imperialist party were not able altogether to rise 
above this view. ‘They were accustomed to admit that, but for the fall, 
there would have been no need for government to constrain the bad and 
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encourage the good. Yet along with this admission they put forth views 
of essentially opposite character. The legitimate succession of rulers runs 
back to a period prior to Christianity. Civil government is made to rest, 
on the one hand, on a covenant by which the people bestows power on 
the ruler, but on the other, on the will and providence of God; while 
Aristotle suggests the doctrine that the State is not simply an organization 
for the repression of crime, but the all-comprehending organization of 
social life. With that wonderfully strong sense of unity which dominates 
the middle ages, the whole civil power is gathered up (though some French 
writers dissent), in the person of the Emperor; and every effort is 
directed to establish the Emperor’s independence over against the Pope. 
To draw a sharp line of distinction between the aims and provinces of 
spiritual and temporal power was not easy in the face of existing ordinances 
of canon law and existing Papal prerogative, yet the distinction was carried 
through with subtlety and boldness. More difficult was the objection on 
first principles, that duality of power impaired the mystic unity of Christen- 
dom. To this difficulty the middle ages were very sensitive. The demand 
for one supreme judge and ruler of Christendom was not to be cast aside, 
and so the most decided imperialists refuse to the Church all strictly coercive 
power. The religious life was not indeed exempted from the sphere of 
authority. The divine authority of the priesthood was admitted. But 
the priesthood itself is regarded as an office of the State. Along with this 
doctrine, the precursor of modern Erastianism, more moderate theories 
arose. Some were disposed to extend the sphere of spiritwalia over the 
whole domain of the moral life as determined by revelation, and in this 
sphere to acknowledge the authority of the Church. From this party 
Rome had nothing to fear, for it left it possible for the Pope to exercise 
indirectly as much control over the State as he could possibly desire. The 
only safety unquestionably lay in the limitation of the notion of spiritwalia 
to questions connected with the doctrines and observances of the Church, 
and it is instructive to see that, starting from this limitation, Almain 
attains to a theory essentially parallel to that of Scottish Presbyterianism. 
The Church has disciplinary power, but only over offences done against 
the sacraments, or ot herwise spiritual in nature, and this discipline is to 
be exercised only by ghostly censures. 

The other articles are Wagenmann’s “Secular Reminiscences” for the 
year, a paper by Gloatz on Free-Will, against the determinism of Scholten, 
and a queer paper by Prince Ludwig of Solms upon the God-sonship of 
Christ, and of those that are His, 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILosopHy. 


Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
2 vols. 8vo. ‘Third edition. London: Longmans. 1874. 


This writer frankly opposes Christianity, and, so far, his attitude is very 
much to be preferred to that of veiled unbelief. He has evidently spent a 
good deal of time and pains on the studies connected with this theme, or, at 
least with some parts of it. The book is far from being always fair, but we 
believe the writer to have honestly tried to make it so. He is as fair as a 
man can well be who is strongly predisposed to one conclusion, and not 
capable of appreciating the larger views in which his theme ought to be 
contemplated. An inveterate suspicion of the honesty of Christian 
apologists increases the bias which is manifest in his treatment of debated 
points, so that while he visibly desires to conduct the discussion in a 
worthy tone, a rather petty and petulant temper breaks ont every here and 
there. 

The argument of the work is a perfectly intelligible one ; and it gauges 
accurately the depth and compass of the author’s thinking. It isa lawyer- 
like pleading on certain selected issues, The case presents itself to his 
mind in this way. Either Christianity is a human effort, one of many, to 
conceive and represent human relations to God, to duty, and to destiny ; or 
else it is (or contains) a divine revelation on these topics. It must be 
assumed to be the former, unless it can be proved to be the latter. In 
that case it is no more, what it has always claimed to be, as a religion. 
The question comes to this, therefore, Is there proof of divine mission, 
and divine revelation, in connection with the teaching of Christ and of 
his apostles? Such proof, it is argued, cannot be of the nature of 
internal evidence; for internal evidence is the Christian doctrine com- 
mending itself to reason, to human reason. But that congruity can 
never prove that the doctrine was not discovered by reason, cannot 
prove that it had a source above reason. Real proof, then, must stand 
in the miraculous signs, by which a divine origin and authentication 
for the teaching may be supposed to have been supplied. The object 
of the book, therefore, is to sift the evidence for miracles. Is there what 
deserves the name of evidence, proper to establish in our minds a just 
persuasion, that those remarkable events which we call miracles occurred 
in connection with Jesus of Nazareth? ‘These alone can establish for 
Christianity the character of being supernatural in its origin and authority. 
Ought we to accept them as matters of fact? In discussing this question, 
the author constructs a general argument, which constitutes the introduc- 
tory part of his book. fe endeavours to show, first, that there is a com- 
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plete argument against the occurrence of miracles, on the ground of the 
established order of nature; secondly, that the Scriptural miracles 
are merely part of a long “ stream” of miraculous pretension, which 
began to flow ages before the birth of Jesus, and went on in increasing 
strength for many ages after His death ; and thirdly, that the assertion 
of miracles has usually been loud and frequent in proportion to the 
ignorance and superstition of any age, and has sunk or vanished with the 
growth of knowledge. The two last considerations are intended to account 
for the rise and continuance of the Christian belief in miracles. The first 
one embodies the direct argument against their actual occurrence. All 
these points fall under the introductory part. Then the writer proceeds 
to the second part of his task ; which is to consider whether any evidence 
exists in favour of the Christian miracles, fitted to raise a serious difficulty 
for one who accepts the argument of the first part. The evidence 
adduced to establish the real occurrence of these miracles is testimony ; 
and that testimony exists solely as embodied in our four gospels. Are we 
to take those gospels as contemporary testimony? Is there any proof that 
they are more than an embodiment of Christian beliefs; sincere beliefs 
very likely, but beliefs existing and recorded, not at the time of the alleged 
events, but long after? An elaborate examination is intended to prove 
that there is no evidence for the existence of our gospels before Irenzeus, 
or thereby ; say about a. p. 180, or a little earlier. Doubtless, gospels 
existed earlier, a great many of them ; each of these had, likely enough, 
its miraculous narratives. If we possessed those gospels, of demonstrably 
earlier dates, we could examine them. We have them not, and can make 
no use of them. Those which we have, establish only this, that in the 
end of the second century certain miracles were reported, and believed, as 
having happened in the beginning of the first. Is there any difficulty 
in understanding how religious enthusiasm could breed the belief, and could 
nurse it into strength during so considerable an interval of time, and in 
that credulous age? Such is the argument. It is in this second depart- 
ment of his work that the author has given evidence of a large amount of 
reading, so large as to dazzle the eyes of several reviewers. We recognise, 
willingly, his painstaking industry. We have no doubt that he has 
honestly tried to master the erudition of the subject, and has read enough 
to entitle him to rebuke the indolence of many a Christian divine. But 
we are not disposed, on that account, to place additional confidence in 
his conclusions. ‘The book gives us the impression of a strenuous effort 
made to master the literature of a particular topic, for a particular 
purpose, by one who is not prepared by intimate conversancy at first hand 
with the subject matter, and who has made no deliberate independent 
survey of the various alternatives. Hence, his leaning to particular classes 
of authorities, which fall in with his argumentative design, and his unpre- 
paredness to appreciate fully and clearly the significance and weight of 
arguments brought from the other side. Hence, also, those manifesta- 
tions of defective scholarship, and incomplete knowledge, which, after all 
his pains, he has had catalogued against him so skilfully by Dr Lightfoot, 
in the Contemporary Review. It would have been otherwise, had he 
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made Christian antiquity, in its own monuments, his first object, and 
familiarised himself with what the first two centuries of Christianity really 
were. It is a difficult investigation; at least many difficulties attach to 
topics which it involves. But it makes all the difference in the world 
whether a man begins with the thing itself, or involves himself in a 
labyrinth of reading about it, such as oppresses the lower half of many 
pages in the second volume. 

At the same time, we are not disposed to make a great deal of slips and 
misconceptions, arising from such causes, in dealing with the argument of 
these volumes. The argument, as we have said, is simple; and it can be 
disposed of without a very great deal of minute criticism. 

The book contests the sufficiency of the external evidence, and proceeds 
on the idea that no internal evidence can avail to establish the peculiar 
and divine authority of the Christian Revelation. This is taken for 
granted, as in a manner self-evident. Yet it is simply a huge petitio 
principii, This writer, in the end of his second volume, at least, though 
not at the beginning of his first, recognises the validity of faith in God, in 
Providence, in Immortality. But if we have it in us to be assured of the 
being and character of God, why should it be impossible for us to recog- 
nise peculiar and impressive manifestations of His mind towards us? 
It may be replied that we can never be sure that the message, called 
divine, which commends itself to the human reason and heart as excel- 
lent, may not have originated in the working of that reason and heart. 
It may always be a work of religious genius, simply ; not a gift of inspira- 
tion. But why so? We find ourselves capable of recognising the tokens 
of authorship in letters or books. We discern with the utmost clearness, 
as the birth of a friend’s or a father’s mind, what we are quite sure neither 
we, nor any one else, could have contrived, as an imaginative represen- 
tation of it. Why should not the human mind be capable of recognising 
a message as divine, with a special assurance that it never could have 
itself originated, that which it recognises when presented to it? Beyond 
all question this is the conclusive practical evidence which steadies the 
faith of most serious Christians, ‘ Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 

But we are content to take the book as a criticism of the external 
evidence, and to consider it only in that point of view. Here the leading 
assertion is, that miracles never can legitimately be believed. The pains 
spent on this argument may be taken as an interesting indication of the 
prepossessions under which the author’s thinking is conducted. It throws 
light on the mood of mind in which he must have approached the elabo- 
rate critical discussions, which occupy the latter part of the work. There 
are many men, and this author appears to be one, on whom the mighty 
and majestic sequences of physical nature operate like a spell. The great 
process, stretching further and further with every fresh discovery, seems 
to them to assert a Fate of which it is the embodiment and expression. 
Every one who has meditated on the marvellous order of the world, can 
sympathise with these men, so far, at least, as to understand their mental 
attitude. The rhythm of nature becomes a kind of grave, deep music in 
the mind ; and it is felt as a sacrilege even to imagine anything, that should 
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break the cadence of that ancient and endless melody. Therefore it must 
be guarded against the very imagination of a higher Power, varying the 
perfect circles by which it ever flows back into itself. Therefore men grope 
about after some form of prejudicial argument, that shall safeguard them 
in logic, against the thing they have learned to deprecate in feeling. 

The author's effort, in this kind, is an attempt to rehabilitate Hume's 
argument. ume said that we have no higher evidence for anything 
than we have for the constancy of nature. That is supported by an expe- 
rience incomparably strong. No evidence tending to establish an exception 
can overcome it. ‘Therefore no evidence adduced in behalf of a miracle 
can overcome the previous presumption against it. One answer to this 
is, that the case of a miracle is not the case to which this adverse pre- 
sumption would apply. It would apply, if, in asserting a miracle, it were 
alleged that a known cause, being present, and not counteracted by any 
ether cause, had yet failed to operate according to its known laws.. That 
would be a violation of the constancy of nature, in the sense 1equired, in 
order that the counter-presumption may be valid. Nothing less is so. 
Now a miracle is nothing of this kind. It is presented first, as an alleged 
fact, which fell out and was witnessed, whatever causes, known or unknown, 
may have been concerned in it. It is presented, secondly, in connection 
with an assigned cause, namely, God, undoubtedly sufficient, if present and 
operating, to account for the event. On this state of the argument, our 
author endeavours to mend the case, by asserting that the assigned cause 
must not even be supposed, The hypothesis of a Personal God working 
miracles is excluded ; and therefore the miracle falls baek into the category 
of the simply incredible, as contradicting the constancy of nature. But 
how does he establish his assertion, that a Personal God working miracles 
is excluded? Lecause, he says, it is an assumption that cannot be proved 
(p. 86). That is to say, it cannot be proved that God, if there be a God, 
will work miracles. Obviously the answer is, that no cause whatever can 
be proved but by its effects. And here it is proposed to exclude the 
effects from being proved, on the ground that the cause cannot be proved 
without them! All this is simply a disgraceful confusion in reasoning ; 
in every form in which it occurs this argument ought to be uncere- 
moniously denounced as mere transparent sophistry ; probably it is uncon- 
scious aud sincere sophistry. 

The truth is, men feel, and they feel correctly, that the bare allegation 
of a miracle (that is, of an alleged event due to causes, the operation of 
which cannot be verified by physical experiments, or by regular recurrence), 
carries them into a region where many ordinary tests cannot be applied ; 
they feel also, and quite correctly, that an immense number of alleged 
miracles are incredible, and may be unceremoniously dismissed from 
consideration. They are ready, therefore, to accept a shorthand argument, 
which appears to relieve them logically of the obligation to reckon with 
any miracles at all. But this argument depends for any plausibility it 
has, on the mixing up of two things that are distinct. 

On the one hand, it is argued that a miracle would be an event con- 
tradictory of a complete induction. So far is this argument from availing 
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to exclude all miracles, that it will not avail to exclude any. For a com- 
plete induction (when we speak of events) is the ascertainment of the 
causes necessary to produce a given effect, and of the effect due to the 
operation of given causes, supposed to be present and not counteracted. 
But no mirazle whatever, not the most absurd and childish that ever was 
alleged, is pretended to take place without a new and special cause. And 
no allegation of miracle, no allegation of fact of whatever kind, can be 
dealt with on the assumption, that we know and can determine all causes 
that can possibly be present, at a particular place and time. There are 
myriads of alleged miracles, which every reasonable man rightly counts 
himself entitled to dismiss, as deserving no credit ; but never, 7n any case, 
on the ground of the argument now under consideratlon. 

But, again, it may be argued (and this is, in its own nature, quite dis- 
tinct from the former, though Hume and his followers always mix them 
up) that there is a certain customary tenor of events which, practically 
for the the most part, guides our expectations ; and, in a world in which we 
must walk by likelihood, ought to do so. Moreover, even as to new events, 
that manifest the operation of causes not heretofore recognised, there is, 
to the mind experienced in research, a certain style or cast of event that is 
likely, which affords some strong presumptions in judging the credibility 
of assertions, although it will not guide us infallibly. And finally, as 
regards the evidence on which strange events are reported, there are 
ascertained tendencies of human minds, in certain circumstances, either to 
be deceived or to deceive—in particular, in connection with religious 
movements ; and there is a peculiar style of deception and of falsehood, 
proved to be recurrent in these matters. All these things together guide 
the practical judgments of men. And we entirely admit that the reason- 
able presumptions hence arising may be very strong—so strong as to be 
certainties for all practical purposes. And therefore this line of argu- 
ment will avail, and every day avails legitimately, for the summary 
rejection of quantities of alleged miracles as needless to be cared about. 
But it will never warrant the rejection of all. For that customary tenor 
of events is no proof against unusual events. And there may be reason 
assignable, why, in certain circumstances the occurrence of such events 
should be expected, or, at least, the possibility of them examined. And 
there may be testimony, that acquires respect from its intrinsic force, or 
from the nature of the case in connection with which it is given. This 
line of argument, in a word, affords no equal and constant method against 
miracles. It furnishes a ground of expectation and decision which, as 
against thousands of alleged miracles, may be practically conclusive. And 
yet it may be of no avail against one miracle that presents itself in con- 
nection with special justification, in its own character, in the testimony it 
depends upon, and in its relation to the order of Providence and the 
progress of Revelation. 

It is not desirable to linger to long on this general argument regarding 
miracles, of which, indeed, many are weary. But it may be worth while to 
remark, that as an anterior incredibility attaches to many allegations of 
miracles, so, in the case of others, a strong anterior credibility may also 
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arise, antecedent to any proper proof by testimony. Supposing a religious 
doctrine to have high internal evidence of its derivation from a super- 
human source, from its purity, its elevation, its fitness and power to move 
and satisfy the souls of men; and supposing that this religion asserts 
itself to be in point of fact derived directly from Divine Revelation; the 
allegation of miracle, in its records, becomes, in that case, appropriate and 
fitting. It is the indication that it did not want the appropriate counter- 
sign ; it shews that its first promulgators had this kind of assurance (as 
well as other kinds) that they had not been left to their own imagination, 
but were indeed in the service of the Lord of Nature. Miracle is part of 
the system, part of the appropriate duta, of a genuine revelation. Miracle 
ought to be there. Even if no testimony could be produced that could rank 
as independent historical evidence, it would still belong to the strength and 
completeness of the religion that it claimed to have suitable miraculous 
corroboration. And it would be much to the point to be able to say, even 
if no more could be said, that this claim having been made from the first, 
had come down to us unembarrassed with any serious historical difficulty, 
that it was nowhere in apparent conflict with known historical facts. 

A far more plausible exception to the miraculous evidence, than that 
derived from Hume’s argument, may be drawn from the amount of non- 
sense and delusion on the subject of miracles, apparent in the history 
of the human mind. So long as the peculiar quality of the Christian 
miracles, and their peculiar relation to Christian truth, is not in view, 
this ground of objection may be worked very effectively ; for the tendency 
of it is to breed distrust of testimory, in this department, altogether. The 
author gives various specimens of miraculous legend from Augustine. He 
might have found a richer and more amusing mine, not less to his purpose, 
in Sulpicius Severus. But we believe he is quite mistaken in representing 
that there is a steady stream of miraculous pretension, of which the New 
Testament miracles form a part, and which goes steadily down to the days 
of Augustine, and onwards to the middle ages It is not so. There is a 
distinct retreat and restriction of the miraculous element, after the apostolic 
age; then, after this interval, we have an amazing outburst of asserted 
miracles, from about the fourth century. In like manner, the author 
represents the New Testament miracles as only the fruit and continuation 
of Jewish superstition, which had existed for ages, and which, at the 
Christian era, had become intense. Of this Jewish superstition he gives 
a lively picture, from Eisenmenger, and other common sources. It was 
in the highest degree fanciful and grotesque; and its narratives and its 
speculations ran alike into monstrous excess. Now the question which 
the author should have asked, and which we take leave to ask for him, 
supplies the conclusive answer to his whole argument on this head. If 
the superstition was so wild and gross, as indeed it was, and if the legend 
of Christ formed itself as legend among the Jewish believers, whose 
minds were full of this superstition, and were stimulated to fresh activity 
by the persuasion of a recent divine interposition in the person of their 
Lord,—Whence came the dignity, the propriety, the tender and touching 
significance of the New Testament miracles? The early Christians, it can 
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be shewn, were weak enough in taste and judgment. How comes it that 
instead of a congeries of Jewish monstrosities, we have works recorded 
which are exquisitely proportioned to the dignity of the worker, and the 
need of those to whom he came? There are unworthy stories enough, 
in the apocryphal books, fur instance in the gospels of the infancy. How 
comes it that the actual life, the actual words, recorded in the books which 
the Church received as authentic, stand clear of all that? The author 
will reply that the gospels tell us repeatedly of casting out devils, and 
that this, in his view, is manifest and sheer superstition. Let that be a 
moot point between him and us. But has he not painted for us with great 
force the amusing extravagence of the Jewish notions on this very subject 
of devils? Whence comes, or how arises, the contrast between the gospel 
narratives, and the current superstition, even on this point? Will any one 
deny that the contrast exists ? 

The greater part of the book, however, is devoted to the task of showing 
that the evidence for the New Testament miracles is, at all events, insuffi- 
cient. For this purpose it is maintained that it is not contemporary 
evidence. ‘The gospels are later in date by far than the apostolic times. 
At least they cannot be proved to be in existence earlier than the end of 
the second century. Records, not proved to be earlier than this date, 
cannot be evidence of miracles alleged to have been wrought early in the 
first century. Knowing as we do how religious legend grows, we can 
account for the gospel legend, in a far more reasonable and satisfactory 
manner than by supposing it to be a reliable record of fact. Such is the 
argument. It was remarked that one characteristic of the work is a 
lawyer-like style of pleading. This attaches especially to the sections now 
under consideration. The plausibility of the argument depends on its 
moving exclusively in one line. Legal proof is demanded that our four 
gospels, or some of them, were in existence at a given date. A great 
quantity of evidence, produced by apologists, is set aside, on the ground 
that it is not precise enough. Gospels are quoted, he admits, by writers 
earlier than the date to which he consigns our gospels; but the citations 
do not correspond verbally, in many cases. Therefore, it is argued, the 
citations may be from gospels that are now unknown. Indeed the first 
half of the second century is represented as all alive with gospels, that have 
since perished. Gospels now unknown are no evidence to us of anything. 
We cannot test their character or claims. So all evidence vanishes, down 
to the time when the four evangelists and their works are at last identified 
as existing in their present form. 

In reply, we say that this is not criticism. It is the mere pleading of one 
side of acase. Suppose we take no objection to any statements of fact which 
the author makes,—and for the sake of saving space we will forbear doing 
so, —his argument is capable, not the less, of conclusive demolition. 

The reader will remember that the remains of early Christian literature 
which we possess are fragments saved at hazard. As originally designed, 
they have, for the most part, no relation to the questions we are discussing. 
They are busy with the interests of theirown time. We apply, out of them, 
what applicable we can find, to the debates of ours. It will be remembered 
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also, that a great portion of this literature is apologetic, i.e., occupied with 
pleading for the truth, or, at any rate, for the respectability and legality of 
Christianity, to those without. It was the habit of the early Christian 
apologists to abstain from naming their sacred books when they cited them. 
They referred to them in a general way, and often reported the effect rather 
than the words of the passages to which they referred. In these cireum- 
stances, then, we have to deal with the question of the historical proof of 
the origin of our gospels. They are generally acknowledged, our author 
grants, before the end of the second century. Is it reasonable to say that 
the proof goes no higher ? 

Now, if we put together the various references, allusions, and citations 
relative to the life of Christ contained in early writers, we shall find, indeed, 
a few instances of words and deeds ascribed to Him, which our gospels do 
not record. ‘They were drawn from tradition, or from writings now lost, or 
from apocryphal gospels which we still possess. But looking to the general 
mass, to far the greater part, we find that it is in the line of the gospel 
history as we have it. It is the same tenor of life, the same sayings and 
doings ; loosely cited perhaps, or with verbal variations, but still sub- 
stantially the same. ‘The gospels from which, in the main, these early 
writers drew, which they accepted as genuine, either were ours, or they 
presented a picture of the life of Christ so much alike, that there could 
have been little difference between these gospels and those which we 
possess. 

For example, the author argues elaborately that the sources cited by 
Justin Martyr, the aroprnuovivpara cwv arocroawy, cannot be proved to have 
been the canonical gospels, now received by the Church. It is a wire- 
drawn argument, such as might please an eager disputant, but not such 
as will satisfy a calm judgment. Where there is near verbal agreement 
between Justin and our gospels, it is still possible, he argues, that the 
passage may have been quoted from some gospel now lost—the passage 
may have been the common property of this unknown gospel, and of ours. 
Where there is considerable difference in the phrasing, the presumption 
becomes positive, in his opinion, that some other document, some other 
record of the Christian story, is the source from which Justin drew. In 
vain it is pointed out that Justin's habit is to cite loosely; that, for 
example, he makes his citations from the Old Testament with the same 
liberty and capriciousness of expression, and yet that no one disputes that 
our existing Old Testament records were those on which he relied. It moves 
not our author one whit. “That is all very well,” he virtually says, “ the 
Old Testament i3 proved independently to have existed, and to have been 
in great authority, before Justin; and therefore we may believe that from 
it he quoted, though his quotations are loose. But here we are looking for 
proof of the existence of our gospels, not as yet proved to have existed in 
his time. And when we find his quotations pretty free in their phrasing, 
it will not do to say, Still they may have been from our gospels. I reply 
they may not; they may have been taken from some other gospels; and 
that is enough to overthrow the proof.” 

Supposing this were admitted, what then? In the first place, the 
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existence of our present gospel in Justin’s time is not disproved, even if, 
as far as Justin’s evidence is concerned, it is unproved. Then, secondly, 
if Justin drew from quite other sources, from some histories now lost, then 
it follows that these histories reported a life, and words, and works of 
Christ, of the very same tenor with those which we find reported in our 
gospels. For that is unquestionable, whatever verbal variations there may 
be in the narrating, It follows, therefore, that Justin, even if he was so 
circumstanced as to be acquainted mainly with some of those lost narratives 
which we hear of, but never shall see—the Gospel of the Hebrews, or the 
Preaching of Peter—yet found in them the very same Christ, and the very 
same story, which we find in our gospels. If so, it is a remarkable proof 
of the uniformity and harmony of the early testimony to the facts and 
character of our Lord’s life. It gives us an independent line of testimony 
of a remarkable and re-assuring kind. And it carries far higher up that 
original testimony to our Lord’s life, and its striking features, from which, on 
this theory, various streams of record proceeded, and to which all those 
streams kept so harmoniously true. In short, grant our author his 
argument, and he has done something to affect the evidence of the 
canonicity of our gospels—some or all of them, which, however, is not the 
question in hand. But he has done nothing to shake the strength of the 
Christian testimony, to the peculiarity of our Lord’s life and works ; 
which is the question. It is, indeed, a singular blindness that keeps him 
harping on the possibility that Justin is not quoting our gospels, and hides 
from him the condition of things which, if his own argument holds, he 
ought to recognise as existing in Justin’s days, and which he ought to 
account for. 

But all through the book, it is evident that the author is absorbed in his 
problem of shewing that the existence of our gospels at given early dates, 
is not absolutely demonstrated. Hence he never feels the obligation of 
turning to look at the phenomena of Christian literature, Christian beliefs, 
and Christian Churches, as, on any theory, they existed in the second cen- 
tury, and telling us how he accounts for them. Ilis studies in Baur might 
have taught him better. For Baur saw the problem, and wrestled with it, 
though he failed to solve it. 

In making these remarks, we are, of course, far from granting that he 
has succeeded in his argument on Justin’s quotations. We believe it to be 
made out, beyond all reasonable ground of doubt, that Justin’s quotations 
were made, according to his own way of quoting, from the canonical 
gospels. In the words of a very fresh and independent writer, free from 
prejudice in favour of received opinions, ‘“ There can scarcely be a 
doubt that they (Justin’s ‘ Memvirs’) embraced the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, and we may add, Mark, There is so much taken from them, 
that the Memoirs must either have contained what they contained, or else 
the Memoirs were the gospels.” ' But it suits our limits better to point 
out as we have done, that even if this were not so, the historical evidence 
of the Christian miracles, the only point under debate, is certainly not 
prejudiced : rather it is strengthened and placed upon a wider basis. 


1 Donaldson, History of Christian Literature, ii. 330. 
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Our limits warn us to be brief. But we may give another example. It 
is well known that, according to the testimony of those who had access to 
his writings, and who contended with his disciples, Marcion recognised, as 
authoritative writings, ten Epistles of Paul, and the Gospel according to 
Luke. The last of these, at any rate, he mutilated in some degree ; remov- 
ing nearly the whole of the first two chapters, and omitting other passages. 
We have detailed accounts, on these points, from Tertullian and from 
Epiphanius, who, both of them, give a rough sort of collation, and 
profess to point out the chief changes which Marcion introduced. Now 
it is part of our author’s case to argue down all evidence of the existence, 
in Marcion’s days, of that Gospel according to Luke, which rehearses for us 
Christ’s life and works. Accordingly, we have a painstaking pleading, the 
object of which is to shew that the charge of mutilation is possibly false. 
Marcion’s gospel, he maintains, may have been a genuine ancient version 
of gospel history, now lost, except in so far as the references of Tertul- 
lian and Epiphanius supply us with some fragments of it. Ifa resemblance 
exists between our Luke, and this gospel of Marcion’s, it is just as possible 
that the former was an amplification and variation of Marcion’s gospel, as 
that Marcion’s was a mutilation of it. Nothing, it must be said, can be more 
curiously perverse than this argument. And the temper in which it is 
carried through receives additional illustration, from the remarks on 
Tertullian and Epiphanius, with which it is seasoned. His object being to 
involve the whole matter in doubt, the author is careful to shake the credit 
of those two reporters; and he does it by frequent references to the 
orthodox dislike for Marcion which they entertained, and to the likelihood 
that they would not be restrained by a stringent respect for facts, from 
doing him wrong in the accounts they gave. Let this be granted to him, 
if he will have it so. Jf Tertullian and Epiphanius had contemplated the 
use we were to make of Marcion, they might have been tempted to help 
the orthodox argument, by some bias in their reporting. But it really 
mattered nothing to Tertullian and Epiphanius whether Marcion mutilated 
Luke, or whether he took up with an independent gospel, which, in that 
case, they would have charged him with inventing for himself. Their 
prejudices might have led them to charge him with a little more mutilation 
than a fair view will warrant. But it never would have occurred to them 
that they were interested in ascribing to Marcion’s gospel a fundamental 
identity with Luke’s, unless that identity actually existed. 

But were our reporters deceived on this point? Let any reader who has 
accompanied the author of Supernatural Religion through his chapter on 
Marcion, turn to the fourth book of Tertullian’s treatise against Marcion, and 
read it through, His must be a rather remarkable mind, if he does not rise 
from the perusal with a perfect conviction that Marcion’sGospel was a 
version or revision of Luke’s. No doubt it is easy to say that Marcion’s 
may have been the original, and our Luke a varied and amplified, and 
therefore a later, edition. But fatal objections lie against that theory, 
which it is hardly candid to have concealed. Forexample, Will our author 
maintain, on critical grounds, that the first two chapters of our Luke are by 
a different hand from the rest of that gospel ? 
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We have no space for further or more detailed remarks. We regard this 
book as an industrious, a painstaking, and, in its own way, an honest 
argument in support of a foregone conclusion. With all his reading, the 
great phenomenon of the rise of the Christian faith, and of the Christian 
Church, have for this writer none of the interest and significance to which 
they are entitled. They do not lead him to vivid apprehension of the his- 
torical conditions. They do not lead him to inquisitive scrutiny of the 
state of the believing company in its successive generations, with its faiths 
and heresies, its contests and its literature, set in the midst of the various 
forces of that age. Enough for him that he thinks he cannot be driven to 
acknowledge that our gospels, as we have them—names, and texts,—existed 
earlier than the end of the second century. 

In a sense he is quite right. He cannot bedriven. Andif proof turned 
up to satisfy him that they existed in a.p. 100, he might still take up 
some new position from which he could not be driven. There is not any 
such external evidence to Christianity as should render it impossible for 
men to argue against it. There is always enough. All the elements of 
Christianity, including those which are most remote from the ordinary 
course of mere nature, can be shewn to have a striking historical witness 
and corroboration. But no historical evidence is absolutely demonstrative. 
It is always possible to doubt. And a right to doubt vehemently, where 
the supernatural is concerned, can always be plausibly supported from a 
certain point of view. We do not meet with miracles in laboratories. We 
never stumble on them in the course of dissections. On the other hand, we 
find them in scores in the life of every Romish saint. His stick goes before 
him of its own accord ; or he prays three feet high in the air, unsupported ; 
ora pious horse falls down before him, shocked at the irreverence of his 
unbelieving rider! We, for our part, have to point out the peculiarity of 
the Christian miracles, in their connection with the character of Christ, 
with His message, with His work, with His coming and going. We have 
to point out the mark they bear, not of God’s finger only, but of His mind 
seeking our mind, and His heart seeking our heart. But we know that, 
when we have said all, we shall not drive men into faith by a relentless 
stress of argument. We are sure we can exhibit a sound basis for faith, 
and a sufficient reason for it. But we grant that it is still abundantly 
possible to shake the head and say, Well, but I doubt; or, I more than 
doubt. Notwithstanding the mind of man then rises to its truest wisdom, 
when, not being driven, it rises and goes into this Christian faith. The 
entrance is made along a firm path of rational progress ; but there are points 
of view to which the path opens, and there are others from which it must 
appear closed, When a man does enter it he is not resigning his faith in 
the stedfast order of nature ; he does not begin to disown the discipline of 
science, and to contemplate the physical world as a loose, uncertain system. 
But as he surveys that glorious and perfect whole, with all its unchanging 
forces, stretching from him on every side, out to the utmost stars, he may 
become conscious, assuredly, that his own soul is greater than Lt this. 


’ See Lives of Liguori and Others, by Cardinal Wiseman. London: Dolman. 1846. 
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henceforth it is credible to him that God has made him for Himself. 
henceforth he will never allow the system of the physical world to fix the 
limits, and set the rule according to which God shall communicate with 
him. Thenceforth without concealing from himself the follies of human 
religions, without trying to shut out of view the relentless uniformities of 
nature, he can believe that in the fit time, and with the fit accompaniments, 
God has spoken to us by His Son. 


Nature, The Utility of Religion, and Theism. By Joun Stuart MILL. 
London. Longmans. 1874. 


A book by Mr Mill on the highest subjects must always be an import- 
ant book. But a book like this, published after his death, and after his. 
autobiography has been given to the world, has a twofold value: one 
arising from its relation to his philosophy and system of truth, another 
from its relation to that striking personal history whose significance is still 
far from being exhausted. 

Take the contents first. 1. The earliest of these three essays, that on 
Nature, the author was just about to publish when he died in 1873. 
It had been written fifteen years before, and had thus undergone “ many 
revisions, which it was the author’s habit to make peculiarly searching 
and thorough ;” and as Miss Helen Taylor, his editor, goes on to tell us, 
on religious subjects “ he was peculiarly deliberate and slow in forming 
opinions, and had a special dislike to the utterance of half-formed 
opinions.” The result justifies this account of the process, for this first 
essay we take to be by far the best in a literary point of view, and the 
only one thoroughly thought out as a piece of philosophy. Had it been 
published separately, it would unquestionably have made a sharper sen- 
sation in the world of thought than has been effected by the whole volume. 
It is the best statement in modern times of Manichaanism, untinged 
with Christianity; and in conjunction with Mr Greg’s more eloquent 
but less powerful Lnigmas of Life, it makes an important turning-point 
in this modern revival of an ancient tendency in speculation. Its pro- 
fessed purpose is to deal with the maxim, “ Naturam sequi ; ” “ to inquire 
into the truth of the doctrines which make nature a test of right and 
wrong, good and evil, or which in any mode or degree attach merit or 
approval to following, imitating, or obeying nature.” The maxim and the 
doctrine he denies out and out, arguing against both with great power. 
Take external nature first. Its great characteristic is its “ absolute and 
perfect recklessness.” In sober truth, “ nearly all the things which men 
are hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another are nature’s every-day 
performances. Killing, the most criminal act recognised by human 
laws, nature does once to every being that lives,” and torture is its 
ordinary work and pastime. Now, of course the maxim to follow 
nature, has always meant to follow it in its whole tendency, presumed to 
be beneficent. Mill argues, with great energy,.that its tendency is not 
beneficent as a whole, but at best neutral. But he pushes his position 
farther when he asserts, that if we are to follow nature at all, we must 
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be at liberty to follow her in all she does, even in details. Here, of 
course, he stumbles up against the causation of evil ; and to solve it, 
denies with passion the omnipotence of God, defined as a being supreme 
and beneficent. Then, in the latter part of the paper he denies that 
we are to follow human nature. Our instincts, he says roundly, are not 
good, and the “vein of sentiment so common in the modern world 
(though unknown to the philosophic ancients),” which exalts them—a 
vein originally opened by Rousseau—has no truth in it. This part of 
the essay is much weaker than the other, lying open to all the well-known 
objections to our author’s ethical theory. He does not even attempt to 
meet Butler’s old view, that conscience is not one instinct or tendency 
among others, but a feeling which asserts a certain supremacy over, and 
so co-ordinates, the selfish and savage instincts. 2. The second essay, 
that on the Utility of Religion, is not a very valuable one in a theoretical 
point of view. It, like the last, was written many years ago; but it is 
not said that the author intended to publish it before his death; and 
there is a certain conflict between its views and those of the concluding 
treatise. It deals with the question, whether, not this or that religion, 
but religion in the abstract, is a good thing (a thesis discussed hitherto 
from the sceptical side only by Bentham). It lapses frequently into the 
mere quantum potuit suadere malorum ; but it finally comes to the con- 
clusion that a religion of humanity is enough, excluding both immortality 
and all consciousness of the divine. 3. The last essay, on Theism, was 
sketched shortly before his death, and is in its first rude draft. It is 
longer and more complicated in design thau the others ; but we have left 
too little space to analyse what perhaps is most appropriate for our pages. 
He commences with the First Cause argument, the value of which by itself 
he denies, “ because matter and force have had, so far as our experience 
can teach us, no beginning,” and need no cause—mere changes in things 
may proceed from many causes. The reasoning plainly omits the ten- 
dency the many causes have to run themselves back into a unity, both 
in fact and in our mind. The argument from the general consent of 
mankind, and that from consciousness, are both also denied ; and that 
from design is treated (consistently enough on Mr Mill’s philosophical 
principles) as the only one having value. His conclusion is, that the 
strength of even this argument has been very much cut down by Darwin’s 
doctrine ; but that “in the present state of our knowledge, the adapta- 
tions in nature afford a large balance of probability in favour of creation 
by intelligence.” Under the head of attributes, the old difficulties about 
the presence of evil of course come into view ; and the “net results ” 
of his natural theology he sums up as “a Being of great but limited 
power, who desires and pays some regard to the happiness of His crea- 
tures, but who seems to have other motives of action which He cares 
more for, and who can hardly be supposed to have created the universe 
for that purpose alone.” For immortality, however, “ apart from express 
revelation,” he finds no presumption ; and under the head of revelation 
he re-states, with power, his own and Hume’s argument against miracles. 
The general result of the essay is, that “ the whole domain of the super- 
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natural is thus removed from the region of belief into that of simple 
hope.” 

“There is a man, saith the preacher, whose labour is in wisdom, and 
in knowledge, and in equity.” But “ how dieth the wise man? Even as 
the fool.” Seldom, we think, has the old Jament of Ars longa, vita brevis 
rung out with more significance than over the grave of this brave and 
noble thinker. These essays on religion are essays towards religion— 
one or two steps, taken slowly at intervals of a quarter of a lifetime, all 
in the right direction, and needing only five hundred or a thousand 
years of the same steadfast thinking to have brought the thinker to the 
altar of the universe. But John Stuart Mill commenced his religious 
speculations at the chill and arctic distance where a cruel father placed 
his nobler child. He was nursed in the Utilitarianism of Bentham, under 
which the right and good means the happiness of the individual. In 
middle life he struck out, illogically (but the light that led him so astray 
was light from heaven), a Utilitarianism, meaning the devotion of the 
individual to the good of the whole. Now, his religious theory, 
especially his Manichzanism or doctrine of nature, springs from the 
earlier, not the later, idea of his ethics. It is the selfish system, pure 
and simple, whose voice is heard through these essays. “It is wrong to 
hurt any one,” is his whole definition ; and he charges upon nature as a 
crime every infliction of pain upon any sentient being. Now, it is of 
importance to remark how far this theory falls short, in the higher or 
religious sphere, of what Mill had already attained in the lower sphere of 

morals. In that lower sphere he had come to hold that a man was 

entitled, and bound, to look to the utility of his actions, with a view to 
the good of the whole, and that the mere avoidance of pain, or the 
incurring of pain by the individual acting, or the individual acted upon, 
was in no respect an ethical test. Now, whether this new step was 
warranted by his original theory or not, it was a great step in advance. 
Henceforth, before you could judge morally of the action of any human 
being, you required to know how it bore upon the good of the whole, 
and even how it seemed to him, the actor, to bear upon the good of the 
whole. Now, all that Mill needed to have carried him over the greater 
difficulties which entangle him in this book, was the application of his own 
simple and broad principle of mere morals to the higher sphere of the 
morals of religion. But he failed to attain this. The principle of mere 
fairness, which he asserted in judging men, he refused to his God. A 
man’s act you shall not judge, unless you know the whole of things, at 
least as it appears to the actor ; but the actings of God and nature you 
may judge fiercely, rashly, prematurely, never pausing even to consider 
whether you see the whole as it is seen by “ greater, other, eyes than 

! ours”! The famous parable of the critic fly, outside the dome of St : 





Paul’s, has never had a more just or a more important application, than 
to the present book. Of course, there are other ways in which the 
shortcomings of Mill’s moral theory tell heavily upon his religious 
views. The problem of evil and sorrow—the riddle of the painful earth 
—is not to be solved by any facts known to us. But no one has ever 
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been other than infinitely far from it, who has ignored that fact in 
human nature—the sense of sin. To this, also, Mill had not attained,— 
scarcely even to the recognition of its existence in others. To a con- 
sciousness of the obligation of righteousness he had come, and he twisted 
his theory in order to suit it; and ennobles all his work. But the 
farther consciousness of shortcoming and evil he had not yet worked 
out ; and we must ascribe it very much to this, that he attacked the 
problem of the universe by postulates borrowed from the swine-trough 
of his forgotten Epicureanism. The instructive connection between this 
lack of the conscience of evil and the new Manichzan theory, we need 
not point out. A very weak and unhistorical school has recently got 
into the habit of speaking of that old system as if it had some resem- 
blance to doctrines which, like those of Calvinism, lay stress on the 
deadly and absolute contrast between moral good and evil. Books like 
this of Mill will, we believe, bring out that these systems, instead of 
being like each other, are deeply contrasted. The recognition of the 
implacable hostility between moral good and evil does not tend to 
acquiescence in them as equal and counter-balancing powers. For if the 
sense of the contrast, as a moral contrast, is deep enough, it necessarily 
includes in the idea of moral evil a crushing sense of demerit, and in that 
of moral good a sense of present and absolute supremacy, which make 
the present inequalities and injustices of earth a subordinate part of 
the tremendous problem, and teach man long patience with Almighty 
God. 

We have only space further to suggest to our readers that the same 
defect in our author’s philosophy, traceable to a defect in his still more 
interesting experience, is the key to the weakness of his theology 
proper. The moral argument for the existence of God, that which to 
some of us has always been the strongest, has scarcely any place in his 
speculations here. And that which deprives him of faith in God and in 
immortality, and reduces him to a faiut hope, is fatal also, alike to his 
discussion of the antecedent probability of revelation, and to his esti- 
mate of the revelation which claims to have come. On the former matter 
the striking contrast between the negative conclusions of his old essay on 
the Utility of Religion, and the more hopeful suggestions of his last and 
unfinished paper on Theism, has been noticed by all readers. Heavy and 
sad as this volume is, those of us who never can read anything of John 
Stuart Mill without a glow of personal admiration and affection, find a 
certain mournful alleviation in the ever onward course of that unfinished 
career to which all too soon 


‘** Came the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 
And slit the thin-spun life.” 


So on the last subject, that of the Christian Revelation, the farthest 
double landmark is his description, on the one hand, of the Gospel of 
John as “ poor stuff,” which might have been stolen from any Gnostic, 
and his confession, on the other, that Christ is an historical person, and 
such an unique figure in history, that “ even now it would not be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from 
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the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that Christ 
would approve our life ”—nay, more, that “it remains a possibility, to 
the conception of the rational sceptic, that Christ actually was what He 
supposed himself to be”—not God, which He never claimed, but “a man 
charged with a special, express, and unique commission from God to 


” 


lead mankind to truth and virtue.’ 


Christian Prayer and General Laws: Being the Burney Prize Essay for the 
year 1873. With an Appendix on the Physical Efficacy of Prayer. 

3y Georce J. Romanes, M.A., late Scholar in Natural Science of Gon- 

ville and Caius College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


Mr Romanes unites in himself the several qualities imperatively de- 
manded from one who would competently discuss this great subject. He is 
a professional student of natural science, an adept in metaphysical 
dialectics,andan earnest believer in Christianity. Mathematical exactness, 
keen analysis, serene Christian convictions, are conspicuous throughout 
this admirable volume; and specially conspicuous is that firmness of thought 
which results from severe discipline in the exact sciences. No one need 
take up the book unless he is prepared to think as well as read. The 
author professes to avoid the abstruse—to introduce only ‘‘ common-sense ”’ 
metaphysics. The majority of readers will find many passages dark and 
deep enough. There is, however, no greater hardness to be understood 
than inheres in the subject-matter; it is impossible to find any serious 
fault with the language and arrangement, although we desiderate a 
heading of the chapters, a table of contents, a synopsis of the contents of 
each chapter, and an index, all of which would prove material aids to most 
readers. The young student will here find a fine opportunity of exercise 
in the art of sustained attention and continuous thinking. 

Without attempting any full account of the argument, we may confer a 
benefit on some readers by briefly indicating the leading points. The 
difficulty, which is at present lying like a nightmare on so many souls and 
paralyzing them, is well and fairly stated. Nothing is so certainly esta. 
blished as the doctrine of the government of the world by general laws,— 
by invariable inexorable physical sequences, of which a law is a formula. 
Religion thus feels itself in danger of losing all that made it religious, by 
the withdrawing of the object of its worship within ever increasing shades 
of distance. Only the practised man of science can rightly feel the weight 
of the difficulty which the universal reign of law presents to a belief in 
providence and prayer ; only such an one vividly realises the meaning of 
these words andassents to them as to an invincible demonstration, ‘‘ Without 
the disturbance of a natural law quite as serious as the stoppage of an 
eclipse, no prayer can ever call one shower from heaven, or deflect towards 
us one ray of light.” 

Mr Romanes shews, in a preliminary way, that the question, whether a 
particular result (supposed to be produced in answer to prayer) is brought 
about through the agency of general laws, or independently of these laws, 
is beyond the scope of our faculties to decide. An answer to prayer is an 
ultimate result in which there is no sensible exhibition of power over the 
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normal action of natural law ; and whether it is effected by a suspension 
or modification of such law will be unknown. Nay, prayer must always 
appear to be answered through the normal action of general laws. 

The position of the opponent of the Christian doctrine of prayer is more 
carefully defined. It is a conditional assertion: “ Jf God does answer 
prayer, He must interfere with the normal course of nature, and cannot 
otherwise answer it.” 

In dealing with this assertion, Mr Romanes dwells on the denseness of 
human ignorance and the vastness of its field, in order to shew the 
possibility that there may exist a class of second causes beyond the scrutiny 
of science. Our knowledge is phenomenal. True causes are underlying 
realities. We have no means of ascertaining in any one case whether in 
an invariable sequence we have found the true cause of a true effect. A 
true miracle, or a true answer to prayer, might therefore be produced by 
second causes to the knowledge of which no human experience can ever 
attain. 

The meaning of the assertion made by science must be, that the govern- 
ment of the world by general laws is to the Deity an obstacle, which 
effectually prevents His answering prayer, supposing Him desirous of doing 
so. But how can we justify such an assertion? What conceivable ground 
have we for supposing that even a miracle stands in any other kind of 
relation to the divine will and agency than the most common phenomena? 
Is not our knowledge absolutely ni in regard to the relation in which God, 
a free and inscrutable intelligence, stands as cause to the effects which 
He produces, and occupies to the general laws of the universe? Further, 
how can we determine whether the Almighty acts only through the whole 
chain of natural laws? There may be isolated effects wrought by Ilim. 
It never can be proved that there are not. And ifany effect can exist out 
of relation to general laws, it necessarily follows that, if at any point this 
insulation is broken, and the unrelated effect enters the domain of general 
laws, at that point a new cause is introdueed—the Almighty may not have 
operated through the whole course of natural law. Neither isan insulated 
effect improbable, nor an effect introduced into the current of general laws 
at any determinate point improbable. Thus we have provision for answer 
to prayer in effects which yet meet us as quite normal links in the chain 
of sequences. 

Such is the negative argument—the argument from ignorance. There 
now follows an excellent chapter, illustrative of the several methods by 
which God might produce any special effect, strictly through the mediation 
of physical laws, and yet without abrupt or unnatural violations. 1st. 
There is the supposition of pre-established harmony : of divine foreordina- 
tion, including our prayers as links in the chain of sequences. 2d. The 
smallest addition to, or subtraction from, the sum-total of energy in the 
universe might be sufficient to produce any physical effect which would be 
the equivalent to our prayer: any such change in the sum of force would 
be absolutely imperceptible ; and what if matter and force are identical ? 
What if all force is living will—a continually emanating influence from 
the all-sustaining Fountain-Head? 3d. If human intelligence and will 
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combine and alter the operations of natural law so as to produce varied 
and highly complex physical results, how inconceivably great and diverse 
must be the possible effects similarly producible by an Infinite Mind, 
unlimited in knowledge and power? 

Such is a meagre outline of the masterly argument of this volume, such 
an indication of the prominent points on which the mind fastens. and 
which stand out before the mind's eye when we have closed the book. 
We have read nothing on the subject which is so good. Mr Romanes has 
conferred a great benefit on society, and will soon learn that he has 
spoken a word in season to many perplexed minds. As one has said, 
“ The battle of life is becoming more and more the battle of thought.” 
It is refreshing to see so vigorous and disciplined a mind stepping to the 
fore-front. 


The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay in Confutation of the 
Scepticism of the Present Day. By Rev. Wittam Jackson, M.A. 
London: Ilodder & Stoughton, 1874. 


This book deals with the question of the day—the existence of the super- 
natural—and undertakes to shew that there is sufficient ground for believ- 
ing in the existence of a Supreme Moral Being, to whose righteous care 
and kindness we can calmly submit ourselves when we come to die. The 
argument from design is submitted to careful investigation. Mr Jackson 
exposes the looseness of the current form of argument, “ Design implies a 
Designer,” and the too great rapidity with which it bridges the gulf 
between Art and Nature. With Powell he seems to maintain (seems, for, 
while the fault may be ours, a certain haze sometimes rests on the page) 
that, in strict analogy, from the fact of order and arrangement we infer 
only ever present mind, and from the evidence of foresight a Designer and 
Personal Will. However, even after the most careful analysis, Paley’s 
argument remains, for all useful purposes, very much as his shrewd com- 
mon-sense mind stated it; and it is practically accepted by our author. 
He endeavours, and most successfully, to shew that theism stands within 
the same category of speculative perplexity as do other supreme truths ; 
for, if almost insuperable difficulties surround the conceptions of personal 
identity and the existence of an external world, and yet we universally 
and irresistibly accept them, no amount of merely speculative perplexity 
can ever make theism an incredible or impossible belief; and further, like 
the belief in our personal identity, theism belongs to the region of prac- 
tical beliefs, and is enforced upon us by the same “ reasonable necessity.” 
We live an individual life—we know not what. We see and perceive—we 
know not how. ‘The primary affirmative argument for theism turns on 
the same pivot on which these and similar beliefs turn. There is in man 
an innate pre-rational belief in a Supernatural and Supreme Power; and 
we are progressively assured of its validity and certitude, because its denial 
furces upon us what we cannot but reject, and because it interwines itself 
with the other truths and activities of our human life. The practical 
reason accepts theism as a sufficient account of the world, of ourselves, and 
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of our destinies. A sense of glaring incongruity is forced upon us when 
we endeavour to apply a non-theistic theory to the universe. 

Proceeding to a fresh line of proof, Mr Jackson states the case for 
physico-theology, and furnishes what may be taken as a substitute for the 
design argument by such as the latter fails to satisfy. Man is a producer. 
We see in him the creative influence of a will which not only sees what is 
not as though it is, but also determines that it shall be. And how? He 
looks through nature; he penetrates to the mind of nature, to her ideal 
laws legible by the intellectual eye of man, and then puts each required 
law into motion—converts an idea into a force. Thus man reflects the 
image of a divine Creator. Man 7s aspring of volitional creativeness, and 
the belief in God becomes easy as we weigh that fact; objections die away 
before it. Further, is nota law an idea? Is not the perception of law per- 
ception of a mind? What, then, is the perfection of the mind which meets 
our intellectual gaze as we look out into creation? Llow monstrous seems 
the denial of mind above and through this great universe! The last two 
chapters of the volume are devoted to ethico or moral theology, or, to the 
discussion of causation and responsibility. 1t is an undeniable fact that 
we never know of more than one kind of cause, a cause in the sense of 
originating any event or series of events. We know that will is a cause, 
and we do not actually know of any other cause in the wide universe. 
There must exist a sufficient account of the universe; but we cannot con- 
ceive the origination of the universe excepting in a will, and we feel that 
a will is a sufficient reason; for we always ascribe true causation (as dis- 
tinguished from an antecedent) to a will. We know that a designed series 
of events can be introduced into the order of nature by man’s spontaneous 
choice ; that even man can produce alterations in the course of nature ; that 
even for him the successional chain is not forged of adamant. What, then, 
shall we say of the volitional cause of the whole universe? There is in 
man an imperishable sense of an infinite irreconcilable distinction betweon 
right and wrong, of the magnificent universal supremacy of duty, of moral 
law. What account shall we give of this fact? Moral law can exist only 
in and for a will, and only by a will can it be made effectual. The moral 
law, as a sovereign command, is addressed to our wills; and unless it were 
the expression of a will, we know it never could be executed. When we 
speak of a supreme moral law, we speak of a supreme moral will—we 
speak of God. 

In conclusion, the author makes two requests from his readers. First, 
to note the convergent effect of the various lines of argument, the 
cumulative effect, the consilience of proofs. Second, supposing he still 
refuse theism, what alternative will he embrace? What other account 
will he give for the human will and reason, for such a world as our own, 
for so symmetrical and beautiful a universe ? 

Within our limits, criticism of Mr Jackson's crucial positions is im- 
possible, and we the less regret it, inasmuch as we also accept them, and 
he has carried our assent with him in the course of his elaborate argument. 
We have not found the volume light reading; have to confess that we 
have sometimes wondered whether we fully understood ; but we cannot 
have erred in regard to the main drift of the argument, and we closed the 
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book to utter a deeper sigh than ever over the irrationality of atheism—to 
endorse with new emphasis the old words: “The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God.” 

A word in regard to what we may call the physical structure of the book 
may not be amiss. Mr Jackson introduces each chapter with a trumpet 
blast of quotations, in an ornamental way, from philosophers and poets of 
all ages and nations. The foot-notes oceupy frequently about as much 
space as the text; and the reader’s attention, wholly required by the 
text, is perpetually distracted by a summons to look below. In addition 
to this, there are elaborate notes appended to the chapters; to one 
chapter to the extent of 50 pp. of small type. Now we have no objections 
to the quotations, footnotes, and appendices in themselves. They are 
admirable, and afford striking testimony to the care and thoroughness with 
which the work is executed, and the extent of the author’s reading and 
information. Only, somehow this method makes upon one the impression 
as if Mr Jackson was encumbered and could not walk easily and self- 
reliantly. The substance of all his reading should have been woven into 
the text, and the notes reduced to the minimum. We should recommenl 
the student to ignore the footnotes and appendices on his first reading ; he 
may consult them on a second reading, and the volume both requires and 
deserves it. It is a notable book, and one which no student of the subject 
will be able to ignore for a good while to come. 


Christian Psychology: A New Exhibition of the Capacities and Faculties 
of the Human Spirit, investigated and illustrated from the Christian 
Standpoint. By the Rev. Grorce Sutner.anp, Pastor of St George’s 
Presbyterian Church, Sydney. Sydney: William Maddock. 1874. 
Pp. 476. 

“ Accepting the Scriptures as the production of Him who made man, 
the author explored the hidden and intricate chambers of the human soul, 
with the light of human experience on the one hand, and of divine revela- 
tion on the other.” This is the explanation of the title “ Christian 
Psychology ”—one which at first startled us, and which is perhaps, after all, 
not a happy one, because of its indefinite and ambiguous meaning; for 
manifestly the expression may mean more than one thing, and may be sup- 
posed to postulate more than one presupposition. Readers of a certain class 
are, however, warned against shying from the book because of its title ; it is 
an honest and business-like endeavour in the department of Psychology. Mr 
Sutherland deals—First, with the intellectual capacity, of which we have 
nine special forms or faculties, which are again sub-divided into six-and- 
twenty. Second, with emotional susceptibility; and the emotions are 
distinguished as agreeable, disagreeable, and indefinite, numbering in all 
seventeen, Third, with the executive power, or will. Fourth, with the 
normal faculty, or conscience. ‘There is a fifth section devoted to what is 
termed “ habitudes,” or habitual, special moral and intellectual qualities, 
resulting from the simple powers previously considered—such as quickness 
and acuteness, as intellectual habitudes ; piety, happiness, irritability, as 
emotional hubitudes ; firmness, orderliness, as executive habitudes; subjec- 
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tion and authority, as normal habitudes. In all, we have thirty-five special 
habitudes discriminated. With the main division no fault can be found ; 
but seeing that the human spirit is one and indivisible, and does not exactly 
consist of parts like the body, it will never be easy to map out the human 
mind in a manner which all shall unite to accept, nor altogether to avoid 
the blunder, of which Phrenology presents the most flagrant example, 
of running the faculties through each other, or presenting as a new 
faculty what is really involved in some other. Mr Sutherland's minute 
sub-divisions have, however, the advantage of enabling us to see the 
subject, as it were, all round, awakening our wonder and interest as we 
contemplate phase after phase of the human spirit. The method, the 
fluent style, the clear and forcible descriptions, the ample illustrations, 
are fitted to make the volume at once a popular and instructive manual 
of descriptive (or, as the Germans call it, empirical) Psychology. We 
may call attention to the fact thatit emanates from the Antipodes, and it 
is doubly welcome on this account ; a refreshing proof that the higher 
pursuits flourish in the new countries, and that mind is no less acute and 
searching than at home. Our colonial brethren have transplanted more 
than the industrial virtues, and are not sunk in the mere pursuit of 
material wealth. 


Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology. By the late Freperick 
Myers. W. Isbister & Co. 


The object of this book, as defined by the author, is to present some 
suggestions respecting the study of the Bible and of theology which may 
assist earnest inquirers in the formation of opinions at once enlightened 
and spiritual. It appeared to him that the claims which the Scriptures 
make for themselves, and those which are commonly made for them, are 
in some measure diverse, and even incompatible ; and that this conflict of 
claims is producing injury to the faith of many which might be mitigated, 
if not wholly removed, by some calm and judicial adjustment of them. 

It is impossible to read this book without being impressed by the devout 
catholic and elevated tone which pervades it, as well as delighted and 
enriched by the fine views of thought which it frequently opens. But we 
cannot regard it as fitted to accomplish, in a satisfactory way, the purpose 
for which it was written. The method appears to us to be very defective. 
It is by no means “ judicial.” The generalised results of the writer's 
meditations on the topics brought under review are presented, instead of 
the careful citation, comparison, and summing up, characteristic of a 
judicial inquiry. Moreover, a large portion of the first book—that which 
deals with the Bible—is occupied with a polemic against the views of a 
verbal infallibility, which, in the extreme form there presented, is held by 
very few theologians or instructed evangelical Christians in our day. The 
author fails, as we think, to differentiate, by a plain and practicable test, 
what is infallible and authoritative in the book of God. He draws the 
line, it is true, so as to enclose much of what is most precious in evan- 
gelical truth; but he excludes doctrines which are taught with equal 
explicitness by the sacred writers, it may be by the same writer, and on 
the same page. And he supplies no clear and sufficient warrant for the 
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distinction which he makes between what is divine and therefore authori- 
tative, and what is merely human and fallible. The second part of the 
book, which is devoted to theology, is open to the same objections, though 
not perhaps in the same degree. There is much fresh and beautiful writing 
on the leading facts, and especially on the moral and spiritual purposes of 
the Christian revelation. There is also an earnest and perhaps not un- 
necessary protest against the tendency of theologians, to regard the Bible 
mainly as supplying materials for building up, by logical methods, a com- 
plete system of religious truth. But a much more precise method of 
treatment is necessary, in order to shew where biblical teaching ends and 
human inferences from, or opinions about, that teaching begin. 

We may note the want of headings to the chapters, and the absence of 
any table of contents or index, as a serious and annoying defect in the 
editing of this book. 


Op TesTAMENT EXEGEsIS. 


De Spenken van Jezus, den Zoon van Sirach. [The Proverbs of Jesus, son 
of Sirach, translated into Dutch.] By Jons. Dyserincx. Haarlem. 
1870. 

De Apocriefe Boeken des Ouden Verbonds. [Translation of the Old 
Testament Apocrypha]. By Jons. DysgrixcK, with a Prefatory 
Note by Dr A. Kurnen. Haarlem, 1874. (Pp. lv. and 423.) 


The second of these volumes supersedes the first, except in so far as it 
Joes not repeat certain critical remarks on the original Hebrew of the 
son of Sirach, of which the most important is the suggestion that in chap. 
Xxxviii. ver. 30, the translator read 3 for W2. Our remarks will 
confine themselves to the more recent volume, in which M. Dyserinck 
has presented the Dutch reader with an admirable translation of the 
Apocrypha (except the less interesting part of the third book of Ezra), 
with introductions and notes which display thorough mastery of the 
most recent investigations of critics. It is much to be wished that the 
English reader had access to a similar work conceived in an equally 
scholarly spirit, and the introductions at least would very well repay 
translation. 

The Apocrypha controversy in our country has had the unfortunate 
result of withdrawing books very necessary for the right understanding 
of the later Judaism, not only from promiscuous circulation among 
persons little able to distinguish their merits from their faults, but from 
the hands of our ministers and of others who could only be benefited by 
reading them. Beyond doubt, the study of the New Testament suffers 
from this neglect ; and a book like M. Dyserinck’s, which, without being 
exclusively addressed to scholars, is thoroughly scholarly in execution, is 
a great desideratum among us at present. Those who read Dutch 
cannot do better than possess themselves of the volume. 

A work of this sort necessarily aims mainly at stating the best results 
of the consensus of scholars, but M. Dyserinck uses his materials with 
independent judgment. Thus it will be observed that in attaching 
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himself to Geiger’s view as to the relations of Mac. 1 and 2, he con- 
siderably modifies the judgment of the Jewish scholar, though perhaps 
he is himself slightly unfair to the earlier book. We may add in this 
connection that an additional proof of the pharisaic prejudices of 2d 
Maccabees might have been found in the contrast between the mention 
of the chasidim in 1 Mac. vii. and 2 Mac. xiv. On the book of Judith 
the translator has several new ideas, both as to successive redactions and 
as to the date, which he places about 144 B.c. But it is not necessary to 
give farther details of this very meritorious work—the more meritorious 
that it is the fruit of the leisure hours of a preacher settled at a distance 
from libraries and scholars. 


Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited froma Bodleian MS. With 
an Introduction containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, 
and Literature. By Joun W. Nutt, M.A. Triibner & Co. 1874. 

To recommend this volume to all who are interested in the Samaritans, 
and their literature and ancient language, it is only necessary to state 
briefly what it offers. To Semitic scholars the chief interest of the book 
will lie in the Aramaic text, which occupies eighty-four octavo pages, and 
is taken from a MS. which Mr Nutt judges to be, “in all probability, 
considerably older” than the oldest MS. hitherto known to exist, and 
therefore very much older, indeed, than that from which the unsatisfactory 
text of the Paris and London Polyglotts was derived. But others than 

Semitic scholars will find much to interest them in the introductory 

sketch which sums up, with great industry, “the latest information 

attainable with regard to the history, writings, and religious tenets of the 

Samaritans.” It is proper to say that the sketch neither is, nor pretends 

to be, more than a summary of facts, and to some extent of opinions—a 

kind of epitomising index of the recent literature of the subject. On 
many disputed points no positive opinion is given ; but it may be men- 
tioned that though decidedly conservative (so far as can be judged) in 
matters of biblical criticism, Mr Nutt does not agree with those who 
suppose that the Samaritans had the Pentateuch before the exile. It 
may be added that, while generally cautious on all disputed points, our 
author sometimes makes, quite positively, statements open to grave 
objections. His account of the Pharisees and Sadducees is certainly 
unsatisfactory. He gives, without any caveat, the old view of the 
influence of the exile on the language of the Jews ; and when he asserts 
that the earliest Targum is that of Onkelos, he does, indeed, suggest a 
question whether the Targum or the prophets may not be older, but 
never mentions the much more important question, whether the original 
stock of the Jerusalem Targum is not older than either. These are 
examples of points on which the sketch calls for critical sifting ; but in 
spite of such minute defects it will be found very valuable, and we are 
glad to observe that the introduction is published separately and more 
cheaply for those who cannot read the Targum itself. In conclusion, we 
must add that to the introduction are appended an account by Dr 
Harkavy, of the Samaritan MSS. at St Petersburg, and a translation of 
a curious Jewish tract on the Samaritans. 
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Jewish History and Politics in the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib: An 
Inquiry into the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the Prophecies of 
Isaiah. By Sir Epwarp Srracuey, Bart. Second Edition. Isbister 
& Co. 1874, 


It does not say much for the intelligence with which the Old Testament 
is studied by the public, that, though the first edition of this book appeared 
in 1853, it has only now reached a second. Sir Edward Strachey is a friend 
and pupil of the late Mr Maurice, the influence of whose teaching appears 
on nearly every page; and it is as a professed student, not of theology, 
nor even of the history of religion, but of politics, that he approaches the 
book of Isaiah. Taking for his theme the external politics of the kingdom 
of Judah in the half-century 700-750 n.c., and Isaiah for the greatest 
statesman, as well as the most eloquent orator, of Hezekiah’s reign, the 
author goes through the successive poems and orations which make up the 
first portion of the canonical book, with a view to set them in their rela- 
tion to the political circumstances of the time. Such an undertaking, if 
only respectably executed, could not fail to be serviceable to any liberal 
student of the Old Testament ; and it is far more than respectably executed. 
It is not a very serious drawback that Sir Edward’s view of prophecy is too 
meagre for our acceptance—too meagre even for the acceptance of the 
Spectator, as its careful notices of the volume shewed. We cannot call 
Isaiah's foresight merely the skilful forecasting of a great statesman, or 
his inspiration the impassioned fervour of a great orator like Savonarola 
or Burke. But for all that, whatever else or more he was, Isaiah was both 
orator and statesman. His discourses were meant to tell, and did tell, 
upon the public policy of a kingdom, ‘They are simply unintelligible till 
we read them with an ampler knowledge than has until lately been possible, 
of the contemporary history of Assyria; and they gain in force and pre- 
cision by every addition to our acquaintance with Asiatic polities in that 
memorable half-century. On all such aspects of the book Sir E. Strachey 
is at once a capable and a fascinating guide. With fair knowledge of 
Hebrew scholarship he combines a broad view of general history, an 
acquaintance with recent Assyriology at least adequate, and a full and 
animated style. While, therefore, the professional student of Isaiah will 
find side-lights thrown on the text from a fresh point of sight, the book is 
interesting enough for the lay-reader to read it through with avidity. 

It is interesting to find the author protesting strongly against the 
excessively subjective criticism of Ewald and his school, and proceeding on 
the assumption, as not hitherto disproved, that the traditional authorship 
is the correct one, at least for the first forty chapters (pp. 160-178). As 
to the so-called Deutero-Isaian portion, his theory is a middle one. He 
takes chap, xl-]xvi to be in the main from Isaiah’s hand, but re-edited, with 
interpolations, at the time of the captivity. ‘To this he seems almost forced, 
indeed, by his principles of interpretation, his general faith in traditions of 
authorship driving him in one direction, while his disbelief in special 
predictions drives him in the other. For all that, this conjecture, which is 
not here stated for the first time, deserves the thorough investigation Sir 
Edward desiderates for it. 
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A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S. R. Driver, M.A., 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


The author of this work is already known to Hebrew scholars by his 
edition of the Commentary of Moshe ben Shesheth on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. His present work, however, is far more important, and will be 
very welcome to Hebrew students of every class, except perhaps to those 
persons in England, for there are probably none in any other region of the 
civilised world, who still prefer Gesenius and his grammatical methods to 
Ewald and the principles which the mention of his name suggests. The 
most disheartening part of Hebrew, and of all Shemitic grammar to the 
Western, is the Noun, but the most obscure part, particularly in Hebrew, 
has hitherto been the so-called tenses. Very much has of late been done 
to clear away this obscurity, partly by a more fundamental examination of 
Hebrew itself, and partly by a more extended investigation of the general 
principles of Shemitic Grammar, particularly of the Grammar of Arabic, 
in which the processes of this class of languages are most perfect and 
apparent. The labours of Ewald have had results here as brilliant, 
perhaps, as in any department of grammatical study. After what he had 
accomplished, it remained only to simplify his results and illustrate them, 
and in the few places where theory has been pushed beyond the limits to 
which facts sustained it, to contract the lines or seek other means of 
support. The immense array of facts collected in Boettcher’s Grammar, 
amounting to a complete thesaurus of Hebrew accidence, formed another 
contribution very useful to any succeeding labourer. Upon one of these 
works Mr Driver bases his own, and avails himself largely of the materials 
of the other. Though starting, however, from principles now happily 
acknowledged, Mr Driver’s work everywhere shews independent personal 
research. In many things he differs from his chief authority, and in all he 
has investigated for himself; and every page of his book testifies to the 
patient industry and fulness of reading and conscientious weighing of 
passages, without which no worthy result can be obtained, and in virtue of 
which his book is the excellent piece of work which it is. 

The book may be said to consist of two parts—the one practical and the 
other theoretical—to which falls to be added a third, consisting of some 
appendices on subjects collateral, some of them of extreme importance, 
such as the circumstantial clause, of which the authorized version of the 
Scriptures makes a sad mess, and to which the present revisers ought to 
direct their special attention ; and others of great interest, such as the 
relations of Arabic and Hebrew, and their respective greater or less 
proximity to primitive Shemitic. 

The practical part is extremely well done. The uses of the tenses are 
exhibited and classified with a fulness and breadth, and illustrated with a 
profusion of examples, that leave nothing to be desired. And no more 
useful exercise could be proposed to the student of Hebrew than to go over 
the book, patiently verifying the quotations and forming his own judg- 
ment upon them. No one probably will agree with Mr Driver's classifica- 
tion of passages in all particulars. We should place many which he has 
set under one rubric under a different one. But from the nature of the 
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tense in Hebrew there is often room for doubt, within certain limits, of the 
precise force of a tense, although the limits are narrow and the possibilities 
are all closely related to one another. And one of the things most pleasing 
in the treatise is the attempt made everywhere to get at the Hebrew way 
of thinking and the mental idiosyncrasies of the people, so different from 
our own, with the view of drawing out of these the true explanation both 
of the principles of the tenses, and the extraordinarily diversified use of 
them. Only a familiarity with the ways of the Biblical writers so inti- 
mate as to have become that of relationship, gained by converse with them 
for years, can enable one to interpret the language of the Bible truly. 
And we cannot refrain from adding, that only the same intimacy can enable 
one to estimate with fairness the ways of thinking of the Hebrew writers, 
from which our Western dialectical habits are as different as the methods 
of our grammar are from the Hebrew tenses. 

Of the theoretical parts of this treatise it is less necessary tospeak. Of 
course a certain element of theory must lie under the whole, and the general 
theory of the tenses here taught is that now generally adopted among 
scholars. Theauthor has raised, however, a good number of points, on some 
of which he differs in opinion from leading writers on Hebrew Grammar. 
His discussion of these points is always interesting, and often acute. We 
cannot say that he seems to us always either to follow sound methods in his 
reasoning, or to have attained any very satisfactory result. In his remarks 
on the Jussive, forexample, he induces upon Hebrew analogies from Western 
languages, which is a proceeding very perilous. His reasoning, too, on the 
origin and meaning of the final af in the Cohortative or Intentional 
seems tv labour under the same kind of vice. He asks, ‘‘ Does the ah 
add to the simple imperfect the intentional signification? or is that 
signification already there, and is it rather the office of the ah to bring it 
out ?” He concludes that the latter half of the question represents the 
truth, and that it is the function of the ah to confer intensity ; and he adds, 
with some naiveness, ‘“ but being appropriated by the usage of the language 
for the purpose of adding energy, not to the other ideas conveyed by the 
imperfect, but pre-eminently to the expression of a desire, kc.” But the 
question is, Ilow came it to be so appropriated? It is this writing of the 
history of the Hebrew language without data, except what is drawn from 
the annals of other tongues, that we object to. Again, it is doubtful if the 
distinction drawn on p. 33 ff. between the imperfect and the participle, be 
at all sufficient explanation of the participial usage, either separately or 
when it is resolved into the finite tenses. If we might speak of a defect ina 
treatise so complete, it consists in the omission of a full treatment of the 
participle, which, both for its own sake and on account of its frequent 
resolution into the finite forms, deserved a large place in any work on the 
tenses. In conclusion, we refer again to the important appendix on the 
Circumstantial Clause. This subject is little understood, and the chapter 
deserves very careful study, particularly the notes, Some of the notes, 
indeed, require modification, e.g. that on p. 208, which implies that the 
expression of the pronoun is always for the purpose of emphasising 7. The 
pronoun is often expressed—for instance in responses, when there is no 
separate stress upon it, eg. Judg. vi. 18; xi. 9 ; and often in clauses 
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beginning with and, for no other reason than to prevent an improper use 
of the converted tenses, e.g. Gen. xli. 45 ; Ex. xxviii. 3, &e. 


New TEsTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


The Life of Jesus Christ, arranged from the Four Gospels into one Conse- 
cutive Narrative. With Notes. By the Rev. T. Boston JounsToneE. 
London : Nisbet & Co. 1874. 


The Life of Christ : Selections from the Gospels Chronologically Arranged, 
with Supplementary Notices from Parallel Passages. By the Rev. 
Rosert B. Garpiner, M.A., &c. London: Longmans&Co. 1874. 


These two very similar little books have been on our table for some 
time. Each is a diatessaron—a combination into one narrative of the 
four Gospels. Both are in English; and their nearly simultaneous 
appearance indicates how general the study of the primary records of the 
faith must be becoming among nonprofessional readers. The plan of 
weaving the parallel passages into one new narrative, which is adopted 
in both these books, has the obvious advantage of saving the youthful or 
indolent student some trouble. But it is clear that no skill in such 
patching can include all that we get from all the Evangelists ; while, of 
course, the great interest of tracing the character of each gospel by its 
minute variations is lost. In point of fact, the two harmonists before 
us produce different narratives in their attempts to do the same thing, 
As to the chronological arrangement of the paragraphs, Mr Gardiner 
follows Ellicott strictly, an order which we prefer to Mr Johnstone’s, 
The latter takes the feast of John v. 1 for a passover, extends the ministry 
over three and a-half years, and counts up some eight or nine tours in 
Galilee. But his volume is improved by useful little notes. We can 
recommend both books to those who have to teach the story of the 
wondrous life. 


The Temple: Its Ministry and Services as they were at the time of Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. Dr Eprersuem. London: Religious Tract 
Society. (No date.) 


This book is rather gaudily got up outside, and being intended for 
popular use, the author has wisely avoided the use of Hebrew or Greek 
citations; but it is a very careful and scholarly piece of work for all that, 
and deserves the attention of those whose business it is to expound the 
Gospels. Its design is to throw all possible light on the life of our Lord, 
by reproducing from the best authorities, and with much fulness, whatever 
is known of temple ritual in the first century. One can readily believe 
Dr Edersheim, who is at once an Israelite and a Christian, when he tells 
us that to him this has been a “labour of love” for many years. It 
reveals very copious reading, both in the Mishnah (which, though needing 
to be used with critical discrimination, is of course our chief first-hand 
authority) and in the extensive modern literature, Jewish and Christian, 
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which has gathered round it. After a couple of preliminary chapters 
on the probable appearance of Jerusalem and its temple, we have a very 
full account of the ritual, sacrifices, festivals of the sacred year, and so on ; 
the author keeping steadily in view throughout his design to shed light on 
the evangelists’ narratives. The chapters on the Passover, Tabernacles, 
and Day of Atonement, are specially interesting. Ina very good appendix, 
Dr Edersheim controverts Dr Farrar’s recent arguments to prove that our 
Lord's last meal fell on the evening of 13th Nisan, and was not a true paschal 
meal, He parries the difficulty from St John’s gospel much as Wieseler 
and others have done, but owns that had the fourth gospel stood alone, it 
would have been impossible to gather from it that our Lord ate the 
Passover on the evening of the 14th, and suffered on the 15th Nisan. At 
the same time, he urges with some force that the difficulty arises, not from 
what John says, but from what he does not say, and that his narrative is 
equally incomplete on the face of it, whichever theory of the facts be 
adopted. Another point of importance is the author’s very probable 
explanation of John xviii. 28, by the Chagigah, which was prescribed to 
be brought by each person on the 15th (not 14th) of Nisan. This is the 
explanation adopted by so high a Jewish authority as Saalschiiz. Ina 
few details Dr Edersheim has probably pushed his conjectural illustrations 
of the New Testament a little too far, but in a crowd of cases the student 
will find good ground to believe that Hebrew usage lay at the root of 
incidents and expressions where it has usually escaped notice: e.g. 
compare the “ Haggadah” used for the Passover liturgy with Paul’s 
“ Ye shew forth” in 1 Cor. xi. 26 (p. 199). In this volume Dr Edersheim 
has kept himself strictly to the temple service: could he not give us a 
companion on the synagogue, the private devotions, and the household and 
social life of the Palestine Jew inthe time of Christ? The book has an 
index, which ought in a second edition to be made much more complete, 
especially in Hebrew technical terms, for the convenience of consultation. 


Cuurcu History. 


Minutes of the Sessions of the Westminster Assembly of Divines while 
engaged in preparing their Directory for Church Government, Con- 
fession of Faith, and Catechisms (November 1644 to March 1649). 
From Transcripts of the Originals procured by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Edited for the Com- 
mittee by the Rev. ALex. F. Mircuety, D.D., and the Rev. Jonn 
Srrutuers, LL.D. Blackwood & Sons. 1874. 


That magazine of documents bearing on the history of Presbyterianism 
in this country, whose treasures have never yet been thoroughly made 
available, Dr Williams’ library, contains three folio volumes of brief and 
fragmentary MS. jottings, entitled, ‘“‘ Minutes of the Sessions of the 
Assembly of Divines.” These “ Minutes” are almost all in the hand- 
writing of Adoniram Byfield, one of the two clerks of the Westminster 
Assembly. Notwithstanding the obvious importance of such records for 
the history of a congress of divines, the most important ever held in this 
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country, in its bearing both on Calvinistic theology and on Presbyterian- 
ism, they have never before been put within the reach of scholars. The 
best thanks of historical students are therefore due to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. It is an unusual occurrence to 
find a Church Court take up such a task as commonly falls to some learned 
society ; but in this instance the novelty is a happy one. No arrange- 
ment could well appear more fitting than for the original records of the 
Westminster Divines to see the light under the auspices of that National 
Church which has owed more than any other to their labours. The 
Westminster Confession and the Westminster Catechisms have been the 
symbol of Scotland’s faith and the chief source of popular Scottish 
theology for two centuries. They thoroughly superseded the older 
documents of the Reformed Church of Scotland, and in fact have become 
so identified with her in the minds of all, that few even who know are 
apt to recall with much distinctness the fact, that in their origin the 
Westminster Confession and the Shorter Catechism are the work of 
Englishmen. Those large and flourishing Christian communities in the 
United States and the British Colonies, which look back to North Britain 
as their ancestral hearth, will join us in congratulating the General 
Assembly on the completion of this interesting labour. 

The editorial committee has done its work with commendable care. 
In the preparation of the transcript for the press they have had the aid 
of the Assistant-Keeper of MSS. in the British Museum, Mr Maunde 
Thompson, whose responsibility for the accuracy of the text will warrant 
Scottish scholars in consulting with confidence the copy from which this 
volume is printed, and which has been deposited for reference in the 
Church’s Library at Edinburgh. As for the volume itself, it cannot be 
spoken of as such a rigorous reproduction of the original, in consequence 
of the decision of the committee—a decision which Drs Mitchell and 
Struthers appear to have accepted with some misgiving—to modernise 
the spelling. Had the volume been one likely to find many readers 
among the general public, there would have been more reason for this 
change. But these minutes are so fragmentary as they stand, and in 
great part refer to matters of such subordinate moment, or of no 
moment at all, that the volume is rather for students to consult than for 
general readers to peruse. Historical students would surely have pre- 
ferred to get the original spelling. In other respects an effort has been 
made faithfully to reproduce the documents. Lacune and erasures are 
noted ; the former unluckily so numerous, and occurring at such awkward 
places, as seriously to impair the value of the record. 

Professor Mitchell, of St Andrews, who has already done service in 
the illustration of the Westminster Assembly, prefixes an introduction of 
nearly seventy pages on the light which these recorded minutes shed on 
the theology of the Assembly of Divines. We could have wished that 
Dr Mitchell had made less continuous reference to a paper on this topic 
recently contributed to the Contemporary by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 
A running reply to strictures which have appeared in the pages of a 
magazine seems scarcely in place here. Dr Mitchell finds in the minutes 
confirmation of his view that the members of the Assembly followed 
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closely the Articles accepted by the Irish Convocation some thirty years 
before, and that they endeavoured to state their doctrinal positions in 
moderate and balanced language, without pressing Calvinistic tenets, as 
has often been alleged, to an extreme. Certainly the records shew some 
curious instances, in which points were left open, or language of inten- 
tional vagueness was selected, in order to accommodate differences of 
opinion. But for these details we must refer our readers to Professor 
Mitchell’s warm and eloquent effort to defend once more the “ modera- 
tion and catholicity ” of the Westminster Confession. 

Dr Struthers has furnished the volume with an index of names, which, 
so far as we have tested it, is reliable ; but there is no index of subjects, 
which would have been a still greater convenience for reference. It 
would also have been handy for the reader if the text of the Westminster 
Symbols had been appended for more easy consultation. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: A Political 
Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstong, M.P. 
London: Murray. 1874. 


Mr Gladstone’s article on “ Ritualism” was not a very important 
contribution to the discussion, for it shirked the only point the public 
cares much about,—namely, the doctrines symbolised by ritual ; and 
though it sold the October Contemporary, it fell somewhat flat. But a 
few casual words about Papal Rome became the occasion for a brochure 
of far greater weight and consequence. It would be curious to know 
whether they were meant to do so, or only happened to excite that 
expostulation from Roman Catholic friends, which, in its turn, called 
forth the “expostulation” pamphlet, whose title we have prefixed. 
Any way, Mr Gladstone’s pamphlet has been the event of the quarter. 
It is avowedly a “ political” treatise ; and its political results, whether 
on the Continent in reassuring Italy by dissipating the dream of a 
restoration of the “temporal power,” in strengthening the hands of 
Bismarck in Germany, and in depressing the prospects of Legitimacy in 
France, or here at home by detaching the Catholic vote more completely 
from the Liberal party, and by opposing to the strong Protestant 
speeches of Mr Disraeli a rival bid for Protestant support,—its political 
results do not fall within our proper province. But whatever personal 
or party considerations may have stimulated the work, we cannot but 
congratulate ourselves that such a lucid and remorseless exposure of 
revived Papal pretensions has been made by such a hand. When the 
leader of a great party, who happens to be also a great statesman, says 
what Protestant divines have always said about the inconsistency of 
Papalism with the civil and religious liberties of nations, all the world 
listens, at least, and a good many people believe. And Mr Gladstone 
has done more than say this. He has shewn conclusively how, by the 
decrees accepted at the recent Council, the excessive claims of medizeval 
Popes and of modern Ultramontanes are become no longer the favoured 
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theory of two rival theories, each of which counts its advocates within 
the Church,—but the one sole creed of the Church itself, to be received 
on pain of perdition by every true Catholic. Gallicanism, and all the 
free opinion of Cis-Alpine Catholics, whose resistance to the pet claims 
of the Curia has coloured Catholic history to our time, are simply ruled 
out of court. Now, it is something (it may even turn out ere all be 
done to be a great deal) that Mr Gladstone’s challenge has evoked from 
cultured Catholic laymen like Lords Acton and Camoys, Mr Petre, and 
Mr Martin Shee, disclaimers, more or less explicit, of the thorough- 
going Ultramontane dogma, in its application at least to morals and 
government. For this will force the Vatican to deal with pronounced 
revolt in England as well as in Germany and Switzerland. To say truth, 
the Vatican has seldom failed to shew the courage of its opinions. At 
the same time, it would probably have much preferred to let intellectual 
rebellion against its latest decrees smoulder iu silence than have to deal 
at the present juncture of English opinion with its open avowal. This 
anti-Papal manifesto of the Liberal leader has not only opened the eyes 
of somnolent Protestants to what Infallibility means ; it has probably 
forced the hand of the Infallibilists. 

We call the pamphlet an “anti-Papal,” rather than a Protestant, 
manifesto: unless, indeed, the term “ Protestant” be taken in no wider 
sense than that of a protest against the Ultramontane extreme of Papal 
centralisation. Mr Gladstone can never more be suspected (if he has 
ever been suspected by any sensible person) of a leaning to Rome. But 
of Protestantism, as opposed, not to Papalism, but to (so-called) ‘‘Catho- 
licism” in doctrine or ritual, this pamphlet is at least as innocent as 
the Contemporary article. We intend no insinuation whatever. Mr 
Gladstone’s private sympathy or want of sympathy with ritualistic 
symbolism, or with the sacramentarian doctrines it expresses, is not a 
matter with which we have any concern. Only it is foolish to speak 
as if this pamphlet had for ever cleared him from all suspicion of High- 
Churchly or Ritualistic proclivities. For that matter, it might have 
come from the pen of any High Churchman or Ritualist in England. 

We are glad to see the estimate of the Romeward movement in 
England during the last twenty years given by a contributor in a late 
number of this Review, confirmed by Mr Gladstone on the strength of 
the marriage register (p. 62); but we wish he had not stooped to the 
somewhat vulgar sneer against the Church of Rome as preaching a gospel 
for the rich, and multiplying acres rather than souls. This might well 
have been left to anti-Papal pamphleteers of a quite different class. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to notice with applause the noble sentences 
(p. 37) in which he protests against the limitation of that domain of 
morals over which the Supreme Pontiff has dared to extend his hand : 
‘“T care not to ask if there be dregs or tatters of human life such as can 
escape from the description and boundary of morals. I submit that 
duty is a power which rises with us in the morning, and goes to rest with 
us at night. It is co-extensive with the action of our intelligence. It is 
the shadow which cleaves to us, go where we will, and which only leaves 
us (?) when we leave the light of life.” 
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Islam: Its History, Character, and Relation to Christianity. By Joux 
MUEHLEISEN ARNOLD, D.D. Third Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1874. 


With this title Dr Arnold has republished, with omissions and additions, 
a work which obtained a good deal of acceptance under its former name of 
‘‘The Bible and the Koran” (which curiously still survives in the body of 
the work, though it has disappeared from the title page). Its principal 
design is to rouse the Churches to some more express and deliberate efforts 
to counterwork, by Christian missions, the very keen propagandism which 
it is known that Mohammedanism is pushing forward, both in Africa and 
in India. So far it has already succeeded in this attempt ; the “ Moslem 
Mission Society ” has been established, and the attention of missionaries 
in the east has been called with greater distinctness to the Moslem element, 
which, throughout eastern society, is everywhere the most active and 
bitterly anti-Christian of all religious influences. Those who have noticed 
how much Arab traders have done to carry Islamism through the 
native tribes of Interior Africa, or who are alive to the ceaseless danger 
which Mohammedan fanaticism is labouring to prepare afresh for British 
rule in India, will quite understand that if Christianity is to make head 
against the strong religions of the world, as well as against its effete 
barbaric idolatries, it must, ere long, gird itself up for a death-and-life 
struggle with the faith of the Arabian prophet. On the other hand, Dr 
Arnold has strange things to tell for our encouragement : 


“In Egypt a Moslem is found engaged in writing a theological work to 
disprove the veracity of his own religion. In Constantinople learned 
treatises are being written in answer to Dr Pfander’s controversial writings. 
In India a bilingual commentary on the Holy Bible is published in 
English and Urdu by one of the most learned and zealous Moslem doctors 
of the present age,—Syud Ahmed Khan, Principal Sudder Ameen, in 
which the Bible and the Koran are placed upon the same fvoting as 
equally inspired and equally binding upon the Moslems.” 

At the same time, the author rejects the prevailing pleasant theory that 
Islam (like Judaism) is preparing the way for Christianity. With justice, 
as respects the individual Mohammedan, no doubt, who is, if earnest, 
always bigoted; but we think, with doubtful correctness, if we look to the 
ultimate, and, as some signs portend, the approaching disintegration of the 
Moslem system. Even Dr Arnold admits that the Koran “laid the 
foundation of its own destruction” by conceding too much to the Bible 
in terms while in effect setting it aside; that the religion of Mohammedan 
States must go when the States themselves are too rotten to stand longer ; 
and that the Turks at least feel a presentiment of their coming downfall. 
It might be added, that the late revival of a more rigid and narrow Islamism 
inside of Arabian Islamism, is very likely only one of the frequent symptoms 
(like Pharisaism, e.g.) of a faith which begins to die at the heart. What 
Dr Arnold suggests is a mission, not on the isolated, but on the social 
system ; “ missionary brotherhoods” who will colonise as well as preach, 
and so will civilise while they Christianise. The plan is in keeping with 
the suggestions of Livingstone and others for Africa (on which it appears 
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to proceed), and it may be tried there ; but it gives us no help in the stil 
more urgent problem how to deal with Islamism in India. 

The practical character of a volume like this makes it unfair to test its 
historical and critical account of Mohammedanism and of its Koran as 
we should a professedly scientific work on the subject ; but this part of the 
work is creditably full, and will be found by many readers a handy, readable 
epitome of the subject. We could have wished for more particulars 
respecting the newly-discovered Arabic MS., in which the real reason for 
Mohammed’s late and sudden interment is stated to have been his own 
previous declaration that on the third day he would rise again (p. 350, and 
preface). Substantially we agree with our author in tracing the rise of 
the system to the confusion into which religious thought had been thrown 
in Arabia by the mixture of old Sabaism, popular idolatry, traditional 
Judaism, and a very low type of debased Christianity (p. 35). But we 
are not able, like him, to trace its antecedents, in any historical sense 
which is to the purpose, to Cerinthus in the apostolic age. 

On the whole, the Church is indebted to Dr Arnold for a book which 
might have been better than it is, but which has a needed work to do, and 
will, we trust, succeed in doing it,—viz., to recall the Church of Christ to 
the true character of its most formidable surviving antagonist. 


History of the Conflict between Religion and Science. By Joun W. Draper, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. London: 
Henry 8. King & Co. International Science Series, No. XIII. 


Much ado was made about this book by literary clacquers ; but we lay 
it down with relieved disappointment. It may be a succinct confession 
of faith to materialistic scientists, but not a proposition in it is built up 
on foundations of pure reasoning ; it abounds in dogmatism, which must 
be distasteful to the impartial historical student. Athanasius contra 
mundum—great is modern science ; therefore history must prove the 
conflict through the ages betwixt it and ecclesiastical authority, often 
backed by the civil power only in its favour. The tendency of science 
is necessarily atheistic ; therefore all discoverers and scientific societies 
have always been so, either latently or avowedly. Such is the tenor 
of this history. Now, students of the lives of Kepler, Galileo, Coper- 
nicus, Newton, Boyle, and like worthies, will appreciate such discours- 
ing. Our readers will smile at the version of Augustine’s cosmogony 
Dr Draper supplies. But this book is but an epitome of the author’s his- 
tory of the intellectual development of Europe ; and is also characterised 
by an ingenious blending of fact and fiction to suit the argument, more 
apparent than in the larger work from the necessity of condensing the 
same material into smaller compass. Far be it from us to charge Dr 
Draper with intentional literary dishonesty ; a perfervid candour runs 
through his pages. They are yet the work of one deeply imbued with 
the idola specus, who looks at some aspects of history with a jaundiced 
eye. So, though we must thank him for his noble impeachment of the 
Papacy as the foe of human progress, we object to his historical parallel 
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betwixt the Vatican Council and the New York Evangelical Alliance 
as both fulminating denunciations against the progress of science. 

Aristotle, says Professor Draper, was the originator of that wave of 
scientific influence which, beginning with Alexander’s Persian campaigns, 
has now culminated in modern civilisation. This progress alone, one of 
steady evolution, and not that of psychological or supernatural influences, 
has determined the intellectual and material condition of humanity. So 
we Europeans need not despair because our highest intellect only tends 
towards old Buddhist doctrines. Individualism is the gift to man of 
science. Authority either in an infallible Pope or in sacred books has 
been the demand made on its votaries by all religions. Intellectual 
history is just the story of conflicts resulting in the triumph of indivi- 
dualism. This authority began to shew itself so soon as Christianity 
allied itself with the imperial purple ; it waged war against the students 
of Aristotle, destroyed the Alexandrian library, and made the Scriptures 
the standards of all science. It required the sword of Mahommed to 
purify a Christianity allied to paganism, and to make way for permission 
to resume the Aristotelian study of nature. So the Christian capitals of 
Alexandria, Carthage, and Jerusalem decayed whilst the Arab students 
cultivated alchemy ; founding also modern astronomy, chemistry, and 
physics. The libraries and schools which accompanied their military 
progress through Europe helped to commence one great conflict—just 
resumed in our own day—that of emanation and absorption. Averroes 
became for a time the apostle of these new doctrines, which rapidly were 
spread amongst the learned of Paris and Venice. Papal bulls, Spanish 
inquisitions, pictorial delineations of hell with the heretic in the midst, 
only multiplied the followers of individualism. This ground won, the 
persecuted sect of the followers of nature were to attack another strong- 
hold of authority, that of the form of the earth, which had been declared 
to be that of a flat surface, with heaven above and hell beneath. So 
Columbus, De Gama, and Magellan voyaged on the unknown deep : 
whilst Copernicus and the starry Galileo made astronomical observations. 
Then ensued the conflict with the Vatican. After this came the conflict 
as to the age of the earth, fixed by authority at six thousand years ; the 
antiquity of man ; and next, the government of the world by law, instead 
of by special providence, fought by Newton and his compeers of the Royal 
Society. Such is this history written for a purpose. Every Catholic or 
Protestant must accept the positions against which the author, as the 
exponent of science, contends. All the learned societies were either 
latently or avowedly materialistic ; so were all the old discoverers. No 
reconciliation of Genesis and geology is true, but that of Bishop Colenso. 
Evolution has not been proved, but it fits so well with current scientific 
opinion that it must be accepted as an authority ; and so, too, regarding 
the antiquity of man. 

The book does not touch a new aspect of the great field traversed. 
Its captivating style may lead astray the unwary popular reader, taking 
it up as one of a series vouched by high scientific authority. Is it fair to 
degrade the fair name of science by this writing for a purpose, both 
latently and avowedly so characteristic of this series? The earnest 
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student of the general question will see in this systematised catalogue of 
heresies how little can be said on the scientist side. Has Professor 
Draper, or his confréres, no idea of an individualism which, bowing only 
to One Authority, gave a nobility to the humblest and a meekness which 
dignifies the most learned, has overturned peoples and empires, com- 
mencing with the Roman one, and claims yet to overpass all other claims, 
declaring One to be head alike over science and the Church? Is it fair 
to make the American Revolution, with its slave-emancipation, the result 
of scientific progress? Dr Draper’s reswmé of the material good effected 
by science reads like the catalogue of one of our industrial exhibitions. 
Will no one on his side face the question, Can science unaided solve the 
problem of humanity? Horrid instruments of war destined to inflict 
suffering unknown to previous soldiers, Paris Communes with petroleum 
incidents, epidemics baffling all medical skill, are just stern facts of this 
nineteeuth century, despite its material advancements. Will the fol- 
lowers of nature tell of any material menstruum whose effects shall be to 
make man love his brother? Meanwhile, we object to Dr Draper 
repeating the old method of clothing an opposing belief in the garments 
of Christianity, thus to force it on public acceptance. 


Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times, with special reference to Bible 
History. By James Napier, F.RS.E., F.C.S., &. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1874. 


This volume is an enlargement of some notes on metallurgy, formerly 
published under the title of “ Ancient Workers in Metal.” The plan of 
the author (who is known by other works on the industrial arts) has now 
been widened to embrace dyeing, weaving, pottery, and other branches 
of industry. The design in view is to determine, as far as the author’s 
reading will enable him to do so, how far such arts were known to the 
ancients in Old Testament times, and to compare their processes with 
those of the moderns. Mr Napier’s practical acquaintance with most of 
the arts which he discusses, enables him to speak with some authority. 
On Biblical antiquities he appears to be restricted to such sources of 
information as are of a popular and accessible description, and from these 
he makes rather too many long quotations. He has brought together, 
however, a good deal of curious matter, and reaches some interesting 
conclusions. He thinks that so early as the Exodus, the Hebrews had 
attained to very fair proficiency in metallurgy, dyeing, and other arts, 
derived no doubt from Egypt ; that though much of this was lost during 
the centuries of confusion which follows their settlement in Canaan, yet 
the importation of skilled artizans from Tyre in Solomon’s reign revived 
the arts ; and that the amount of the precious metals then accumulated in 
Palestine was almost incredible. He estimates the offerings for temple 
building in David’s reign at over nine hundred millions sterling, at the 
present value of gold andsilver. The tin used in the extensive manufac- 
ture of bronze (unhappily misrendered “ brass” throughout the authorised 
version), he concludes, came from our own Cornish mines through 
Phoenician importers. His account of the very extensive bronze castings 
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for the pillars, lavers, &c., of the temple, which seem to have been executed 
by aseries of furnaces with one great smoke-tower, erected in the deep clay 
of the Jordan plain, is very interesting ; as are his illustrations of Jer. 
vi. 28 ff,and Ezek. xxii. 18 ff, from the process of refining by cupellation ; 
and the full discussion of the dyeing substances known to the ancients, 
and the colours they were able to obtain from them, pp. 239-293. We 
can only express our regret, in conclusion, that Mr Napier should have 
thought it necessary to reproduce in this useful volume, with worse than 
questionable taste, the details of his controversy with Dr Eadie on the 
destruction of the golden calf. 


Hinduism and its Relation to Christianity. By the Rev. Jonn Rosson, 
M.A., formerly of Ajmer. Edinburgh: Oliphant. 1874. 


This volume is not simply an appeal to the supporters of missions, or a 
polemical assault on the native religions of India ; it is a thoughtful historic 
inquiry into the numerous and important phases of faith through which 
that country has passed during bygone times. In preparing the volume 
the author has followed good authorities. His facts are accurate, his con- 
clusions are such as are generally accepted by those most competent to 
form an opinion on the subject ; and whilst he is scrupulously fair to the 
great systems of belief which he has spent twelve of the best years of his 
life in actively combating, he at last shews that one and all of them are 
disfigured by error and deficiency, and that the religious aspirations of the 
Indian, as of the other races of the world, can be satisfied only in Christ. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS. 


The eleventh and twelfth volumes of Messrs Clark’s translation of 
Augustine are before us, and we observe that the four promised as next 
year’s instalment will complete the work. Subscribers will have, in these 
sixteen handsome volumes, a very adequate selection from the voluminous 
writings of the greatest of the Latin Fathers, and at a very cheap price. 
Principal Rainy’s promised Life, to be included in the issue for 1875, will 
be looked for with interest. The two on our table are the concluding 
volume of the Lectures on John and the second of the Anti-Pelagian 
treatises, containing three in addition to the five translated in the former 
volume. Of the three here rendered, the first is, De Gratid Christi et de 
Peecato Originali, a double work, written in 418, with a view to expose 
the ambiguous misleading claim of Pelagius to hold, equally with the 
orthodox, the necessity of grace, and to identify that heretic’s teaching 
on original sin with the views of Celestius. The next, De Nuptiis et 
Concupiscentid, handles a topic so delicate in itself, and so remote from 
modern thought, that it might perhaps have been left for the professed 
theologian under the veil of the original Latin. It aims at reconciling 
the purity of conjugal love with the transmission to the offspring of a 
corrupt nature. Young men in Augustine’s day were as fond as they are 
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now of dogmatizing where older heads hesitate; and the third treatise 
here given, De Animd, is Augustine’s tedious, but wise and good-natured, 
reply to a certain youth who wished a more decided opinion on the 
obscure question of the creation or transmission of souls than the Father 
felt free to give. Augustine’s good sense recognised the difficulties on 
both sides of that long-vexed, though now obsolete, dispute, and in his 
conclusion we may safely rest, that where we know nothing for certain, 
it is wiser to affirm nothing. 

The version, from the same firm, of Meyer’s Commentary progresses. 
The second issue, translated from early sheets of a newly-revised German 
edition, under the editorial care of Professors Dickson and Crombie, 
includes the first half of John and the second of Romans. It is needless 
to say more than that all professional expositors of the New Testament, 
who are not able to use the original freely, will find it simply a necessity 
to possess themselves of Meyer in his English dress. We have no other 
grammatical exegete so thorough, and on the whole so reliable. 

The now so well-known and extensive series (vol. xliv. is before us) of 
the Foreign Theological Library shews no symptom of flagging. Its latest 
contribution to the ministers’ shelves is a first instalment of the late 
Professor Oehler’s posthumously published lectures on the Theology of 
the Old Testament which appeared in 1873, and have found a translator 
in Miss Ellen Smith, assisted by her brother, the Free Church Professor 
of Hebrew at Aberdeen. The version is careful, and, as far as we can 
judge, accurate. Here and there it would have read better had the 
translator allowed herself greater liberty in breaking down involved 
German periods into briefer English ones. There is always something to 
disappoint in a posthumous work ; and this one has been printed from 
imperfect MSS., eked out by the notes of students, and supplemented by 
extracts from those articles in Herzog, in which Oehler really embodied 
such results as he felt himself prepared to give to the public on the very 
difficult subject of this volume. Still, we are quite grateful for the work 
as it stands. Competent treatises on biblical theology are the theological 
need of our time ; and the standpoint from which Oehler viewed Old 
Testament Revelation is the only one from which we can hope for any 
satisfactory results. “The relation of the New Testament to the Old,” 
says he, “is such that both stand or fall together. . . . We cannot have 
the redeeming God of the new covenant without the creator and covenant 
God preached in the Old ; we cannot place the Redeemer out of connection 
with Old Testament predictions which He appeared to fulfil.” In the 
attempt, which for us is just now so vital, to understand the organic and 
continuous revelation of God through the whole of the long Hebrew 
history, so as to vindicate for Christianity its true historical basis, the 
work before us willibe welcome to all real students of Scripture. 

The so-called Keil and Delitzsch set of Old Testament commentaries is 
to be completed by the translation of those on the books which bear 
Solomon’s name, almost simultaneously with their appearance in Ger- 
many. Vol. I. of Professor Delitzsch on Proverbs is out, translated by 
Dr Easton of Darvel. The greater portion is occupied with the intro- 
ductory chapters, i.—ix., which he divides into fifteen “ Mashal ” didactic 
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poems, and assigns to the original editor of the First Collection (chaps. 
x.-xxiv. 22), probably in Jehoshaphat’s reign, who formed his style on 
the proverbs he edited. By his time the practical wisdom of the older 
time had risen to philosophic speculation, expressing itself in allegory 
and an advanced type of instruction. 

The fertile press, which has so long poured out volumes such as those 
now enumerated in a stream that seems to grow yearly fuller, must 
already have done more than can be estimated to spread in this country 
an acquaintance with foreign theological works, and thus (let us hope) to 
stimulate among ourselves also the growth of a scientific and scholarly 
literature. It is not the least of the services we owe to the Messrs Clark, 
that their translations from the German have led so many of our younger 
divines to the originals. But as the area of translation-readers was thus 
contracted in one direction, on the other an ever larger number of 
ministers appear to have been attracted to books of this class, who might 
otherwise have never been at pains to know what help was to be had in 
their work from the labour of continental divines, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From the first title which Dr Dods has given to his new work, Jsrael’s 
Tron Age (Hodder & Stoughton, 1874), one might be led to expect a con- 
tinuous historical treatment of some period in Jewish history, But these 
‘Sketches from the Period of the Judges”’ are not continuous, nor are 
they very historical. They are practical sermons, seven in number, based 
on select characters of that rude time as texts. Whoever will look here 


for no more than Dr Dods offers, will find his discourses not only readable 
but capital in their way; not full, by any means, of New Testament 
teaching, but rich in lessons for the daily life, both exterior and interior ; 
lessons which are drawn with much ease from the ancient story, and 
given in pure, quiet, admirable English. Mr Radcliffe is a bold man. 
In Last Days of Shiloh (Longman, Green, & Co., 1874), he has attempted to 
do for what he terms the “ heroic,” and Dr Dods the “iron ” age of Israel, 
the service Macaulay essayed for ancient Rome, to reproduce, that is, the 
lost lays in which the great exploits of national champions may have been 
sung by those patriot minstrels whose ringing verses are supposed, on the 
Niebuhr theory, to have carried down the memory of such events to later 
historians, The effort needed higher powers of poetry than Mr Radcliffe’s, 
Though he has carefully studied the period, and some passages are well 
done, we miss, on the whole, the old-ballad-like fire and swing of primitive 
lays. It is not given to every one to emulate Macaulay, even in verse. 
Neither is it given to every man to emulate the prose of Scott, which is 
what the anonymous author of Edda; or, The Tales of a Grandmother 
(Nisbet & Co., 1875), has essayed. It would be very nice to have the story 
of other lands told to boys as Sir Walter told that of Scotland; but the 
fascination of the deft storyteller is a rare gift. Still the author of this 
History of Denmark has bestowed ample pains, and the result is a very 
handsome volume, in which grown folk as well as boys will find a remark- 
ably little known piece of early Teutonic history (it closes with the year 
1448) told conscientiously and well, in pages which it is a luxury to read. 
The author has not been critical enough to rob his tale of its legendary and 
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picturesque incidents ; and the religious tone, preserved but not obtruded, 
is unexceptionable. 

The Rev. S. Cox discourses pleasantly on The Pilgrim Psalms (Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co., 1874). Though exceedingl a and even a little 
diffuse, he has caught the spirit of these lovely little poems very well, and 
the expository portions will be found helpful to most students. He accepts 
the attribution of Psalm 127 to Solomon (to whom he ascribes the 128th 
and 132d as well), and that of Psalms 131 and 133 to David. These 
seem to us more or less doubtful; but we find Mr Cox very happy in 
illustrating those later Songs of Degrees, which undoubtedly belong to the 
Return, and specially to the closing one of the series. On the whole, how- 
ever, we like Mr Cox better in his Biblical Expositions; or, Brief Essays 
on Obscure or Misread Scriptures (Hodder & Stoughton, 1874), a successor 
and companion volume to his “ Expositor’s Note-Book.” Of exposition 
proper there is indeed less than.one could wish. Some of these essays 
read very like sermons, and the texts are not always either “ obscure” or 
“ misread.” Still, essays or sermons, they are very good. The reader finds 
Mr Cox always an intelligent, wise, and agreeable guide. His style is 
varied and easy. Now and then there are passages of singular force and 
incisiveness ; now and then, also, of singular tenderness. 

Christ in the Tabernacle (Partridge, 1873), though in its second edition, 
and illustrated by a number of rich chromo-lithographs, is a poor thin 
book, throwing very little light on the Levitical services. It spiritualises 
them, however, in a very devout temper, which will render it useful to the 
class of readers for whom it is probably designed. 

Readers who are fond of gossipy books will like Mr Jacox’s Scripture 
Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated,and Applied (Hodder & Stoughton, 1874), 
It is a whole commonplace-book of anecdotes, literary scraps, quotations, 
and miscellanea, old and new, tumbled out in illustration of wise and 
popular “ saws,” taken not all from Proverbs but from both Testaments. 
It is copious and entertaining, with a pleasant flavour about it, and a free 
and easy style. Mr Jacox has given us volumes like this before, and we 
notice with satisfaction that his supply is not exhausted. 

In The Image of Christ, as Presented in Scripture, by J. J. Van 
Oosterzee, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), we have a condensed summing up 
of the results reached by the author in his Christology. With intellectual 
and spiritual power he combines the revelations of Scripture as to Christ 
before His appearance in the flesh, during His life on earth, and in glory, 
in order to enable us to answer the question, “ What think ye of Christ ?” 
The book shews an eloquence of expression and forcibleness of appeal 
which one neither expected nor found in Dr Van Oosterzee’s more scientific 
works, It will be acceptable to many intelligent laymen, to whom the 
Christology was abstruse ; and we have a still wider circle of Christians, 
who will no doubt make acquaintance with the pious Utrecht professor 
through his Year of Salvation ; or, Words of Life for Every Day, a Book 
of Household Devotion, which gives a meditation on some text for eve 

ay during those six months which Dr Van Oosterzee, in accordance wi 
that unhappy usage which still distinguishes between holy and unholy 
seasons, calls, “ The Festival Portion of the Year.” The meditations are 
not unworthy of his mind, but the number of books prs from Dr 
Van Oosterzee makes us fear lest, by-and-by, we shall be getting produc- 
tions rather of the pen than of the brain. The Eternal; or, The God of 
our Fathers, as Revealed in his Word and Works, by Robert Philip, D.D. 
(James Clarke & Co., London), is an excellent book for young Christians 
to read, when, after conversion, they desire to know more of the Highest 
who has visited them. The chapter on the Sovereignty of God is a good 
specimen of a good book. Dr Horatius Bonar, in The Rent Veil (Nisbet & 
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Co.), discourses profitably on the texts in which the veil is used as a 
symbol of man’s separation from God, and its rending and removing as a 
sign of renewed intercourse. Some important sentences in Dr Bonar's 
preface bear directly on the ideas now being taught by Mr Pearsall 
Smith, the editor of Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life, by J. C. 
Upham, D.D. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.). There are many highly devout 
expressions and exalted spiritual experiences in this book. But, like all 
other truths, this of the Higher Life is in danger of over-statement by 
certain of its friends. It is possible to have factitious spirituality in Pro- 
testantism, as well as factitious virtues in the cloister. One hears, indeed, 
foolish and erroneous depreciation of the perfectness and joy of the Chris- 
tian life in many, if not most, prayer meetings. But there must be some- 
thing wrong on the other side, when the seventh chapter of Romans is 
made out to be the history of a fall from grace and an heretical interval in 
the life of Paul. The Glory of the Cross, as Manifested by the Last Words 
of Jesus, by A. B. Mackay, Brighton (Hodder & Stoughton), is a good 
volume. With careful pains the author shews us the successive scenes of 
the crucifixion, and teaches us their meanings. He makes his instruction 
vivid and bright with well-chosen epithet and illustration, and presses the 
conscience with energy to reeeive the gospel of love. Dr J. R. Macduff’s 
latest volume is called, Clefts of the Rock (Nisbet), and tells of confidence 
and security in Christ. The Forty Days of the Bible, and their Teachings, 
by W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D. (Dublin, Herbert), contains sound practical 
sermons on seven out of the many texts in Scripture which mention forty 
days. Other practical sermons or addresses before us are the Rey. E. 
Hoare's Sermons on Sanctification (Hunt); A Parting Memorial of a 
Lengthened Ministry, by the Rev. Dr George Burns, of Corstorphine 
(Maclaren & Macniven), which is a suitable monument of a ministry 
which goes back to the year 1817, and has been exercised on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; and Discourses on the Pilgrim’s Progress, by Rev. Samuel 
Burn (Hodder & Stoughton), which are very good expositions of Bunyan’s 
meaning.’ A Father's Letters to His Son, by the late Dr Urwick (Religious 
Tract Society), though occasionally somewhat formal, are full of sound 
sense and Scripture truth, and may with profit be presented to youths. 

The Popish controversy is ever productive of books, but we have none 
of much importance to notice at present. U/tramontanism (Hatchards) is 
a report of Protestant meetings held in London, to express sympathy with 
Germany, with various appended documents, which will preserve the 
history of the time. Protestantism in Ireland, is a good course of lectures 
published by the Colportage Society, Dublin. A History of the Church 
and State of England in Conflict with the Papacy during the Reign of 
Henry VI1I., by G. E. Corrie, D.D., seems to be a fair statement of facts ; 
and the pamphlets, The Liberal Party and the Catholics (Longmans), A 
Sermon on the Eastern Position, by Rev. G, Calthrop, M.A. (Hamilton, 
Adams & Co.), refer to present phases of the old conflict. 

To some of our readers the name of John Holland of Sheffield Park, 
whose Life, by Mr Hudson (Longmans & Co., 1874), is before us, may be 
unknown. He was an amiable Christian gentleman of literary taste, 
whose poetical impulses were first encouraged by Montgomery, when that 
poet was editor of the /ris, and a local centre of influence to Sheffield. He 
succeeded to the editorship. During a long life (he died in 1872) he printed 
verses in great profusion, chiefly in midland journals. Many of these 
have been collected and separately published. He abounded in literary 
work; took an interest in the antiquities of the district ; shared actively in 
local politics as well ; and bore to the last the unblemished fame of a pure- 
minded, devout, and liberal Christian. His biography (like his poems) 
might have found more readers bad there been less of it. But it is done 
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with taste and affectionate fulness of detail. Of more moderate bulk, but 
far less worth, is the Life and Correspondence of the Rev. Jno. Clowes, 
M.A. (Longmans & Co., 1874), a Manchester clergyman, who was led in 
1773 by a vision to become a Swedenborgian, yet found it consistent with 
his duty to remain for nearly sixty years a Rector in the Church of Eng- 
land, “ meekly enduring the cross,” as it is put! That Mr Clowes was a 

ious man, we quite believe; but he certainly set a singular example of 
intellectual honesty and public good faith. ‘The selection from Miss Char- 
lotte Elliott’s poems which we noticed before, has been followed by Leaves 
from her Unpublished Journals, &c. (R. T. 8.), but they add nothing to 
our knowledge of the amiable authoress. 

We have pleasure in calling attention to a readable little volume on 
The Martyr Graves of Scotland (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co., 1875), by Mr 
Thomson, the Reformed Presbyterian minister of Eaglesham. Mr Thom- 
son has visited seventy out of the eighty gravestones of the martyrs in the 
Stuart persecution, and gives us here an account of his visits to over a 
score of these. His chapters rehearse the oft-told tales of Drumelog, 
Pentland, Bothwell Brig, and the rest, with graphic notices of the present 
condition of the chief of such places of pious pilgrimage in Scotland. It 
will prove welcome reading to many a devout household in the country of 
the covenant, where the common people have not yet lost their faith in 
those glorious principles of spiritual freedom for which their fathers were 
ready to fight, and still more ready to die. 

We are indebted to the Victorian press for a slim volume of Essays on 
Various Subjects, by the Rev. Andrew Robertson (Melbourne: Robertson, 
1874), slight and gossippy, but generally full of sense. Australian evils 
are very like home evils. One of these essays is on Larrikinism, a species 
of precocious rowdyism not unknown among ourselves. Another laments 
the demand which the lecture-platform makes on the already overtaxed 
ministry—a grievance still more felt in the colonies than at home. We 
think reflection will shew Mr Robertson that in the last sentence of his 
“ Postscript,’ he has — into an offence against good taste by im- 
porting into his volume a local church question of the hour. 

Dr Andrew Somerville has embodied the results of his long observation 
as Foreign Mission Secretary of the United Presbyterian Church, in a 
series of Lectures on Missions and Evangelism (Edinburgh: Oliphant), 
which set forth the Scripture principles and grounds of Mission work, and 
give practical hints for its prosecution. The book is painstaking and 
earnest on the old lines of thought on this matter. The state of the 
Churches in this country is popularly described in Christianity in Great 
Britain (Hodder & Stoughton), a series of papers which deservedly attracted 
attention when they appeared in the Daily Telegraph ; and the condition 
of the poor to whom the Home Mission work of the churches is more 
specially directed, is explained by Mr Bosanquet, whose experience as 
Secretary of the Charity Organization Society makes him an authority here. 
His volume is called, A Handy-Book for Visitors of the Poor in London 
(Longmans). Regarding Mission Work Abroad, we have the Rey. H. 
Seddall’s Missionary History of Sierra Leone (Hatchards), a book which 
hardly answers to its name, for the author takes notice of what has been 
done in that sickly land by the Church Missionary Society only. Japan 
in 1872 and 1874, by the Rev. A. Williamson, LL.D, (Nisbet & bo. )) 
describes briefly, but well, the scenery and new civilization of Japan, and 
appeals for mission work there. A Tale of India is the simple and 
touching story of the conversion of an English officer, and of God's 
guidance of him in Mission work thereafter. 

As a book of hints to teachers in elementary schools under the new 
Education Acts, both for England and Scotland, Professor Calderwood’s 
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volume On Teaching; tts Ends and Means (Edmonston and Douglas, 
1874), deserves attention. Coming from the Chairman of the Edinburgh 
School Board, it will probably get into the hands of many Scottish teachers 
at least. Its suggestions and counsels are for the most part, in our judg- 
ment, unexceptionable. The necessity for self-control in the teacher, the 
means of securing attention, the use of analysis and combination in teach- 
ing, the need to study individual children in order to train character, 
caution in the use of the lash, are not novel points in such manuals; but 
they are here intelligently handled from the position of a practical 
instructor of some experience. Under the head of discipline, we agree 
with Professor Calderwood in putting the sources of power in this order of 
importance—the eye first, then the voice, lastly (at a long interval) 
punishment. On this last we share too his old-fashioned predilection for 
the strap over new-fangled penas; but we hope a protest against kicking 
was quite unnecessary at this time of day. ‘Teachers will find some hints 
(which could have borne expansion) on the value of drill (pp. 42-44) for 
securing discipline—a part of school training which used to be sadly 
awanting in Ncottish schools. How-to-teach is near akin to how-to- 
preach, and on this subject the Church Homiletical Society (we are glad 
to hear of its existence) has issued three Lectwres delivered in the Trophy- 
Room in St Paul's Cathedral (Hatchards, 1874) in March last, by as many 
clergymen. Canon Miller was the first of the series, but appears to have 
withheld his lecture from publication. Of the three published there is 
little to be said. The Committee committed the mistake of leaving each 
man to roam at will over the whole theme, and the result is meagreness. 
We only note with satisfaction that the Rev. Daniel Moore put strongly to 
some five hundred of his brethren the objections against borrowed or stolen 
sermons, and that both he and Mr Marston urged the primary claim of 
sermon preparation upon a clergyman’s time and toil. We cordially wish 
the Society every success in its effort to raise the preaching of the English 
Church. No men in England have a more noble chance, and none use it 
worse, than the men who fill the bulk of her national pulpits. 

The title of Mr Charlton’s book, A Manual of Christian Baptism ; or, a 
Brief Summary of Congregationalist Views on the Subject, &c. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1874), sufficiently explains its design. But do our Congrega- 
tionalist brethren at large hold with this writer that baptism, even of 
adults, is no more than an emblem of a still future regeneration, and pre- 
supposes no more than that the recipient holds “some practical relation 
to Christian teachers, with a view to his eventual attainment of such 
regeneration”? ‘his theory seems to us an attempt to turn the flank of 
the Baptists, by minimising the sacrament till the infant case become a 
normal, rather than a modified, example of it. Some time ago we received 
a small tractate on 7'he Lord’s Supper, by Rev. George Philip, of Edin- 
burgh. It has been followed by a companion on Baptism, entitled 7'he 
King’s Badge (Nisbet, 1875), mainly addressed to parents, but reviews the 
whole ground, only vo briefly. 

The unending contest over Christian truth yields a steady flow of publi- 
cations, but nothing on our table is of exceptional consequence. ‘The 
author of Pure Benevolence of Creation (Longmans & Co., 1874) meets the 
objection put so forcibly in one of Mill’s posthumous Essays, with the 
answer: the chief “value in life depends on experience of pain, and is 
measured by it.’ But confessedly the question lies behind, insoluble, 
Why does it do so? Besides, the deeper question about sin is left un- 
touched in this argument. In Leligion no Fable (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1874), Mr Shenton gives a very earnest blast against materialism, but it is 
feeble in argument, and its style is not prepossessing. Its gist however is 
a truth, that spiritual men have an irrefragable certainty about spiritual 
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facts. We must frankly profess an inability to comprehend Mr Wood- 
ward’s Treatise on the Nature of Man Regarded as Triune (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1874). His Trinity in man is, Love, Reason, and the Body; 
and this volume of prose is, it seems, a sequel to a poem previously pub- 
lished, called The Hermit. Another little book received, Clearer Light 
(Elliot Stock), appears to our humble judgment to be nonsense. Teachers 
of children will find the facts which sustain the authority of Scripture as a 
historical record put into very handy bulk in The Testimony Attested 
(Edinburgh, Elliot, 1874), by the Rev. James Copland, of Dunedin. 
Strivings for the Faith (Hodder & Stoughton), is the title prefixed to the 
latest series of lectures published by the Christian Evidence Society. They 
were delivered in a secularist stronghold, the New Hall of Science, and are 
chiefly addressed to unbelievers of that type. Theyare well worth circulating 
among intclligent workmen and others exposed to the shallow scepticism 
of the Bradlaugh school. The Young Christian Armed, by the Rev. Ch. 
Hole (Longmans & Co.), goes over a far wider field, for it covers Christian 
doctrine and duty,as well as the usual apologetical points, and some portions, 
e.g., on the Moabite Stone, are out of proportion to the rest. On the whole, 
it is not equal to its design. 

We have received from the publishers the fifth edition of Mr A. J. 
Ritchie’s Creation ; or, the Earth’s Formation on Dynamical come 
(Dalby, Isbister & Co., 1874). The author thinks that Scripture, when 
correctly interpreted, and the facts of science, when fairly collated, are 
harmonised by the hypothesis, that “the earth did not always rotate 
diurnally around its axis.” He sets himself to the task of proving this, 
with such reverence for Holy Writ, and such patient expenditure of labour, 
that one cannot but speak of his work with respect. Besides, even if a 
book which had reached its fifth edition were not on that ground alone 
beyond the reach of criticism, the scientific details with which Mr Ritchie’s 
pages abound are outside of our province. They must be dealt with not by 
the theologian, but by the physicist. 

It is to be feared that, like other similar movements, the late religious 
awakening in Scotland may be succeeded by a crop of ill-considered and 
semi-heretical ideas, arising from the zeal of half-informed converts and the 
excessive individualism which such movements develope. There are at 
the same time bodies of Christians bearing an evil name for their readiness 
to take undue advantage of such occasions, Mr Mearns, of Coldstream, 
has found it needful to warn his people against Brethernism in a small 
treatise, Christian Truth, &e. (Oliphant & Co., 1874), in which their 
peculiar views are briefly explained ; and a more important work of the 
same class has just appeared from the pen of Dr William Reid, of Edin- 
burgh, Plymouth Brethernism Unveiled and Refuted (Oliphant & Co., 1875). 
Dr Reid is anxious to disabuse Christians of the prevailing impressions that 
the brethern err only on questions of church order and worship. He accuses 
them of heresy on the far deeper doctrines of Christ’s atonement and right- 
eousness, imputation, the Sabbath, and the binding force of the Moral Law. 
Not content with “unveiling” their views, Dr Reid has done all the 
churches excellent service by restating the antagonistic Catholic doctrine, 
with its leading Sateen grounds. He attacks their unscrupulous 
proselytism, and charges their form of piety with narrow exclusiveness, 
arrogance, sentimentalism, and various other defects. One thing we miss, 
however, which a really effective reply to Plymouthism ought to possess, 
that is, some appreciation of the spiritual forces which have given rise to 
this phenomenon, and the elements of truth to which it surely owes a good 
deal of its influence. Dr Reid's book will scarcely win those on whose 
minds the system has already begun to make a favourable impression. 
Others it may warn away. 
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Perhaps there is not another living hymn writer whose contributions to 
Christian song could furnish some ninety pieces, equal on the whole to 
these in Dr Bonar's Selected Hymns, arranged for Part-singing (Johnstone, 
Hunter, & Co.), or whose hymns would better deserve the compliment of 
being set to good music, as Mr Colville has set those in this volume. It 
is a great thing, too, to put into such verses as dwell on the ear the ex- 
perience and feelings which prevail in a large section at least of the Chris- 
tian Church of his time. There is no doubt Dr Bonar has done this; and 
as little doubt that in a few of his hymns he has so touched the heart of 
the universal Church that these few must live. The pieces included in 
this volume are not all, to be sure, hymns; but the old favourites are here, 
and with them a number which we conclude are taken from their original 
site in the magazine Dr Bonar edits, and which will probably be new to 
most readers and singers of hymns. It would have been well had an index 
of first lines been prefixed, as well as (or even instead of) the index of titles, 
A good hymn needs no title but its opening words. We commend the 
book heartily to lovers of sacred song, a class happily on the increase 
among us. 

The R. T.S. sends two tales: An old Sailor’s Story, and the Memoirs of 
a Huguenot Family. The latter is the translation of an old manuscript, 
written by a refugee, and carefully preserved by his descendants. The 
picture it gives of the times, both in France and England, is remarkably 
vivid and realistic, impressing one strongly with a conviction of its truth- 
fulness, while the stirring and frequently humorous character of the inci- 
dents renders the story unusually lively and entertaining. 

Holden with the Cords, by W. M. lL. Jay (Nisbet & Co.), is a tale strong 
alike in literary execution and in moral purpose. It is well fitted to be 
put into the hands of young men, who might despise the same warnings 
when obtrusively or feebly given, but may here gather strength to repel 
the temptations and avoid the dangers they must meet. 

We can only announce the appearance of a new volume by the editor. 
The title, From Jerusalem to Antioch: Sketches of the Primitive Church 
(Hodder & Stoughton), is given to a series of connected chapters in which 
the first half of the book of Acts (down to the end of chap. xii.) is treated. 
Part of the volume has already appeared in the pages of the Preacher's 
Lantern for 1874; a periodical which has now been discontinued. 

We have also received President M‘Cosh of Princeton’s biographical and 
critical work on Zhe Scottish Philosophy (Macmillan, 1875), but must 
reserve the fuller notice which it merits till our next issue. Among his 
occasional articles of earlier date which Dr M‘Cosh has incorporated into 
this history, are some which originally appeared in the pages of the Review. 
The book will be certain to attract all Scotchmen with a turn for philo- 
sophy; but it contains a good deal of matter which many who care nothing 
for philosophy will find interesting. 

Mr Murray sends us, also too late for review, the two volumes of David 
Livingstone’s Last Journals, edited by Mr Horace Waller, which all our 
readers, within reach of libraries at least, will be sure to read for them- 
selves. Its Christian interest is higher, its geographical at least as high, 
as that of any of the fascinating books of African travel which have 
recently been numerous enough almost to take one’s breath away, Even 
in a year which has given us Dr Schweinfurth’s and Sir S. Baker's travels, 
we can turn, with unslaked thirst, to the last we shall ever hear of the most 
indomitable of modern travellers, and the most adventurous of modern 
missionaries. 





